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PATENTED 


"RADE MARK REGISTERED 


Zs THE LOW TENSION 
™ RUBBER BELT : 








On a spinning- 





frame 


for | 
TEXTILE DRIVES | 
On the varying types of drives found . 


in the textile field, Condor Compen- 
; sated, the low tension rubber belt 
| — | ’ with equalized ply stresses over pul- 
i leys, has amply demonstrated its 
efficiency, economy and dependa- 
bility. ... Twelve outstanding advan- 
tages over standard rubber belting 
cause a rapidly growing number of 
manufacturers who are determined 
to get maximum operating economy, 

to specify Condor Compensated. It 

handles peak loads without slip, holds i 
fasteners three to four times longer, 
does not stretch, shrink, and plies do 
not rupture because they are equal- 
ized... . The installations shown are 
typical ones in the textile field. A 
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In a card-room 


trial will convince you. 





PRODUCTS 


: V-Belt Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
: Transmission Belt Acid Hose Fire Hose Suction Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
: Cone Belt Water Hose Steam Hose Oilless Bearings Rubber Covered Rolls 
Air Hose , , Molded Rubber Goods 
Sold by leading jobbers | 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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Four conveniently located plants; about 200 
dyeing machines in 17 different sizes (rang- 
ing in capacity from 1 Ib. to 2500 Ibs.); and 







a total aggregate yarn dyeing capacity of 






' 
approximately 15,000,000 Ibs. per year; such 






capacity and flexibility have been important 


> 






factors in making Franklin Process perform- # a | ——— a nici 
cee a ae” oi (Oe! Vi Mr — 
ance unequalled in the yarn dyeing industry. (apQ* @gPeperrenr™ — al? i a 
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PERFORMANCE 
(NOT PRICE) 


DETERMINES VALUE 
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ESTABLISHED ~ 

ISIO 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and a Machines 
PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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Self-Sufficiency 
Has Tripped Many a Good Man 


The Mill 

That Persists 

in Thinking 
Obsolete Looms 
Are 

Good Enough 


Carries a Handicap That May Trip That Mill at a Time 
When It Hurts Most 


When is a Loom Obsolete? 
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A Loom Becomes Obsolete 
When a Better Loom is Built 


Our X Family Looms are Better Looms 


They are Better Mechanically 
They Weave Better Cloth 
They Produce More Cloth—20% More 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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Erwin Cotto 





This specially designed lubricant will 


give you lower starting and running torque i 


LOWER STARTING AND RUNNING torque means 
lower power consumption — lower bearing tem- 
peratures for your high speed anti-friction bear- 
ings, and lower power bills for you. 

Texaco Starfak Grease is a product of exten- 
sive research. It was designed especially for high 
speed anti-friction bearings, and because 
it is such a stable, durable lubricant, it 


retains its original qualities in the bear- 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 
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ings for an indefinite period. Starfak performance 
will make a definite contribution to smoother. 
lower cost operations. 

Ask a Texaco representative to install Starfak 
in one of your departments, and check up on its 


many economies. 
WwW HK 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 
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but one a day 





Economical * Accurate * Longer-Lived 


New Departure Ball Bearings re- 
quire no adjustment—reduce fric- 
tion to a minimum—give longest 
life to any machine, by rigidly and 
permanently holding shafts and 
gears in correct alignment. May 
be used to advantage wherever a 
shaft turns. 


Now, New Departure makes 

millions of fine ball bearings 

yearly...is the world’s greatest 
producer in this industry 


When New Departure set out to make 
ball bearings little was known about 
the art. But New Departure was de- 
termined to make good ball bearings, 
or none. It went to work with pains- 
taking thoroughness, ingenuity and 
craftsmanship. The best steels in the 
world were developed. Entirely new 
methods of precision manufacture 
were devised. These methods made 
possible accurate control during large 
scale production. Also, New Depar- 


i all “We will make 
good ball bearings if we make 






ture engineers continually studied 
ball bearing design . . . always from 
the viewpoint of the user. 

This serious, carefully planned 
effort has produced ball bearings of 
enduring quality, of accurate size, 
suitable for hundreds of uses. The ob- 
jective of the early days has been more 
than attained. The art has been mas- 
tered so well that today New Depar- 
ture is the world’s greatest producer 
of ball bearings. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn. Engineering staffs also at 
Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco. 


Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


A million speeds at the touch of a finger 





Nothing Rolls like a Ball ey No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS ¢ CREATIVE ENGINEERING ¢ PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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CON TEs 


Perfect balance and control, so necessary in many things, are 
vitally necessary in the manufacture of quality starch. With hair-breadth 
accuracy such factors as fluidity are controlled in the manufacture of 


STALEY STARCHES. 


Everything in the STALEY plant is electrically controlled and 
starch is never touched by human hands. Control of quality and uni- 
formity, to an extent unheard of before, is constantly maintained. And 
all of this is watched over every minute through scientific testing by 
highly trained experts in Staley’s modern laboratories. 


Such perfect control assures you starch quality and uniformity— 
assures you time and labor saved in preparing more efficient, slow con- 
gealing size mixtures—assures you the perfect penetration, adhesiveness 
and elasticity you want at your slashers—and finally an unvarying, 
non-shedding warp yarn with flexible strength that weaves smoothly 
with less loom stoppages and no chafing. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
Atlanta Dallas Chicago New York 
Spartanburg Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
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Twenty-Six Thousand Spindles in wall 
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OU CAN DEFINITELY INCREASE the efficiency of your looms by. the use 
of West Point Loom Beams. High and low places on edge of warp, and con- 
sequent bad selvage, are eliminated. 

The barrels of West Point beams are made of thoroughly seasoned wood and 
the journals are of tough plow steel. All are turned to exact size and length. 
Our beam barrels may be fitted with either our high tensile strength cast iron or 
Etchison patented steel heads. 

We particularly recommend Etchison steel heads because they act as a shield 
and protect the gears. They are practically indestructible. They cost more than 
the cast iron heads but are worth the difference, and those mills which are us ng 
them will attest to this fact. | 
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Ik you have a préduction problem whereby special machinery or parts are 
needed, let your problem become our problem. We would make sugges- 
tions or furnish designs by our own engineering department. Or we can make 
anything special from-your own design. 

Our foundry and machine shop is ably equipped to make anything large or 
small, simple or intricate, in the way of textile machinery repair parts, gears, 
‘ cloth room machinery or other special machinery. A number of mills have used 
. our made-to-order service, and we have produced or perfected special machinery 
exclusively for those mills. Let us help you solve your problems and make 


special equipment for you. 
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Let us furnish you with more information about West Point Loom Beams. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY Pan WAV ANG = ||\ | sn @O) 


(Batson-Cook Co mpany Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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When You Specify Maple for Textile Mill Floors 

ILL floors need Northern = ard quality and millwork, con- ing” when you want MFMA 
Hard Maple. Tough-fi- forming in every respect to the quality and MFMA supervision. ; 
bred, tight-grained Maple is high standards set by the Maple You make sure of getting stand- 
lastingly smooth — creates no Flooring Manufacturers Asso- ard MFMA quality only when 

dust injurious to the bearing _ ciation. you specify trade-marked 
surfaces of machinery. Heavy You invite substitution if you “MFMA” Maple available in | 
rolling trucks will not ridge or specify merely “Maple Floor- strips or blocks. ' 
splinter it. Plant alterations are 
simplified. Warm, resilient, it 
*s> > ~ c : , ) »y* y ; _ ] 

reduces fatigue. Properly fin- MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

ished, costly scrubbing of Maple cainiheiiateiaatiatatnaniie aes 2 
is eliminated — brushing alone ene tenia 
keeps it clean and free from lint. See OHT { atalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 1/53. Let OMT Service ani | fe- [ 
. , search department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 

here is only one way, how- 


ever, to be certain at all times of 

receiving these known qualities , 

of MFMA standard Maple—and OOLr WI] a a ec 
that is whenever you specify ‘ 
Maple Flooring, to specify trade- 






, 66 ~ A?? NA, The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that —_—" ' 

marked MI MA Maple. the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- , 
: + , y ‘ is ‘ , ing Manutacturers Association, whose members must attain and 

Maple fk looring trade marked maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- t 

MFMA is guaranteed to be all ufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these f 

"PP . ors : remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
Hard Maple of the grade pr otection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M e M A \Yprever) - 
| 


stamped thereon. 
This mark also certifies stand- 
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ROBBER inte DAYTIME! 


e If you found a night prowler at your safe, you’d use 
every resource to get police on the scene immediately. 
Yet few mills — even before pay day — carry in the safe 
as large an amount of cash as D.A. (Dry Air) can steal, 
working in the clear light of day! 

e Never think for a moment that Dry Air can't take 
money as real as that in your safe! Squeezing out 
regain, breeding dust and fly, crackling his static elec- 
tricity to make fibres break or fly apart — his mischief 
can cost you the difference between profit and loss. 

e Why let Dry Air go unmolested? An efficient police corps of Amco Engineers 
stands ready to provide Adequate Humidification and put an instant stop to his 
robbery. It is a technical engineering problem involving factors that only specialists 
can handle. 

e For 48 years Amco Engineers have solved the 
problem of Adequate Humidification — solved it 
in a manner that has placed Amco engineering 
and equipment in an outstanding position of 
leadership. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Established 1888 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
BOSTON, MASS. . ATLANTA, GA. * Cee nBeettbe: Be GC. 
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ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 


SINGLE PROCESS PICKING 
Is STILL THE LEADING SINGLE PROCESS 
SysTEM IN Use IN AMERICAN COTTON MILLS. 








The patented Aldrich Synchronizer turns out better laps 
because it controls the flow of cotton through the whole 
picker without overloading the evener, and without making 
it necessary to use a hopper or gauge box between the 
breaker and finisher sections. 


With old style two and three: process picking, good 
breaker laps made better finished work than poor breaker 
laps. i 


With new style single process picking the same thing 
is true. 


The Aldrich System is a continuous process in which 
the lap is made evener-and smoother by each successive 
beater and screen séction in the picker. 


The Aldrich System does not tear up the breaker lap 
and then make another breaker lap for the cards. 


The Aldrich System makes the best possible finished lap 
out of the best possible breaker lap. 


lt can not only be applied to two and three process 
pickers, but to other types of less efficient single process 
machines. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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The Modern way to Extract 


Scouring, Bleaching or Dye Liquors 


The outstanding advantages of this means of extracting liquids from saturated 

fibres, include the following: 

a. An even continuous flow of production into and through Dryer thus permitting 
maintenance of drying temperature with uniform drying results. 

b. Fewer “‘bunches”’ of stock and consequent greater ease of air in Dryer to pene- 
trate, than through stock “matted” by a hydro-extractor. 


The natural results of continuous as compared with intermittent actior 


Reduced danger hazard. 


Saving in power. 
Ease in operation. (Ask the men who tend them.) 


Greater production with less labor. One firm states: One man operates the 
machine doing 6,000 pounds per day. Before two men and two hydroes did 
the same amount of work. 
Compare this Extractor with your present system, then write us for further par- 
ticulars and prices. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


BUILDERS 
Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia Agent: 
F. E. Wasson 
930 Drexel Bidz. 


the Pioneer American Builder of Dryers 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


Cooper-Hewitts 
proved the 


“perfect” bolt defective 




















A bolt passed as “perfect” under a previous lighting 
system was shown to have several defects when 
examined under Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor 
Lighting. Oil spots on warp that could not ordina- 
rily be detected were clearly evident under Cooper- 
Hewitts. Their detail-revealing qualities apparently 
magnified yarn, picks, defects, dirt and other 
imperfections. 


Quick visual response under Cooper-Hewitts 
enables workers to maintain maximum efficiency 
throughout their shifts without having suffered 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 





fatigue due to eye-strain. They do not have to waste 
energy in the mere physical act of “seeing.” Exces- 
sive contrasts between light and shadow are elimi- 
nated by the long light source. 


Textile operators can reduce shut-down time on 
looms, minimize rejects, and produce better, more 
uniform cloth with Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor 
Light. The net result, of course, is greater profits. 
For complete details write to the General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 





WE INVITE YOU 
TO VISIT 


BOOTH 
156 


AT THE 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
APRIL 20 te 24 
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There’s No Weak Places in 
These Textile Repair Parts! 


Have you ever had a Loom or a Picker break down just at the 
most critical rush period? That's usually what happens when you're 
trying to get production. And it's all because many textile parts 
have weak places. 

Henderson experts have searched out the weak places in present- 
day textile parts and have made HENDERSON parts stronger at 
these places. Precision patterns assure an accurate fit always. 

Let HENDERSON Repair Parts help you eliminate frequent stop- 
pages for repairs, decrease your maintenance costs and help you 
secure smoother efficiency in your present equipment. 


Let us quote you prices. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 





PAIR Pp 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA Q 
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HOW MUCH DO WINDOWS 


Open windows in the spinning 
and weaving rooms cost many 
mills thousands of dollars a year. 
For whenever workers attempt 
to control ventilation manually, 
they create spotty conditions, 
local drafts and lowered humidity 
— which are always followed by 
ends-down, seconds and increased 
production costs. 

In direct contrast — the Parks 
Automatic Airchanger introduc- 





@ * 








ARKS _ 


CLIMATE 


es carefully measured air, with 
windows closed. This equipment 
then circulates the air evenly 
throughout the room and main- 
tains uniform humidity condi- 
tions at all times. And by doing 
SO, it improves quality and rate 
of output, lowers excessive sum- 
mertime temperatures and raises 
the morale and efficiency of 
workers. 


The Parks Airchanger, in fact, 


produces the same uniform air 
conditions as a central station 
unit—but costs far less because it 
will utilize your existing humidi- 
fying equipment. The investment 
it requires is soon returned—zsn 
savings. Send the coupon below 
for complete information. Or 
check the line on the coupon 
that will bring a Parks engineer 
to explain all the Airchanger’s 
advantages. No obligation. 





PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Company 


Address 





Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger 
an engineer call 1) (Please check) 
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CRANE No. 350 GLOBE VALVE 


1 IRON BODY, BRASS TRIMMINGS, STAND- 


ARD FOR STEAM WORKING PRESSURES UP : 
TO 125 POUNDS. a 
STURDY AND WELL-PROPORTIONED, DE- + 


SIGNED TO TAKE OPERATING STRAINS AS ae 


WELL AS INTERNAL PRESSURE. 
STEM THREADS MACHINED TO CLEAR- 
ANCES ASSURING TROUBLE-FREE OPER- 
ATION THROUGHOUT LONG SERVICE. 


4 BODY SEAT RING PROVIDED WITH GUIDE rt 


TO HOLD DISK TRUE, PROTECT SEATING 
SURFACES. 

AVAILABLE WITH FLANGED ENDS AS 

No. 351. 
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provements. 
Use the Crane 
Finance Plan. 








@ With a great deal of vour processing 
equipment requiring constant attention, minimum 
maintenance is the most valves and fittings can 
expect. A Crane valve asks no more. 

Minimum attention to the valves in your plant is 
made possible by standardizing on Crane. Superb 
craftsmanship, soundly engineered designs, forward- 
looking research—all these are important to you be- 
cause they assure you dependable equipment. And 
such dependability need not be expensive. 

These Crane No. 350 Globe Valves, shown here on 
the steam and water lines to a dve tank, are standard 
items, iron bodied, brass trimmed. Yet they are de- 
signed as skillfully and built as carefully as any valve 
we develop out of special alloys for extremes of pres- 
sure and temperature and corrosion. Every Crane 
product must be ideal for its job. 

Other Crane valves, fittings and specialties are 
available for your every piping requirement. Crane 
branches and distributors cover the country. A 
telephone call will bring a Crane 
representative. 





Let Profits Pay 
for Plant Im- 











CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, 





FITTINGS, FABRICATED 





PIPE, 





PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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their own way. 
cheaply for long terms. 


course to restrict investment 
o short-term paper. 
municipalities and corpora- 
tions of strong position have it all 
to borrow money 


The govetn- 





}OVEIUGIABIILTS ~am > 
ment securities, s 
‘point out. 
‘return to an attitude that prevailed 
earlier in the depression, which was 
to sit on cash assets and ignore the 


There is no L Nation to 


‘pendence in uniting nations of the 
modern world will facilitate the re- 
turn of prosperity the same as it 
hastened the development of the 





Crisis,” he concluded. 

























HUNDREDS OF MILLS 
FIND NEW PROFITS 
WITH THE HELP OF 

SOCONY-VACUUM 








DAILY REPORTS from the field reveal 
mills avidly seek to keep lubrication prac- 
tice in step with equipment modernization. 

Socony-Vacuum offers Correct Lubri- 
cation—the right oil...used the right way, 
in the right place. In hundreds of mills 
this modernized lubrication method is ac- 
tually taking the “oil” out of “‘spoil’’...in- 
creasing production...cutting power costs. 


Hidden profits found 


Section foremen say it is no longer neces- 
sary to choose between insufficient lubri- 
cation and increased spoilage. Specially re- 
fined Socony-Vacuum oils keep spindles 
and looms running efficiently. Modernized 
application methods lower spoilage rates. 


It is stated that hundreds of milis are 
turning Socony-Vacuum’s 70 years of ex- 
perience to their own advantage. The 
Skilled specialists in Socony-Vacuum’s 
service have had years of contact with 
practical mill problems. They work with 
mill men so as to help ferret out hidden 
profits. Frequently this combination of 
Suitable products and technical skill has 
been found to pay the entire cost of mill 
lubrication due to the savings which are 
made in operating costs. 
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The calls involved in refundings 
have withdrawn bonds from many 
private sources and. in cases where 
direct e have not been 
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Trend Toward Concentration. 


An accumulating result of this 
phase of refund 7" 
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tions to put part of their idle funds 


to 


work, but it has done little to re- 


duce the aggregate of idle capital. 
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STANDARD OIL OF NEW YorK DIVISION - 
WADHAMS OIL COMPANY .- 


WHITE STAR DIVISION 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY .- GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


LUBRITE 


DIVISION 


WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 










Cites Recovery Signs. 
He pointed to improvement in 
agriculture, ing - production, 
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HATHAWAY HAPPY WITH HYATTS 
IN DRAPER XK MODEL LOOMS 


Hathaway Manufacturing 











Company, New Bedford, 





Mass., recently installed about 
300 new Draper XK Medel 
High Speed Rayon Looms. 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are used 


on Crankshaft, Camshaft, 
Rockershaft and Take-up 


Pinion. 














Hathaway desired their new looms 100% modern 
because they are interested in weaving a very high quality 
cloth at lowest possible cost per yard—so they specified 


HYATTS. 


They investigated bearings and found that there are over 
100,000 Hyatts in looms because: 


1. Oil or grease can’t spatter on the cloth. 


This is the type of precision 


bearing Hathaway specified 2. Evenness of weave is achieved because lay 
for their new DRAPER XK can't jump, beat up is perfect, and let back is 


MODEL LOOMS as illus- smooth and even. 


ead dhawe. 3. Less fixing is required. 


4. Less lubricant is required—3 or 4 greasings per 


SPECIFY HYATTS — 
FOR YOUR LOOMS ~ 3 pens maintained picking, means more pro- 
uction. 


6. Power is saved. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
_ P.O. BOX 476- - ------- NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Let COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Tell You. 


Eternal vigilance is the price 
of textile processing efficiency. 
A constant guard against obso- 
lescence must be maintained; 
not only obsolescence in equip- 
ment, but also obsolescence in 


METHODS and MATERIALS. 
For chemical research is now so 


prolific that the best of yester- 
day is probably not the best of 
to-day. 


Fairminded management rec- 
ognizes the complexity of mod- 


ern processing problems. It re- 





CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Gums 
and Compounds ® Soluble 
Gums ® Softeners ® Soluble 
Oils @® Tallow @® Waxes 
. Soaps ® Flour e 
Dextrines @® Starches ©® 
Pigment Colors and Lakes 
© Ammonia ® Acids ® Blue 
Vitriol . Borax e 
Bichromate of Soda * 
Bichromate of Potash ° 
Liquid Chlorine @ Chloride 
of Lime @ Caustic Soda 
(solid and flaked) 





alizes that no one man can be 
equal to all situations. There- 
fore it should welcome COL- 
LECTIVE THINKING via A-H 


Consultation Service. 


This service is rendered free 
of charge by a staff of specially 
trained chemists, assisted by a 
complete, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 
121 years. Let it help you to 
check on the efficiency of rou- 
tine methods as well as new 


processing problems. 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Philadelphia Charlotte 


New York Boston * 
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Acele* Gallopont* 
Celanthrene* Pontamine* 
Anthraquinone Diagen* 
Ponsol* Pontagen* 
Sulfanthrene* Naphthanil* 
Leucosol* Pontacy|* 
Seristan* Pontachrome* 
Sulfogene* Basic Colors 


Pontamine Diazo* Lithosol* 


*REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department 
Dyestuffs Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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TEN MILLION 
ONS A YEAR... 


is a mountainous proof 


of customer 
satisfaction 


Synge Coal Company standards of prepara- 
tion assure the uniformly high quality of 
each particular General Coal Brand. General Coal 
Company Experience in Selection assures the prop- 
er Brand for each particular purpose. General 
Coals thus properly applied prove their economy 
by actual operating results. 


In meeting your own coal requirements why not 
share the economies secured by those who 
register their satisfaction by using 10,000,000 tons 
of General Coals each year. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. DETROIT CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BUFFALO IRWIN, PA. RICHMOND 


GENERAL COAL 
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2 SKF -EQUIPPED 

: BUILT BY THE 

= TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACH’Y CO. 











TO FERRE SUPER-GSGANFOREZE FR 
SKF «add Sujet beating performance 


we 




















, The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company sensed the need 
} for dependable anti-friction bearings to improve the per- 
formance of their products, so they came to a recognized 


source. They came to Sis. 


SULS Bearings are used in protecting vital rotating parts of 





this Sanforizer from dirt, damaged product, and fire. The ne- 
cessity for bearing adjustments is eliminated, and lubrication 
is reduced to a low level. The result, naturally, is contin- 
uous low-cost performance reflected in a better performing 
P.. machine for finishing mills and plants to buy. Users of 


SUSI products can be sure of one thing always: there's a 


surplus of performance that goes with every SHfSF Bearing. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Before 


washing 





WHAT! DETERGENCY EVEN 
. IN ACID SOLUTIONS? 


ae 
Dn ae Ce one 

















Yes!... with ARCTIC SYNTEX 


and here is actual proof! 





Washed in 
distilled water 





HOW SYNTEX ACTS AS A “SAFETY FACTOR’ 


OU will find that Arctic Syntex 

— because of its amazing resist- 
ance to acids and hard water, and 
actual detergent powers under such 
conditions — provides you with a 
“safety factor” obtainable in no 
other processing agent. . . a factor 
that safeguards the quality of your 
output through every stage of wet 
processing. 

You, of course, may not deliber- 
ately process your goods in the pres- 
ence of acids or metallic salts. But 
you know how these things have a 
way of appearing at unexpected 
places, causing an epidemic of 
second goods, reprocessing and un- 
necessarily high costs. 

Why not protect your output 


ARCTIC 





against this common cause of profit 
loss by using Arctic Syntex in place 
of doubtful, out-dated processing 
agents? 

Arctic Syntex possesses many 
other unique properties that can 
help you cut costs and get the quality 
that brings top prices. 

Your C.P.P. representative will 
be glad to give you full information. 
Or, if you prefer, write direct to us. 
No obligation, of course. 

* * & 
*ARCTIC SYNTEX the most advanced 
development in fatty acid derivatives, is 
made in two forms, A. and T. Each offers 
specific advantages in the processing of 
wool, silk, cotton and rayon. Both are 


stable under usual storage conditions. 
Both are consistently uniform. 


SYNTEX 


(Latest Development in Fatty Acid Derivatives) 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Washed in 
water of ph § 











Washed in hard water 
—hardness 300 ppm. 











ARCTIC SYNTEX 


1. May be used without hesitation in 
acid or alkaline solutions. 

2. It is an excellent wetting-out and 
penetrating agent. 

3.Is unaffected by hard water or 
metallic salts. 

4. Prevents the separation of lime 
soaps and acts to disperse lime 
soap particles already formed. 

5. Shows good scouring action. 


6. An excellent emulsifier for oils 
(Mineral, etc.). 

7. 1s itself neutral in reaction and is 
effective in liquors containing no 
free alkali. Can be used on the 
most delicate shades and goods. 

8. Possesses no felting properties. 
May be used with fabrics which 
are spun loosely or of open weave. 
Is a valuable assistant in fulling, 
however, because of its penetrative 
and emulsifying properties. 

9.Is stable under ordinary storage 
conditions. 

10. Dissolves readily in water, form- 
ing a clear yellowish solution. 

11. Has desirable levelling action in 
dyeing. 
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LOW IN FIRST COST 
HIGHEST IN EFFICIENCY 
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WORM GEAR 
REOUCER 


ROLLER 


CHAIN DRIVE 


P.1.V. GEA 
SPEED VARIATOR 
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SILENT 


CHAIN DRIVE 


— 3 Se 
MOTORIZED 
REOUCER 
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HERRINGBONE 


GEAR REDUCER 


Bi. se ee. 


VARIABLE 
ROLLER DRIVE 





194 Link-Seit Silverstreak sent Cuain arives operating spinning frames. Equippea with 12a-rib 
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Oil-Leak-Proof type casings which provide drop-by-drop lubrication and assure a cool-running drive. 


... Practically No Upkeep 


@ Positive power transmission; low first 
cost; long life; practically no upkeep ex- 
pense; little attention required; ability 
to operate equally well on short or long 
centers; dependable, smooth operation 
—are among the qualities that have 
made Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drives so popular throughout American 
industry, for transmitting the power of 
the prime mover to line shafting and 


machinery and equipment of all kinds. 

Drives have operated 30 years and 
Over with practically no attention and 
with the same high efficiency as when 
first installed. 

Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drives are carried in stock —/2 to 60 
h. p.—by distributors. Larger horse 
powers supplied from the factory on 
short notice. Send for Book No. 1725. 


COMPANY S75 B 


The Leading Manufacturer of Positive Power-Transmitting Equipment 


LINK-BELT 
INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTA 


LINK-BELT 





SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
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DULUX 


1—Is Whiter at the start 


















2—Stays Whiter 
3—Collects Less Dust 


4—Stands Repeated 
Washings 








5—Easy to Apply 


6—Has Exceptional Hid- 
ing end Covers Solidly 


7—Quicker-Drying 

8—More Durable 

9—Has Higher Original 
Gloss and Keeps 


Higher Gloss 


10—Pre-Tested in 
“Lab” and Proved 
Actual Service 





POND 














SNOWY WHITENESS 


that stays white on your walls 
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AKE this simple test. Do it yourself in 

five minutes. Apply Du Pont DULUX 

Super-White beside another mill white now on 
your walls. 

Or do this. Apply DULUX Super-White on a 
wall in your mill. Beside it apply another mill 
white. The DULUX will be whiter at the start. 

But—and here’s the important point for your 
mill—as days and weeks pass, the DULUX will 
still be white. As other mill whites grow yellow 
and shabby, DULUX retains most of its original 
snowy whitness. 

Itstartswhiterandit stayswhiter. DuPont 
chemists use pigments that insure initial white- 
ness and they combine them with the DULUX 








Here’s the Wire finish for Textile Mills 


oil that resists yellowing. DULUX Super-White 
is the WHITER Finish for textile mills. 


Check the other advantages of this 10-Point 
finish. Note the durability ... the coverage... 
the hiding power . . . the ease of application— 
and then realize the economy of maintaining 
DULUX-finished walls and ceilings. 

Many textile mills have proved these points 
by actual test and use. What we would like to 
do is make a test of DULUX in your own plant. 
The finish will speak for itself in certain terms. 

Meanwhile write for the complete booklet 
story—‘‘DULUX—The White Finish That 
Stays White.”’ Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR— Listen to ‘‘The Cavalcade of America’’ every 
Wednesday, 8 p.m., E.S.T7., over Columbia Broadcasting System 


REG. y.s. pat. OFf 


) | LUX Super-White 
STARTS WHITER ... STAYS WHITER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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“Bales and Boxes are 


Bound to Get There’ 














@ And, what's more—when your textile shipments are 
secured with Acme Steelstrap reinforcing band, they 
are ‘Bound to get there” safely and economically. 


Acme Steelstrap has been a favorite of textile people 
for more years than I can remember. Often the ship- 
per and I, working together, can develop a lighter 
weight “package” that is stronger and more compact 
than before. 


Bales, wood boxes and corrugated boxes are all 
prepared for shipment in less time—with Acme Steel- 
strap. From my wide experience in this field and 
your knowledge of your shipping requirements, I am 
sure that we can work out a completely efficiert 
packaging job. 


Write me for a copy of 
My Strap-Book. Let me 
send you tools, seals and 
Acme Steelstrap band to 
try out yourself. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO Doc Stechstrap. 
4TLANTA NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON NEW YORK , 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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9 YEARS PROTECTION 


ON THE SEALED-IN MECHANISM 





A * 


@ Only in Westinghouse ‘Golden Jubilee Water 
Coolers can you obtain this double protection 
...the famous Westinghouse Hermetically- 
sealed Unit, with the outstanding advantage of 
5 years’ protection against service expense on 
the sealed-in mechanism. 

For textile mill use, these Westinghouse 
Coolers offer other outstanding, exclusive ad- 
vantages. Unit, motor and compressor are water 
cooled to assure dependable operation, at full 
capacity even under the most severe conditions, 
regardless of room temperature. Lint, dust, or 


grease cannot clog the Westinghouse water- 
cooled condenser. Large, unobstructed drains do 
away with drainage troubles. 

Westinghouse Golden Jubilee Water Coolers 
were designed especially for difficult industrial 
applications, yet they cost less to operate — 
and no more to buy — than other coolers with- 
out these exclusive advantages. 

For complete details, see your nearest West- 
inghouse Water Cooler dealer, or write direct to 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, C-4, Mansfield, Ohio 


Westinghouse 


Hubilee WATER COOLERS 
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Beat Leather fo 


Cotton 


We recently asked an old and experienced 
Miil Superintendent how the new Leather Sub- 
stitute was spinning. His answer was to reach 
over and get a set of figures just brought in 
to him. 

His report read, that the average breaking 
strength of the yarn spun on Sheepskin was 
several points above that spun on the Substi- 
tute. 

Commenting further, he stated that if he 
had to spin his yarn on this Leather Substitute, 
that it would cost the Mill on an average of 
$10.00 a bale extra for a higher grade cotton 
to bring the breaking strength up to that spun 
on Sheepskins. At 500 bales a week wouldn't 
that be a nice price to pay for the privilege of 
experimenting with a substitute? 


NO SIR—YOU CAN'T BEAT LEATHER FOR 
COTTON SPINNING!! 








OR 


For Dependability and True Economy 
Cover your Rolls with GILLEATHER! 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY, 


Southern Representatives : 

Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. 
Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 
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Spinning 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
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@ To MEET the need for a variable 
speed drive which combines in a 
compact, self-contained enclosure 
any standard make of constant 
speed motor, a variable speed mech- 
anism and (where desired) speed 
reduction gears, REEVES has devel- 
oped the Vari-Speed Motodrive. 

In this new drive, there is no re- 
striction to one make of driving 
motor. Any foot type constant speed 
motor, within standard NEMA di- 
mensions, may be used. 

The Motodrive combines features 
of the time-tested REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmission and REEVES 


COTTON 


Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. Speed 
variation is infinite, accurate, posi- 
tive. Two attractive designs—hori- 
zontal and vertical—each in four 
sizes for motors 1, to 71% h. p. and 
covering speed ratios 2:1 through 
6:1. In various combinations of 
sizes, speed ratios and reduction 
gears, output speeds from 1.35 
r. p. m. to 3480 r. p. m. are obtain- 
able. An ideal variable speed drive 
for textile machines where space is 
limited; also where direct connec- 
tion is necessary. Send for Catalog 
TM-363, REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


April, 1936 


Vertical design Motodrive with speed reduc- 
tion gears. In all units variable speed shaft 
may be extended on either side. Exceedingly 
adaptable for mounting in any position. 


* 


ONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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The purpose of lubrication 
is to reduce friction; and the 
lubricants which do that job 
dependably and economically 
are not only useful, but are 
indispensable to you... 
STANDARD OIL lubricants 
meet every textile need— 
faithfully and well—as most 
operators know from long 
experience. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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_..In the Endless Battle Against 


ORROSION 


Successful Dyers use Monel Metal 
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For more than 25 years...the standard corrosion- 








resistant material for dyehouse service. 


ere! 


a age. | 





























* When corrosion threatens to shorten the 
life of dyeing machinery, specify Monel Metal. 
Maybe rust threatens. Monel Metal is absolutely 
rustproof. Maybe it’s dye liquor. Monel Metal 
is stubbornly resistant to most dyestuffs. Maybe 
it’s acids, alkalies, or peroxide bleaches. Monel 
Metal wins the fight against them. 

Moreover, Monel Metal is strong, resistant to petrol gall ne 4 age nein tne 


wear. Tough. Not easily distorted by hard and a hde ' eres of tow Tim’ Sree seule 
* {4% “ ped paddle type hosiery dyeing ma- 





at the plant of the Hosiers, 


careless handling, as you can see by the condition th e * en omer cedar se 
of the veteran machines on this page. And also zi x J 
the pails and dippers shown. 

Monel Metal is also solid. It has no surface coat- 
ing to chip, crack or wear off. And hence does not 
develop any rough spots from wear nor from 
corrosion or rust either. Its smooth surfaces do 
not harm the most delicate yarns or fabrics. 

Monel Metal does not absorb dye liquors or 
dyestuff. So there’s no waste, no waste time for 
boiling out, and no difficulty in keeping its sur- 
faces clean. Think what that means in avoiding 


off-shades and spoilage. 


6 to 12 years’ service and going strong 


Monel Metal equipment was first used in the Me is the record made by these Monel 

] Metal equipped piece goods dyeing § 
>wt} " ye “rece rag 1° A¢ machines at the plant of the Harvey 
textile industry a quarter century ago. So well has poeaiines at the gene of the Boress 


Canada. Used daily for the bleaching 
and dyeing of rayon, wool and cotton. 


it withstood hard wear and corrosive attack that 
today it is recognized everywhere in the dyeing 
industry as standard corrosion-resistant material. 

You ought to have a copy of “Where to Buy 
Monel Metal Textile Equipment” on your desk. 


If you haven't, send for it. Address 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CoMPANY,INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


& ® a 
Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
MONET’ alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
METAL one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, re- 
= ———w tined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


MONEL METAL 












5 years in use and only the begin- 
ning. This Monel Metal dyeing and 
bleaching equipment in practically 
daily use at the Hamilton, Ontario 
plant of Zimmerknit Limited. 
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FEEL™*Change'” SHAPE 


When ANY V Belt Bends Around the Pulley 


‘ iy TP 


UGB 


Transmission Costs 


In bending, tension narrows the top of a V-belt while compression 
widens the bottom. This distorts a straight sided V-belt into a shape 
that does not fit the sheave groove—as shown in figure 1, below. Note 
the out-bulge of the sides. 


WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 














The precisely engineered concave side of the Gates Vulco Rope 
exactly corrects this distortion—as shown in figure 2. There is no side 
bulge. This means uniform side-wall wear; longer life! Also, the full 
side-wall grip on the pulley prevents slippage on sudden load increases, 
and this saves power as well as belts! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the patented 


concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in all Large Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER CO., Factory Branches 


Terminal Bidg. 1524 So. Western Ave. 747 Warehouse St. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


2213 Griffin St. 999 So. Broadway 
DALLAS DENVER 


GATES ““iz-s DRIVES 
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TWISTED OVER 
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UNLOADED 


While the warper is running, another yarn count can 
be loaded—reducing time to change yarn counts. 


The creel used with the Univer- 
sal System of High Speed Con- 
ing and Warping has two cone 
holders for each warping end. 
This makes a saving in change- 
over time and also makes pos- 
sible the continuous running of 
the warper until another change 
in yarn count is necessary. 


SAVING IN CHANGE-OVER 
TIME 


While one yarn count is still 
running, the creeler loads the 
reserve cone holders with an- 
other yarn count. When the or- 
ders for the first count have 
been completed, the warper ten- 
der assists the creeler to change- 
over. With the old cone swung 
out, the end is broken and sim- 





N3 OUT OF 4 MILLS 


Universal ) “stem 


ply twisted over to the new 
cone, which is then swung into 
place. 


NO KNOT-TYING, NO RE- 
THREADING 


The yarn comes off the cone 


Lib. Lib. Lib. Lit Ayy.\ 
——— —— ae 








The large cone, hold- 
ing as much as four 
small spools, saves 
75% creeling cost. 


over-end so the tension on the 
yarn is light. Knot-tying is not 
necessary; the splice is strong 
enough to hold when the new 
ends are gathered together and 


pulled through the comb and 
drop wires. 


CONTINUOUS RUN ON 
SMALL OR LARGE ORDERS 


With slow speed warping, it is 
necessary to stop the warper at 
the end of each beam. With the 
Universal System, each four- 
pound cone holds enough yarn 
for at least three full beams 
without creeling. 


If the order requires more than 
you can get from one set, the 
reserve cone holders can be 
loaded with another set of the 
same count. In that case, the 
ends are magazined (tied over), 
and the warper is furnished 
with a continuous supply of 
yarn. 





MORE NET RETURN 


gh Sed Cong abirg 


UNIVERSAL WINDING C 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA: PROVIDENCE + SPRINGFIELD * UTICA > CHARLOTTE* ATLANTA 
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NEW YORK: 
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" —to eliminate all stuffing box troubles 


@ This step rings down the curtain on stuffing box troubles. Note 
that the Johnson Rotary Joint merely consists of the two spherical- 
end members which are held against two carbon-graphite rings by the 
force of the pressure within the housing. There is no packing of 
any kind. The ring at the left serves as a bearing—the ring at the 
right as a pressure seal. Since the pressure does its OWN sealing 
the joint is self-adjusting to any pressure. The carbon-graphite rings 
are self-lubricating and last indefinitely. The ball-and-socket design, 
and provision for lateral mis-alignment, also makes the joint com- 
“+. pletely self-aligning. Hundreds of installations have 
::s3 shown the immeasurable superiority of this pack- 

less, self-oiling, self-aligning, self-adjusting joint. 

Remove packing, . . ° 

——ee oe mcmamee pet seeson You take a big step when you install Johnson Joints, 


ROTARY - and you make another big gain when you adopt: 
iN Seen. 








“as a > lla —~——e Gee. 


~~ 





— > ——— — — 
See cee 


Condensete return 


j ;' 
Tap end of shaft for joint 1» enpessting trap 


Tap end of shaft and 
put in pipe plug 





“ 









Remove packing 
end follower 
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‘ Wy 
é we = 
. Cans ee The Johnson Method 
| : é —for complete removal of water and air 
rs A ; ~) @ This step rings down the curtain on heat losses and delayed pro- 
Steom [k= Seon? duction schedules. The method of installation is shown opposite. 
— In this type of installation the Johnson Rotary Joints are provided 
' ae with a syphon pipe connection which is drained by an inverted 
! Header ° ° ° ° ° 
ee bucket, non air-binding trap. The opposite or “discharge” end of 
Method of installing Joh T Bo 
Renaey ieee Feiite oe boeiGone. the shaft is plugged and the old steam header sealed off. When dry 


cans are equipped in this way, by-passes and interaction are elimi- 
nated and cans are ready to operate five or ten minutes after steam 


| is turned on. 


Ask for complete details covering Johnson Joints and methods of 
installation on slashers, calenders and steam heated rolls. 








THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 








@ Endorsed by leading Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


These manufacturers either use Johnson Joints as 
standard or will furnish them on specification: 


i 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Morrisson Machine Co. 

Saco Lowell Shops Van Vlaanderen Machine Co. 
The Textile a Machinery Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
. Compa Frank P. Davis Co. 

John Waldron Corporation B. F. Perkins & Son Co. 


Johnson Joints in- 

stalledon Dry Can | 
manufactured by 
the Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery Co. 
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Rotary PRESSURE\/JOINT 
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THE WAY TO INCREASED PROFITS 





PROFIT 


LOW COST 
CONTROLLED pH 
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PROTECTED FIBRE 
DURABILITY 


QUALITY 
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SELLING PRICE 
TOP MARKET 
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PERFECT FINISH 
APPEARANCE 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS °.. 








SELLING EXPENS A 
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OYEING BLEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


TRANSPORTATION 
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AND FINISHING 


















BOIL OFF 


PPEARANCE 


OURABILITY 


DEPARTMENT 











OF SOLUTION 
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TEMPERATURE 








HE success of any textile mill is measured by 
PROF IT—the difference between production 
costs and net selling price. Production costs 
can be controlled within certain limits by the 
exercise of efficiency and economy, but selling 
price is influenced by supply and demand, compe- 
tition, relative quality of similar products, etc. 
You cannot control price on competitive products, 
but you CAN control the QUALITY of your prod- 
ucts and place them in the realm of quality prod- 
ucts that build their own reputation, create their 
own demand and in a large measure demand their 
own price. 


The Vital Responsibility of 
the Wet-Finishing Process 


The quality of any textile is decided in the Boil-off 
department or wet-finishing process, for if this 
process is overdone it has tendered the fabric for 
which there is no remedy and if it is underdone 
the bleaching, dyeing and finishing department is 
“stopped in its tracks” because they cannot prop- 
erly finish a dirty, greasy fabric. If the total in- 
vestment in the finished grey-goods ready for mar- 
ket, was carefully segregated into departments, 
each bearing its proportionate expense, it would 
be found that the Boil-off department bears only a 
small part of the total investment, but compared 
to the RESULT and the great RESPONSIBILITY 
of its work, is like the “tail wagging the dog”. 


Save the Fibre 
and You Save ALL 


In the wet processing of textiles, the characterist- 
ics of the fibre and its impurities should be bal- 
anced with the caustic strength, detergency and 
temperature of the solution. Each fibre has its 
own limit of caustic strength it can stand, beyond 
which tendering automatically and inevitably re- 
sults. Therefore, there is an urgent need to have 
a controlled and stable caustic strength or pH 
value, coupled with ample detergent action that 
will do the necessary work at a safe temperature. 
Concretely, the pH Value must remain static at ANY 
concentration; the detergent action must be cumu- 
lative as concentration increases. DEPURATOR 
and NEUTRALITE products give this control auto- 
matically. We demonstrate without cost or obli- 
gation to you. 


DEPURATORxx 


Sor Cotton 


NEUTRALITE xx 


for Silk and Wool 


NEUTRALITE xe 


Sor Heavily OE. | Rayon and Wool 











DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


RALEIGH, N.C. COLUMBIA, &. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


TEXARKANA, ARK. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Diehl Motors driving silk winders 
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Diehl Flange Type Motors, Proctor & Schwartz Dryer 


Diehl Motors driving Saco-Lowell cotton spinners 
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Diehl Motors driving Atwood 5-B Doubler twisters 
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Whitin cotton spin- 
ners, Clark Thread 
Co., Austell, Ga. 


Loom motor instal- 
lation, Stehli Silk 
Co. 


any leading textile machinery 
manufacturers and individual mills, recognizing the im- 
portance and economy of using motors exactly suited to 
their requirements, have standardized on Diehl Textile 
Motors. Thousands of these motors in service... driving 
looms, coners, spinners, winders, twisters, warpers, clean- 
ers, dryers and other equipment in silk, cotton, rayon and 
woolen mills are outstanding testimonials to their excel- 
lence. 


Dieh] Textile Motors embody the best principles of modern 
electric motor design and construction, and have been 
especially developed to provide utmost compactness, 
highest machine efficiency and reliable performance 
with a minimum of maintenance. 


Diehl engineers have solved many difficult application 
problems and welcome an opportunity to make their ex- 
perience available for the design, redesign or moderniza- 
tion of your machines. Write our Textile Department or 
nearest district office. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CoO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co.—267 Fifth Ave., New York 


DIEHL) Ji:MOTORS 
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Weaving Efficiency 
Depends on the Slashing 


Quality and appearance of textile products depend on the weaving—and 
weaving efficiency depends on the slashing. A superior warp size is vital 
to the slashing process and there is only one enzyme product which has 
stood the test of time for successfully liquefying ANY brand of pearl starch 
to produce the most superior warp sizing and cloth finishing mixtures. This 
enzyme should not be confused with malt diastase, pancreas or other en- 
zymes which may convert starch but carry the conversion into sugars to the 
utter destruction of the desirable properties of starch for warp sizing. 
There is only one 


Fully Protected by U. S. Patents 


and it can be relied upon to work satisfactorily under ALL working condi- 
tions and on ALL grades and brands of pearl starch. You can always be 
sure that ARCY will carry the conversion to just the CORRECT degree for 
maximum sizing value—producing a thin, non-congealing size solution with 
superior penetrating and binding qualities—a solution that is transparent 
and does not cloud the colors or produce frosty splotches. Let ARCY help 
you secure maximum weaving efficiency and a superior quality and appear- 
ance in your product. A trial will convince you. An interesting booklet 
is yours for the asking. Ask today. 


Drake Corporation 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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In Prints! 


CLEAR DEFINED MARKS that 
accent colored figures and their 
contrasts’. . . fee WHITE 
DISCHARGE EFRECTS that 
give color its fullest opportunity 
in figured fabric display. 
HYDROSULPHITE A W has 
answered every requirement of 
the print shop 
HYDROSULPHITE A W under 
the Arkansas formula...is your 
assurance of a finer fabric turn 
out control of print-shop 
eleamterear: a swifter selling 
program betore the admiring 
eves of trade behind the desk 


and before the counter. 


MOVE AHEAD 
the Mark of 
Excellence... 
MUVE UP to 
HYUROSULPHITE 

“AV 
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Tirestone 
“COTTON MILLS 


ey 


When Firestone Cotton Mills 
acquired the present Gastonia 
Plant--one of the largest tire fabric 
plants in the world--the first step 
was to bring the whole property 
into efficient operating order. 


With our wide experience in all 
phases of textile problems, it was 
natural enough that they should 
call on us to assist them in the 
modernization of the village as 
well as the mill. 


The Gastonia property stands 
today as a model of modern oper- 
ation, attracting the highest type 
of worker, and equipped to pro- 
duce the type of fabric which con- 
tributes so much to the Firestone 
reputation for highest quality 
production. 


GEORGI! 
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‘The American 
Business Paper 


NE. of the vital reasons for the tremendous commercial develop- 

ment in the United States is the American business press. The 
American business man, manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, is pre- 
sented each month with a veritable encyclopedia of information in 
his chosen field. To the schools of America, and the daily press, as 
instruments of democratic education must be added our business 
press with its specialized service. 


Consider these features of well-conducted 
business papers, and their influence on the 
development of business technique 


eS, Ni EWS which, in the business paper, means the presen- 
tation of all angles of controversial matters; the rapid dissemination 
if information about new or improved products; the spread of 
knowledge concerning shifts in personnel in an industry, so important 
to all concerned; the exhaustive studies of conditions and trends 
which show in what directions industry is moving; the co-relation of 
specific developments in an industry with general movements in busi- 
ness; the technical information which, in any one issue of a competent 
business paper, might amount to as much as an individual could hope 
to gather in a lifetime; and over and above all this detailed material 
is the editorial comment, sifting, comparing, commenting, searching 
out the basic elements, organizing the mass of news and information 
into compact, usable generalizations. 





The American Business Paper is one of the evidences of America’s 
willingness to learn. Like its widespread system of democratic edu- 
cation, the Business Paper serves an industry’s need for impartial in 
formation, placing at each reader’s command the same accumulation 
of data, for such use as he may make of it. 
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MODERNIZE 


with 
JOHNSON Quality BRONZE 


* GREATER MACHINE PERFORMANCE 
* LONGER BEARING LIFE 


graphited BRONZE BEARINGS 


* A bearing designed to fill many important textile 
machine applications. 40 to 45% graphite contact 
with the shaft, provides the necessary lubrication 
and yet retains all of the important bearing char- 
acteristics. The graphite is not soluble in oil, gaso- 
line or water and is held permanently in place by 
grooves cut into the bearing surface at a 7° lead. 


graphited BRONZE SADDLES 


+. The combination of Bronze and graphite in this 
particular .... yet highly important part .... 
eliminates entirely the necessity of a lubricant. 
This makes possible a definite saving in both oil 
and oiling operations. 





In a recent test, for 5000 continuous operating 
hours, this saddle showed absolutely no trace of 
wear. In addition, its smooth operation resultedina 
constant uniform yarn and aided considerably inthe 
satisfactory performance of the Spinning Frame. 


graphited END-STAND INSERTS 


* This particular application makes a double saving. 
The graphite supplies the necessary lubrication 
while the insert prevents wear on the shaft. Here is 
an inexpensive application that will save you con- 
siderable in maintenance of machinery, elimina- 
tion of spoilage due to oil, and increased machine 
efficiency. 


Bulletin 360 .WRITE FOR A COPY 


+ 48 Pages—fully illustrated—complete size informa- 
tion on Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze Bars, Gen- 
eral Purpose bearings and Electric Motor bearings. 
We offer you this interesting catalogue—and the 
services and advice of our engineering department 
to help you gain greater operating efficiency—en- 
tirely without obligation. Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


530 SOUTH MILL STREET @® NEW CASTLE, PENNA. 
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Single 
Row 


Radial 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS ARE NOW 
IN SERVICE IN SUCH TEXTILE 
MACHINERY AS THE FOLLOWING: 


Bale Breakers Dyeing Equipment 
Feeders Extractors 

Openers Dryers 

Feed Tables Printing Machinery 
Distributors Agers 

Breaker Lappers Soapers 
Intermediate Lappers Tenter Frames 
Finisher Lappers Calenders 

Cards ‘ Button Breakers 
Roving Frames Shoddy Pickers 
Spinning Frames Garnett Machines 
Twisters Burr Pickers 
Winders Mixing Pickers 
Warpers Scourers 

Slashers Fulling Mills 
Looms Shearing Machines 


Bleaching Equipment Rayon Pot Spinners 





FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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( ARRYING ON WITHOUT INTERRUPTIONS 


Fatnir Wide Inner Ring with 
Sleeve-Locking Collar 


...on Fafnirs 





HIS warp sizing machine built by the Cocker Machine and Foundry 

Company is made to the highest possible standards of material 
and workmanship. Quite natural, then, that Fafnir Ball Bearings 
should be selected to insure friction-free operation of moving parts, 
for Fafnirs have proven their power-saving strength and stamina in 
textile machines of every description. In the words of the builder, 
this warper “carries on with no unnecessary stops for adjustments 
and repairs.” It is 100% Fafnir-equipped, both the Radial and Wide 
Inner Ring Bearing Types being used throughout. 

Cieanliness, an important factor in all textile mills, is promoted by 
grease-lubricated Fafnirs in sealed housings. The ease with which the 
Wide Inner Ring Type is mounted is another feature that has influ- 
enced manufacturers to select these bearings. 

Fafnirs, with “the most complete line of types and sizes in America,” 
can save you money and maintenance costs. Consult any Fafnir repre- 
sentative.... THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, New Britain, Conn. 


Representatives also at: Atlanta, Ga.... Birmingham, Alabama... 
Boston, Mass. ... Charlotte, N. C. ... Dallas, Texas... Houston, 
Texas ... Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Controlled Cyclone 

















= Cleans Fly! 


without damage 


to roving or yarn 


Here, at last, is an Overhead Automatic Cleaner 
that removes fly without damage to roving or yarn. 


With a whirling column of air passing over ma- 
chines every 3 to 6 minutes, lint is kept in suspen- 
sion to prevent it from settling on machines. 


This cyclonic action can be easily regulated from 
the scientifically designed blower so that the proper 
velocities are directed where cleaning is most 
needed. 


Tests have shown that gouts can be eliminated— 
better yarn produced—spinners handle more sides 
—when the cleaning job is left to American 
MonoRail Automatic Cleaners. 


A conference with our engineers may solve 
your fly problem. Write for further data. 


AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 


Company 
13106 ATHENS AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Southern Representative: 


Curran S. Easley, P. O. Box 755, Greenville, S. C. 
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New Net Prottts- to you/ 


__ can modernize your 
application of power to 
machines, save money on instal- 
lation costs and fixed charges, 
reduce power costs, improve 
plant power factor, increase 
production efficiency, secure 
machine mobility, arrange pro- 
duction in logical flow-lines, 
and manufacture your product 
more economically by systema- 
tizing your machine drives in 


accordance with Modern Group 
Drive principles. 

Just these results have been 
accomplished in many of the 
country’s leading plants in the 
metal- working, wood-working, 
process, textile, paper-making, 
and machine tool industries. 
M. G. D. may be able to effect 
substantial economies in ap- 
plying power to your machines, 
and thereby deliver to you new 


and unexpected net profits. 
Send for your free copy of 

the Red Book, “A Practical 

Analysis of Some Fundamentals 

of Industrial Power Transmis- 

sion” today. 

POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 
1 ATLANTIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN, 


A research association 
of producers and dis- 
tributors of power,pow- 
erunitsand mechanical 
equipment for the 
transmission of power 








A POWER DOLLAR SAVED IS A PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED 
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A unique, distinctive aid for more efficient weave- 
room performance that enables the mill to know, 
not guess, as to the amount of size added, 
whether a balanced formula is being used, whether 
starch or other ingredients are being wasted. 


These tests are made in your own mill under pres- 
ent conditions, and completed in our own labora- 
tories; a confidential report is given you, including 
photomicrographs, recommended changes if 
needed, and full data that will point the way to 
greater weave-room profits. 


If you want to know what the Houghton Size 
Check-up Test has done for others, and what it can 
do for you, send the coupon below, or write fully to-- 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


240 W. Somerset Street, Philadelphia. 
(Southern Office—Charlotte, N. C.) 





SOR ee 
in check” ‘ | Company ____-_------ i Ss th eine 
steP wy Sizivg" —— rn 
O ¥ : City_______. 
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ONYX LABORATORIES ... working every day 
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Above: View of Research Laboratory No. 1 





Left: Corner of Research Laboratory No, 2 


A STAFF of SPECIALISTS 


. . . concentrating on better processing and finishing! 





While you are busy in your mill with problems Every ONYX processing and finishing compound 
of production .. . ONYX chemists are working is the result of this intensive research, testing, 
hard to make your production less of a problem. careful manufacturing and control. The benefits 


are translated into improved mill performance 


Drawing on a vast background of experience and 
and finer fabrics. Samples of any Onyx products 


experiments—working in modern, fully-equipped 
research, analytical and plant control laborato- 


i o' y 4 i n i ; 
ries, the ONYX chemists advance on a scientific ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
accurate basis. Specialists on Finishing Materials 


will be sent upon request. 


USE THESE LABORATORIES AS YOUR OWN! 


| Onyx specialized iaboratory facilities are always at your 

ere” PT ere ae . 8 service for analysis work—-to solve any mill problem—or 
ae hee . . : . 7 ” . . 

- = RF 4 to develop any special products. Use them, without obli- 


gation or cost. 


PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 
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Above: ANALYTICAL 
LABORATORY 


Right: PLANT CONTROL 
LABORATORY 
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HOW WOULD YOU 


ON THE SIDES? 


URFACE grinding of card 
clothing is no novelty to 
you. It is done in your own mill 
many times during the year. But 
have you ever wondered how 
the wire in cotton card fillets 
is ground ON THE SIDES by 
the manufacturer? Possibly you 
didn't even know that this is 
standard practice, — at least 
with Ashworth. 


Consider the fact that in the 
average cotton card clothing 
there are about 79,200 points to 
the square foot. Consider also 
that each tooth is scarcely big- 
ger than a tooth brush bristle. 
Then you have some idea of the 
difficulty of side grinding these 
teeth in an accurate, practical 
way. 





COTTON 





The tact that an Ashworth DID 
solve this problem in a very ef- 
ficient manner years ago is one 
of the many ways in which this 
business has blazed a trail of 
progress in the textile industry. 


A shurrth. 


PIONEERS IN 
oF Vem Reokg iiic 
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GRIND THESE WIRE TEETH 





This Ashworth invention _ is 
known as plow grinding. There 
are other methods of side 
grinding in general use to-day 
and plow grinding in one form 
or another may be practiced 
by other manufacturers, but 
this company still has its own 
improved, highly efficient 
method. 


This operation makes each wire 
considerably thinner at the top 
than at the base. Thus the fibre 
slides off more easily and less 
stripping is required. This in 
turn increases the life of the 
clothing. 


NOTE: Other Ashworth con- 
tributions to card clothing prog- 
ress will be described in future 
advertisements. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INCORPORATED 
WOOLEN DIV: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester, and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 





PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card clothing for cotton, wool, worsted, silk and asbestos cards and for all types of 
napping machinery; brusher clothing and card clothing for special purposes; lickerin wire and garnet wire; sole distrib- 
utors for Platt's Metallic Wire: lickerins and top flats reclothed at all plants. 
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CHALLENGER 


FIRST IN TRANSMISSION ECONOMY 


COTTON 
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@ Challenger Square Edge Belting will 
serve your needs for years without ap- 
preciable loss of its high strength, unusu- 
al flexibility, low stretch and pulley-grip- 
ping friction surface. It will keep your belt 
costs and your power costs to the min- 
imum. 

Challengeris built to endure—to main- 
tain its original properties under con- 
stant daily use and set up new records 


of lasting efficiency. 

Made in roll or cut lengths or endless 
to specifications. Stocked by well known 
mill supply distributors, ready for quick 
delivery to your plant. 


THE REPUBLIC 
RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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. If Increasing Your Profits 
— Bores You--so will 
this page | 


25% VARIATION IN SPEED 


| 


VP, 
Pie. 


HE new Vari-Pitch Sheave, for Texrope V-Belt Drives, gets the highest 

efficiency out of your machines and in so doing puts every possible 

f penny of profit into your pocket. 

® Here is how it is done: by a simple adjustment, which takes but a few 

moments, the diameter of the Vari-Pitch Sheave can be altered to an extent 

which will give you a variation in speed of from 15 to 25% per sheave; if 

both sheaves are of this type the range of variation will be from 30 to 50%. Base developed for the motion control 
This permits you to experiment with the minutest fractional increases Vari-Pitch Sheave. You simply turn the 

or decreases of diameter, through the entire range of possible speed vari- hand wheel t eer the Glamates of the 

‘tion, to ascertain at just what speed your machinery shows the highest yen perreregrearenetaitid ra — 

possible efficiency; also you can use the same machines for making dif- tate neaner belt tenaten. 

ferent products, some of which may require higher, some lower speed — Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 


and do all this without the cost and delay of dismantling the old and buy- 


ing and installing the new, but merely by a simple adjustment. 
Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves are made for stationary and motion control. Belt a b y G oo d ric h 


Straitline Automatic Ball Bearing Motor 





TEXROPE DIVISION 
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25% VARIATION IN SPEED 





ITIHE new Vari-Pitch Sheave, for Texrope V-Belt Drives, gets the highest 
efficiency out of your machines and in so doing puts every possible 
penny of profit into your pocket. 
| Here is how it is done: by a simple adjustment, which takes but a few 
moments, the diameter of the Vari-Pitch Sheave can be altered to an extent 
which will give you a variation in speed of from 15 to 25% per sheave; if Straitline Automatic Ball Bearing Motor 
both sheaves are of this type the range of variation will be from 30 to 50%. Base developed for the motion control 
This permits you to experiment with the minutest fractional increases Vari-Pitch Sheave. You simply turn the 
or decreases of diameter, through the entire range of possible speed vari- hand wheel to alter the diameter of the 
ation, to ascertain at just what speed your machinery shows the highest seit iteaeeaiinaaia tana diaiaiaa nial tie ciate 
possible efficiency; also you can use the same machines for making dif- tate peamer belt tunsten. 
ferent products, some of which may require higher, some lower speed— Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 
and do all this without the cost and delay of dismantling the old and buy- 
ing and installing the new, but merely by a simple adjustment. 
Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves are made for stationary and motion control. Belts b y Goodrich 


sheave and simultaneously the base 


TEXROPE DIVISION 
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Events of Importance 


Cotton mill executives throughout the South will gather at Pinehurst, 
N. C., April 30th to May 2nd for the Fortieth Annual Convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. This constructive 
organization, one of the most powerful in the textile industry, will con- 
vene to exchange ideas of mutual benefit and frame plans and pro- 
grams for future growth and profit. 


At Philadelphia, April 20th to 24th, will be held the Thirty-Second 
Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition. The latest designs of knitting ma- 
chinery and related equipment and the newest methods of packaging 


and merchandising will be displayed. Knitting mill executives from 
all sections of the country will be in attendance. 


COT fo 


MAY ANNUAL 
CONVENTION NUMBER 


Both of these important events, including papers presented and ac- 
tions taken, will be reported fully in the May Annual Convention 


Number of COTTON. It will be an issue of keenest interest to every 
textile manufacturer. 


Manufacturers selling the industry will want to take advantage of the 
widespread reader following of the May number by bringing their 
products and services prominently to the attention of the mills through 
its pages. Forms close April 24th. 





Send Your Space Reservation Early 
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R H O A D S Insure Smooth Operation 


TANNATE and Lower Power Costs 
LEATHER | fase : 
BELTING GOLDENS 
TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 


























WISE BUYING CAN MEAN 
NEW PROFITS 


On winders in a New England mill 
leather belts were showing such short 
life that the management was seri- 
ously considering V-Belt drives. They 
said no belt would last longer than 
six weeks. 





A Rhoads representative assured 
them that a Tannate Leather Belt 


would be "going strong" at the end Equipped with 
of eight weeks! The Tannate Belt 


was ordered. Two months later when FA F N | R B A L L B E A R | N G S 


Blower and Fan Bearings 


he called, they said, "We passed your With the dependable combination of Goldens 

bill yesterday; the belt is doing fine." 54 years’ experience and Faftnir ball bearing efti- 

ciency and smoothness, you are assured of trans- 

That belt lasted six months, instead mission equipment that will give you many extra 
of six weeks; and that has been about years of service and lower power costs. 


Write for catalogue No. |! and prices on 

Goldens' Drop Hangers; Post Hangers; Pillow 

Blocks; Loose Pulleys; Blower and Fan Boxes; 

DY ede Wee Flange and Cartridge Units; Spinning and Twister 
The greatest “hit” in this mill has Frame Boxes; or any special application. 

been Tannate Loom Belts. The first 


one was istaled in uly, 1933, ord | Ut]! GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


shortening. 
Columbus, “ Georgia 


the average life of succeeding Tan- 
nate Belts on their winders. 





The long life, slight stretch and 
positive grip of Tannate Leather Belt- 


ing has meant real savings in this mill. Also Manufacturers of 
Why not let it mean as much to you? Hangers Rope Sheaves 
Pillow Blocks Continuous Dyeing Machines 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS Shaft Couplings Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 
| Cast Iron Pulleys Dye Liquor Tanks 
Philadelphia, 35 N. 6th St. Size Kettles Cast Iron Tanks 
aan a an V-Belt Sheaves Cloth Inspecting Machines 


Chicago, 26 N. Clinton St. 
Atianta, 88 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Cleveland, 1200 W. Nisth St. 

Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
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"vow’re OUT " 


@ It’s useless to argue with the um- 
pire. What he says is final. 


And it’s useless to argue with your 
mill superintendent. When he says 
untreated water used in wet-processing 
is lowering the quality of your finished 
goods, he’s stating a fact that can’t be 
denied. You're losing prestige. You’re 
losing sales. You’re out money! 


Supply water must be absolutely 
clear, sOft and colorless to meet mod- 





Permutit Water Conditioning Equip- 
ment may now be purchased under the 
terms of the National Housing Act. 
These loans are not made by the Gov- 
ernment, but by your own banker. . 
or they can be arranged through 
Permutit. The terms of payment allow 
gradual liquidation over a period of 
years, so your payments are more 
than met by the savings effected by 
Permutit. 


ern-day requirements. Textile experts 


mediately noticeable. There are fewer 


are agreed that so conditioning a mill’s reruns and rejections, and less yarn 
water supply means that quality is breakage . because soft water elim- 


raised to new high levels, and that 
costs are simultaneously cut. 


AAA_A 


That is why more than 1,000 textile 
mills now use water conditioning 
equipment — PERMUTIT equipment, 
because it saves enough to pay back 
its cost, (usually within two years). 


The benefits from Permutit are im- 


inates harsh, insoluble curds, and fibres 
come through clean and pliable. Soap, 
soda and bleach are saved. And boiler- 
tube repairs and replacements are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


We will be glad to show you how 
water conditioning can benefit your 
mill. Just mail the coupon below for 
complete descriptive literature. 


Permutit 


weld Gondilioning oning Gquipment 


a 
| THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dept. BL, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 
i Please send me, without obligation, complete details about the purchase of 
| Permutit equipment under the terms of the National Housing Act. 
' 
g Name ee a eT ne a a Ee TT a 
er 

ID, ia iii shclnee cities dalenstibnacaian ae tiaaaiabaitinniniuiiilbi nalaticiiinssiitesealiaiasnieiscainapaiiaampnasitanit 
i 
LTS ET A TE 
' 
S AGéress.........-.--.-~..-.-.--------. City.-.---------__-.-~.-~--~-----.- 
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Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa... Partial view of 30 Proctor machines now in operation 


ill Owners, Patcticulat 


bout Huality, ile. .<. 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ BOARDING MACHINES 


@ The Proctor & Schwartz Automatic Boarding Machine is found in a long list of progres- 
sive mills throughout the country where fineness of finish is a requisite of high quality. 
@ At the Knitting Arts Exhibition, you can see the new device that supplements the 
highly desirable conditioning to the entire stocking by imparting a faultless finish 
to the welts of long, medium and short stockings for women. Also ask to see the adjust* 
able deflecting shutters that regulate the flow of warm air in the dryer and cause it to 
concentrate on the heavier parts of the hosiery. Then there is the new hard finish on 
our ideal hosiery boards that is well worth your attention. 

@ The new Proctor & Schwartz Automatic Boarding Machine is designed not only to 
produce the finest obtainable finish to hosiery, but also to afford the maximum of ease 
and comfort to the operators and enable them to produce more hosiery an hour than 





% 


; Keri 
ri gp SSS iS nt MOOT ge 

















any other boarding equipment in the world. 

@ Then, too, this machine is readily adaptable to both ladies’ hosiery and men’s half 
hose as well as a variety of sizes. In fact, the changing of the form sizes can be accom- 
plished in less than three minutes. 


See the working demonstration of this remarkable equipment at the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia during the week of April 20, 1936. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ¢ INC ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES 


— —protected inside and out 


AWe with stainless ENDURO 


Users of these package dyeing machines 
. can forget about corrosion, dye retention, 
,;— and other causes of off-colors, frequently 
due to the equipment material. These 

on . machines are made of stainless ENDURO, 
e Yj inside and out. No corrosion can occur. 
ae C @ Just a quick cleaning of the smooth, stain- 
proof inner surface removes every trace 
of color, and banishes all possibility of 
dye retention. Thus, true colors are assured 
... andcleaning for color changes becomes 
a quick, effortless task. You should get the 
complete facts about ENDURO .. . learn 
how this perfected stainless steel is im- 


















proving operations and cutting dyehouse 
costs. Write Department CO for full details. 


RepublicSteel  pgyrr 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 


COR PORATION STAINLESS STEEL 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation Petents Nos. 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 1316817 ond 1339378. emouno is sold only through 
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Pinehurst Meeting of the A\merican 
Association to be Great Event 


Cotton Manufacturers Association will be held 

at The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C., on Friday 
and Saturday, May 1 and 2. The regular pre-con- 
vention dinner meeting of the Board of Government 
will be held at 7:30 P. M., Thursday, April 30th. This 
meeting will bring together a representative attend- 
ance of southern cotton-textile mill executives and 
their associates and friends. It represents the chief 
gathering of these southern executives during the 
year. 

While there will be one or two addresses by men 
of national prominence on some pertinent present- 
day theme, the keynote of the convention will be, 
“The Social and Economic Value of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry to the South.” President Thomas H. 
Webb of Concord, N. C., will sound this keynote in 
his address. 

There will be several addresses during the morn- 
ing of May 1, among them will be one by Dr. Claud- 
ius T. Murchison, president of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. This will be Dr. 
Murchison’s first appearance before the 
Association, and because of his able 
leadership and constructive thinking, 
this address is anticipated with a great 
deal of interest. 

In the afternoon there will be a round 
table conference conducted by Donald 
Comer, president and treasurer of Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., and first 
vice-president of the Association, on the 
subject, “The Social and Economic Prob- 
lems Common to the Cotton Farmer and 
Cotton Manufacturer and How They 
May Be Solved to Mutual Advantage.” Mr. Comer 
will open the discussion. Following him, there will 
be addresses prepared on three phases of the subject, 
after which a full and frank discussion will take 
place. 

In the afternoon, also, Miss Catherine Cleveland, 
consumer consultant of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
will meet with the visiting ladies and discuss with 
them the cotton vogues for the season, displaying 
dress styles, swatches of goods, photographs and oth- 
er designs indicating cotton trends in domestic uses. 

On the evening of May 1, at 8 P. M., the regu- 
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lar banquet of the Association will be given at which 
the guests of honor will be introduced by President 
Webb. There will then follow a musical program 
and a very important address delivered by a nation- 
ally known diplomat. 

This will conclude the banquet session. Follow- 
ing this there will be moving pictures shown in the 
Crystal Room depicting the social work and devel- 
opment at the Avondale Mills. 

There will also be dancing in the ball room for 
those who care to participate. 

On Saturday morning, May 2, there will be the 
regular business session of the Association at which 
the various reports of the activities of the Associa- 
tion will be read, then will follow the resolutions, the 
election of officers, the presentation of the Presi- 
dent’s medal and adjournment. 

Already, a very large attendance has been indi- 
cated by the hotel registrations. 

Pinehurst is an inviting place for rest and relax- 
ation. It also invites the 
energies and minds of men 
to display their best be- 
cause it is quiet, commodi- 
ous and rather isolated 
from the daily distractions 
of commercial life. 

There are golf courses, 
beautiful drives and walk- 


ways, horseback riding, 
archery and other attrac- 
tions. 


For those who desire to 
drive dull cares away and 
lapse into a spell similar to 
the effects of the Lethean Waters, there is also a 
special place provided for them. 

By and large, this meeting indicates that the time 
and place have been fortunately selected. 

There will be provided a special program for the 
visiting ladies on Saturday morning. 

Thos. H. Webb, president, Locke Cotton Mills 
Company, Concord, N. C., is retiring president of the 
Association; Donald Comer, president of Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., and Robert E. Henry, presi- 
dent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., are vice-presi- 
dents. W. M. McLaurine is secretary. 


and Thomas H. Webb, 
of A. C. M.A. 
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A Descriptive Discussion of 





By John Klinck 


term yarn conditioning generally either means 
the treatment of filling yarn so as to set the 
twist and prevent it from kinking in the weaving, 
or else it refers to the placing of a required mois- 
ture content in yarn already wound into a package. 


|: THE ordinary process of cotton manufacture the 


lt Used to Condition Itself 


Both of these treatments are of comparatively re- 
cent development. In the days of the spinning wheel, 
the spinning process was slow, the weaving still slow- 
er, and cotton yarn does have the property of set- 
ting its own twist if left alone long enough. No 
matter how many turns per inch there are, in course 
of time they will settle into themselves and when 
the yarn is wound off it will be perfectly slack and 
straight without a kink in it. So far as package 
conditioning goes, until the development of the cone 
or tube-wound package, most yarn that was sold and 
shipped was put up in skeins and warps, and while 
the moisture content was taken account of, it is 
doubtful if there was any well developed system of 
regulating it. Possibly water was added, but after 
all, it is extremely hard to vary the moisture con- 
tent of cotton and make it stick. If there is too 
much, it will lose rapidly to the air, and if there is 
too little, it will pick it up in spite of all get-out 
until it has about six per cent more or less. This 
is, in round numbers, the moisture content of cot- 
ton, and that is about where it stays whether you 
want it to or not, provided, of course, that the atmos- 
pheric conditions are anywhere near normal. 





Methods of Yarn Conditioning 


It would seem, therefore, that the best way to 
set the twist in filling yarn is to let it stand for a 
while before weaving, and until the development of 
high speed manufacture, this was what happened, 
and nobody had to worry about kinky filling. In 
fact, this method is still in use, and it is quite pos- 
sible to find mills that condition their filling by no 
other method than letting it stand a couple of days 
or longer. This involves a very large equipment of 
bobbins, a considerable space to store the yarn while 
it is ageing, and a heavy investment in spun yarn 
which is idle. For these reasons, especially where 
there are several numbers of yarn to be handled, 
some more rapid method is necessary so that the 
filling yarn can be taken to the weave room and run 
off as quickly as possible after spinning. 


Newer Methods of Conditioning Yarn 


This is done by the application of water. Water 
is the basic principle of the majority of conditioning 
systems so far devised, and the manner of aiding 
it to penetrate into the yarn and set the twist is the 
difference between methods. These in a general 
way can be divided into the hot and cold processes. 


The ‘Hot" Method 


Most chemical and physical actions are speeded 
up in the presence of heat. The penetration of water 
into a bobbin of yarn is accomplished very quickly 
if the water is hot, and probably the simplest way 
to get results is to blow steam through a box of 
yarn. The steam furnishes the water and the heat 
at the same time. There is also a machine which 
passes the yarn in a loose form through on an apron, 
and sprays it with hot water and steam. Another 
idea is to place the boxes 
of yarn in a room which 
has a high temperature 
combined with a maximum 
degree of relative humidi- 
ty. After staying in this 


CONDITIONING — FILLING 
—Yarn dumped on the load- 
ing apron of this machine is 
carried up to a brass apron 
with the’ bars spaced slightly 
apart, on which the yarn is 
sprayed both above and be- 
low with conditioning fluid 
to give a quick penetration 
and rapid setting of twist 
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CONE CONDITIONING—This equip- 
ment is shown as used in a southern miil 
making sale yarn for chemically condi- 
tioning package yarn, with the purpose 
of improving the knitting qualities of 
the yarn by lubricating the fibers, and 
increasing the strength and providing 
uniform humidity throughout the pack- 
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room for a sufficient time, the water 
has penetrated and the twist has set. 
This idea has also been developed into 
a machine which is nothing but a 
small conditioning room into which 
small boxes of yarn go on a traveling 
apron and after going “round and 
round” come out all set. 

There are several objections to this hot system. 
In the first place, steam is a very expensive item. 
Not only that, but the yarn cannot be conditioned 
unless steam is available. Another objection is that 
the filling bobbins are softened by the heat and do 
not last as long as they should. In addition, there 
is the element of time, since these methods generally 
require some time for the filling to be conditioned, 
and there is always the possibility that if the spin- 
ning room is behind or if the weave room is in a 
hurry, or if somebody doesn’t know or care just how 
long the yarn should be treated, it will be used be- 
fore it is ready. 


The "Cold" Process—with Chemicals 


There has been developed recently what can be 
called the cold process of conditioning. Fundament- 
ally, this is simply the adding of a penetrant to 
water so as to drive it into the yarn. There are a 
number of liquids and machines on the market for 
this purpose, and this method has been steadily gain- 
ing in favor since its introduction. In addition to 
the penetrating quality, these liquids have other 
qualities such as lubrication of the yarn, mildew 
prevention, etc. The advantages are saving in steam, 
longer life for the bobbins and almost instant condi- 
tioning. The machines are simple in construction, 
being a traveling apron to take the yarn 
through under some sort of spray. A short 
time is necessary for penetration, but gen- 
erally no more time than usual elapses be- 
fore the yarn gets to the loom. 

In neither the hot nor the cold condi- § 
tioning of filling is any particular atten- 
tion paid to the moisture content of the 
yarn. The object is to set the twist. In 
the cold process there is some notice taken 
of the amount of liquid put on the yarn, 
but this is to avoid wasting the penetrant, 
which is generally expensive. Filling that 
has been conditioned to set the twist as a 
rule has more than the normal amount of 
water in it at the end of the conditioning 
operation, but by the time it has been woven 
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and goes through the cloth room the moisture con- 
tent has been reduced to normal. As has been noted, 
cotton does not easily remain in a condition either 
very much above or below the normal regain. 

In addition to eliminating kinks, conditioning of 
filling yarns produce other benefits which have been 
proven beyond doubt, but which are not always clear- 
ly perceptible. The high moisture content naturally 
increases the breaking strength. This may be only 
temporary, but results in a reduction of loom stops 
due to filling breaks. It naturally follows also that 
yarn which unwinds from the bobbin in a perfectly 
slack and uniform manner will lie more evenly in 
the fell of the cloth and there will be a consequent 
improvement in the appearance of the goods. It de- 
pends somewhat on the class and weave of the goods 
being made as to whether these results can be seen, 
and whether it is worth while to consider condition- 
ing from that standpoint. 


Don't Condition Too Far Ahead 


It sometimes happens that filling that has been 
conditioned is allowed to dry off before getting to 
the loom. When this occurs it is inclined to slough 
off, either in small loops or several rounds together, 
and sometimes the whole quill of yarn will come off 
the bobbin. It seems to shrink as it dries out and 
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View from opposite side of filling conditioner 
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Putting the cone in the cone conditioner . . . 


gets looser, and if not laid tightly on the bobbin 
when spun, or if the bobbin is not of the proper 
shape to hold it on, some means must be found to 
prevent this trouble. 

The best way is not to condition the yarn so far 
ahead of the weave room that it has a chance to dry 
out before being used. This will take place mostly 
over the week-end, and mills that have this trouble 
do not condition any more yarn at the end of the 
week than the weave room needs to run with, then 
early Monday morning filling is prepared before 
starting time and batteries are filled by battery 
hands and others. This causes extra labor Monday 
which can be offset by letting out the same people 
ahead of time at the end of the week or on Monday 
afternoon. 

Should it appear that the yarn is not wound 
tightly on the bobbin, the speed of the ring rail on 
the spinning frame can be increased, and the yarn 
will then be laid at a greater angle on the bobbin, 
and not be so inclined to slip off. A heavier traveler 
can also be used, but of course it is not practical to 
go so far with either of these remedies as to cause 
the work to run badly in the spinning room, or the 
remedy will be worse than the disease. 


Run the Ring Rail Down Fast 


Another thing that will prevent the yarn from slip- 
ping off in small loops is to run the fast stroke of the 
ring rail downward. There has been a lot of argu- 
ment as to whether the fast stroke of the ring rail on 
the spinning frame should be up or down, but the 
fact remains that from the spinner’s standpoint the 
fast upstroke is preferable, while for the weave room 
the fast downstroke gives the best results. The rea- 
son is that the slow stroke puts the majority of the 
yarn on the bobbin, while the fast stroke ties it on. 
Now there will be much less strain on the yarn while 
spinning, and the work will run better for the spin- 
ner, if this fast stroke goes up, but if this is done 
the greater part of the yarn will be wound on the 
bobbin from the nose to the heel, and the hard part 
of it is that it comes off the other way. So, there- 
fore, when the yarn is being unwound from the bob- 
bin from the heel back to the nose, every turn of 
yarn that comes off the bobbin will come off from 
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behind the next round, and will have a tendency to 
jerk it away with it. 

On the other hand, if the fast stroke of the ring 
rail is downward, then the yarn is laid on the bobbin 
so that when it is put in the shuttle and begins to 
unwind off from the nose to the heel, each round of 
yarn will come off from in front of the next round. 
The other stroke, which ties the yarn on, will of 
course come off the other way from behind itself, 
but these rounds are so widely spaced that they 
never give trouble. As said before, this is a very 
controversial subject, and if you do not fully agree, 
please be assured that no light brigades will charge 
and no armadas set forth. Not from here, anyway. 


Conditioning Cones and Tubes for Moisture Content 


The conditioning of yarn that has been wound on 
cones or tubes is not done primarily for the setting 
of twist as in the case of filling, but also to accom- 
plish other equally important functions. The mois- 
ture content of yarn as it comes from the winding 
process is in general less than is necessary for sub- 
sequent good running in knitting, beaming or what- 
ever. The mill that makes it, therefore, is not only 
entitled to raise this moisture content before ship- 
ping it, but it is very desirable that they do so for 
several reasons. One reason is that this moisture 
is sold at the price of cotton, and manufactured cot- 
ton at that. 

Is this a fraudulent operation? Not at all, un- 
less carried too far. Should the moisture content 
be too low at the completion of the winding, the 
manufacturer has the right to replace what was lost 
in the spinning and winding. In fact he has the 
right to increase the moisture content to slightly 
beyond normal so as to be sure it will be about right 
when received by the buyer, and in addition in some 
operations such as knitting, where it is not easy to 
maintain the proper relative humidity in the knit- 
ting room, it is desirable for the yarn to contain 
slightly more than the normal regain. This condi- 
tioning also kills static electricity and sets the twist 
and in general assures good running. 

This type of conditioning is also done with water 
and has generally been accomplished by placing the 
cones in a conditioning compartment with high tem- 
perature and maximum humidity. Recently ma- 
chines have been developed which treat each cone 
or tube separately by forcing liquid through the 
package from inside either by compressed air or cen- 
trifugal force. For this system, perforated cones or 
tubes must be used, so the liquid can pass through 
to the yarn, and the liquid itself is water to which 
has been added specially prepared fluids which have 
penetrating, mildew preventing, mothproofing and 
other qualities as conditions require. The advan- 
tages claimed for this method are saving of time and 
steam, uniform conditioning and individual treat- 
ment of each package. 

As is the case with many other processes of cot- 
ton manufacture, the proper conditioning of yarn is 
being recognized as of increasing importance, and it 
is safe to say that the future will see an increase in 
cotton yarn conditioning. 
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Kier Loading and Boiling for 
the CHLORINE BLEACH (Part Two) 


(Part Two—Continued from March Issue) 


By J. Andrew Clark 


Chief Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 


HIS continues Mr Clark's discussion of 

this subject. The first installment, pub- 
lished on page 59 of the March issue, intro- 
duced the subject and dealt primarily with 
the mechanical phases of these processes. In 
the accompanying, concluding installment, 
the author deals with the various materials 
used therein, their characteristics, applica- 
tions and possibilities. Together, the two 
installments present a comprehensive, ex- 
tremely practical coverage of the subject 


tic soda in emulsifying and saponifying the 

fats, oils and waxes present in the cloth as 
natural impurities, as well as in the warp size. In 
addition, caustic has the ability to combine first with 
the starch of the warp size and then hydrolize it to 
soluble compounds on boiling. Pectins, tannins and 
other organie compounds occurring with the raw 
cotton also form sodium compounds that are quite 
soluble in the hot liquor. These latter compounds, 
however, are not very soluble in cold kier liquor, and 
if this is permitted to cool off in contact with the 
boiled cloth, these compounds are re-deposited on 
the cloth, generally as stains that are very difficult 
to remove. The materials in solution have a reducing 
action, which accounts for the difficulty in success- 
fully boiling vat dyed colored yarn goods without 
bleeding or marking off, since the color is soluble 
when reduced in hot caustic reducing solutions. The 
addition of mild organic oxidizing agents, as well as 
the use of lower temperatures, and less caustic, how- 
ever, has been found to be less hazardous. In addi- 
tion, the substitution of milder alkalis such as sili- 
cates, phosphates, or soda ash for the caustic has in 
general been found safer for this class of work. The 
relatively high cost of caustic potash prohibits its 
use from serious consideration at present as a kier 
boiling material. It is, moreover, questionable whe- 
ther the application of this material has ever ad- 
vanced beyond the experimental stage, or has been 
investigated thoroughly enough to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of its actual technical value as a competitor to 
caustic soda. 


| HE MODERN kier boil is based on the use of caus- 


While many authorities on bleaching claim that 
satisfactory boiling can be obtained by the use of 
caustic soda alone, this seems contrary to general 
though not universal practice. The action of the 
caustic solution is often modified by the addition of 
various alkalies, soaps, soluble oils, solvents, as well 
as wetting and dispersing agents. 

Common practice indicates that from 2 to 5 per 
cent of caustic soda is satisfactory although stronger 
solutions may be used for some of the heaviest and 
tighter constructions, as for example, coutils and 
ducks. In making up the charge, it is usual to dis- 
solve the soap, alkali, or other kier assistant in a 
small amount of boiling water, in an empty kier or 
other make-up tank, often elevated, after which a 
measured amount of previously dissolved caustic is 
run in. Following this, the volume is brought up to 
the mark with water. Steam is blown in to raise 
the temperature, after which the liquor is drawn or 
pumped to the kier. 


Soda Ash 


Of the alkalies employed as additions to caustic 
soda in kier boiling, soda ash unquestionably is used 
to the greatest extent. Its use dates back to the old 
lime-ash treatment, when it was used for the second 
boil. An ash boil is now frequently employed as the 
second boil when double boiling, following an initial 
treatment with caustic. The action of this alkali is 
less vigorous than that of caustic; a second boil con- 
taining 1.5 per cent of ash on the weight of the goods 
with the addition of small amounts of soluble oil or 
soap is sufficient to give well cleaned goods. The use 
of ash in the caustic boil is based on its ability to 
soften water, in that the sodium carbonate combines 
with the soluble calcium and magnesium salts to 
form the insoluble carbonates of these metals, and 
while no doubt this may initially occur, the prolonged 
action of this material with soap as occurs in kier 
boiling, results in nearly as much insoluble metallic 
soaps being formed as though it was omitted, since 
the calcium soap is less soluble than calcium car- 
bonate. Its use, however, is almost universal in the 
caustic boil, in amounts of from % to 2 per cent on 
the weight of the goods. As a constituent of this 
type of boil, however, its value is somewhat problem- 
atical. One successful demonstrator of kier boiling 
of wide experience once expressed the opinion that 
the only reason he could think of for its inclusion 
was that when the single boil was originally advo- 
cated, the alkali of the second boil was added to that 
of the first boil presumably to obtain the additive 
effects of each. 

Ash boils are frequently used in treating vat-dyed 
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colored yarn goods such as oxfords and figured 
broadcloths, when intended for chlorine bleaching. 
In this case, the lower alkalinity of the ash is of def- 
inite value in permitting boiling without bleeding or 
marking off of the colors, an ever-present source of 
danger when treating this class of goods with hot 
caustic solutions. Even when soda ash is used, low- 
er temperatures and open boils are generally used. 


Silicates and Phosphates 


Of the other alkalies, silicates and phosphates 
are often used in conjunction with caustic soda. Of 
the silicates, the product commonly referred to as 
water-glass, and generally given the formula Na,Si,O, 
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CHLORINE BLEACH—SINGLE BOIL PROCESS. This drawing shows a flow chart of the chlorine bleach as carried 
In the single boil routing, when gray mercerizing is inserted 
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has long been used to increase the detergent action 
of the kier liquor, as well as to diminish the danger 
of kier stain formation by reason of its superior de- 
flocculating action in suspending dirt and other 
materials during the boil. The deposition of iron 
on the cloth from ferrugineous water during the boil 
is greatly retarded, if not entirely prevented, and in 
addition, the continued use of silicate gradually 
builds up a silicate coating on the kier wall which 
protects the cloth from iron contact stains. While 
the use of this material may yield a softer hand than 
caustic alone, care must be taken to wash thorough- 
ly, for if incomplete, silica formation may occur by 
decomposition in the subsequent sours. Although the 
literature abounds in references to silica deposits be- 
ing formed in the cloth during the boil, these are dis- 
puted by other authorities, and to a great extent 
probably imaginative, for analysis of cloth so boiled 
indicates that ash values can be obtained as low 
when boiled with silicate additions as when this is 
omitted. Insufficient washing, and souring, how- 
ever, often leaves a silicate residue that has a char- 
acteristic firm ash. Mixtures of sodium silicate, so!- 
vents and soap are often sold as trade compounds, 
to assist kier boiling and are commonly used to the 
extent of % to 1 per cent on the weight of the goods. 
Kier walls are often coated with silicate or silicate 
and cement and in time acquire a glass-like smooth- 
ness. General practice seems to indicate that 1% to 
1 per cent of sodium silicate on the weight of the 
goods is sufficient as an addition to the caustic. 


Meta-Silicate 


Within the last few years, a new silicate has been 
available for industrial application. Meta-silicate, 
as it is known, is sold in a granular crystalline form 
and has the formula Na,SiO,.5H,O. This material is 
the most alkaline of the alkalies, solutions of which 
give pH values higher than the others to approach 
the value for caustic soda. Meta-silicate not only 
possesses very good powers of deflocculation equal to 
water-glass, but is able to emulsify and disperse oil 
in the absence of soap, while in addition, it yields 
more Na,O for dissolving alkali-soluble dirt, above 
a pH of 10.5 than an equivalent amount of other al- 
kali, except caustic soda. The buffering action of 
this material undoubtedly is of advantage in main- 
taining the pH of the kier liquor at a high level over 
a longer period of time than if caustic alone was 
used for the boil. One half to one per cent on the 
weight of the goods in addition to caustic, with or 
without soap, is a satisfactory amount. 

While the use of various phosphates has been 
advocated for use in kier boiling by reason of their 
well known water softening properties, investigation 
shows that the insoluble calcium and magnesium 
phosphates formed gradually change to the corres- 
ponding insoluble soaps on prolonged action, with the 
result that practically as much of the insoluble soaps 
are formed in the kier when the phosphates are used 
than if they had been omitted. The reason seems 
to be that the calcium and magnesium soaps are less 
soluble than the corresponding phosphates, which 
gradually dissolve and are precipitated as the insol- 
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uble soaps according to the law of mass action as 
with carbonates. In the case of meta-phosphate, 
however, we find an exception in that this compound 
forms a complex ion when dissolved in water that 
is capable of combining with calcium and magnesium 
to form a new complex ion, after which the concen- 
tration of these metals are so low that none of the 
insoluble soaps can form in the solution. Meta-phos- 
phate, unfortunately, is not entirely stable in strong- 
ly alkaline solutions, nor at high temperatures such 
as exist in kier boiling, but reverts gradually to so- 
dium ortho-phosphate. This change is considered to 
amount to about 50 per cent during the first hour 
and a half, with a diminishing rate as the concen- 
tration of meta-phosphate drops. Although this 
seems to be an excessive rate for the conversion of 
the meta-phosphate, favorable reports have been re- 
ceived of its value in kier boiling. It would seem 
then that the calcium and magnesium complexes eith- 
er do not break down after once forming at the start 
of the boil or repress the formation of the insoluble 
soaps to such an extent that these are dispersed 
throughout the liquor instead of being deposited on 
top of the cloth in the kier. The amounts used de- 
pend on the hardness of the water. For example, 1.6 
ounces of dry meta-phosphate is required to com- 
pletely soften each grain of hardness per gallon, per 
100 gallons of water. 


Soaps 


Soaps, by reason of their wetting, emulsifying and 
detergent powers, have long been favored in kier 
boiling. Rosin soaps, formerly used with the ash of 
the old lime-ash process, were added to the caustic 
single boil to improve the wax removal. Its use re- 
sulted in a better and cleaner boil, than with caustic 
alone, but in many cases trouble occurred, from in- 
ability to remove completely all traces of the rosin 
from the goods. After-yellowing occurred on stor- 
age if these traces were not removed, and gradually 
the use of rosin soap has been discarded because of 
this difficulty, although occasionally, commercial 
preparations containing rosin soap as the main in- 
gredient, will be offered on the market. Its use is 
at best open to question. 

Soda soaps of the various fatty acids are, how- 
ever, not subject to the same unfavorable criticism, 
and are extensively used. The high titer soaps are 
considered to be satisfactory for this purpose and 
are generally employed. Soap as a wetting agent per- 
mits or assists the kier liquor to wet the cotton more 
rapidly and uniformly at the start of the boil, expel 
air and to facilitate a uniform circulation. The emul- 
sifying and dispersing power of soap is so well 
known as to need little comment. The use of soap 
is handicapped to some extent by the formation of 
insoluble calcium and magnesium compounds that 
deposit on the cloth with absorbed iron and pectic 
compounds to give characteristic kier stains on the top 
of the cloth and in channels, are most difficult to re- 
move completely and often result in cloudy blotches 
in whites and resists in cloth intended for dyeing. 
Tests of boils with and without soap have shown, how- 
ever, that increased wax removal results when it is 
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used. Small amounts are needed, which range from 
14 to 1 per cent on the weight of the cloth. 


Sulphonated Oils 


The use of sulphonated oils in place of soap is 
fairly common, either alone or as a medium for emul- 
sifying solvents or wetting agents. The sulphonated 
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it is quite common to mercerize between the two boils as well as before 
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s employed with double boiling, the treatment with caustic usually follows the first boil; or, when white mercerizing 
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CHLORINE BLEACH—-DOUBLE BOIL PROCESS. This drawing gives a flow chart of the chlorine bleach as carried out with the double boil 
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oils are generally more resistant to the formation of 
the insoluble lime soaps and are excellent wetting 
agents as well as good solvents for cotton wax. Any 
number of mixtures of these oils with incorporated 
solvents, penetrators, dispersing agents, etc., are of- 
fered for sale, while in addition, some of these mix- 
tures may contain alkalies. One half to two per 
cent of the mixtures are generally recommended as 
an addition. 

The use of sulphonated oils, however, does not 
completely eradicate trouble from calcium soap, and 
to this end, the various chemical organizations have 
introduced a variety of sulphonated organic com- 
pounds of somewhat different characteristics, yet 
which possess the common property of either form- 
ing soluble calcium and magnesium compounds or of 
dispersing them without forming deposits. The rel- 
atively high cost of these materials seems to be a 
handicap to their general adoption for kier boiling 
in sufficient amounts to demonstrate their full value. 
Recommended quantities of 1/4 to 4/5 per cent are 
quite expensive when contrasted to the cost of the 
caustic, yet in some cases this added cost may be 
economical when balanced against the cost of re- 
handled goods. These compounds generally have 
good wetting and dispersing properties and many of- 
fer a solution for elimination of lime soap deposits, 
where this trouble is a chronic source of difficulty. 


Pine Oils 


In addition to the various assistants noted above, 
various solvents are often used in small amounts. 
The use of these materials is based on the ability of 
this class of compounds to dissolve and then disperse 
in stable emulsions the various waxes, fats and oils 
of the raw cotton and size. These solvents as a class 
are not soluble in water nor in alkaline solutions, 
and to be effective are emulsified by first mixing 
them with soap or sulphonated oils, after which they 
can be added to the kier charge. Pine oil is per- 
haps the most widely used of these solvents, its low 
price and generally satisfactory action accounting 
for this in great measure. This material has excel- 
lent wetting properties and accelerates the passage 
of the kier liquor through the cloth to establish an 
early uniform circulation. Lime soaps are dispersed 
somewhat better, and the color of the cloth after 
boiling is usually much lighter than when boiled 
without pine oil. This is thought to be due to the 
solvent action of the pine oil in removing the com- 
plex mixtures of organic compounds such as mon- 
tanyl and gossypy] alcohols that are within the fiber 
and ordinarily resist the action of the caustic liquid. 

Mixtures of pine oil with sulphonated oils, or pot- 
ash red-oil soap, make up the bulk of the various 
commercial kier boiling soluble pine oils, with 1 per 
cent on the weight of the goods being commonly used. 
Pine oil alone is often added to the soap of the kier 
boil with a little water, boiled to mix them thorough- 
ly, after which the charge is made up to volume with 
caustic and water. Used in this way, 14 per cent is 
usually sufficient. While the use of small amounts of 
this material is beneficial, an overdose of raw or 
plain pine oil in the kier will act as just so much 
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unsaponifiable oil with the formation of oily kier 
stains. The misuse of pine oil in this way is rare, 
however, and has practically disappeared owing to 
the extensive technical educational literature dis- 
tributed by the various sales organizations for this 
material. Various other solvents are used in a simi- 
lar manner. Of these, tetraline-hexaline mixtures, 
turpentine and some of the chlorinated hydrocarbons 
are used with good results, and are often supplied 
to the trade in commercial mixtures with sulphonat- 
ed oils and silicates. 

The cloth, after boiling with additions of these sol- 
vents, is usually lighter in color and contains less wax 
than when boiled with caustic alone. 


Studying Efficiency of Kier Boiling 


The efficiency of kier boiling has been studied by 
many investigators, both from a consideration of the 
extracted materials in the spent kier liquor as well as 
by comparison of the impurities in the cloth before 
and after boiling. Difficulties in accurate measure- 
ments of the actual volume of liquor, losses due to 
leakage, etc., as well as differences in the amounts of 
impurities in the various lots of cotton, would seem 
to detract from the value of kier liquor analysis. On 
the other hand, comparison of cloth analyses does 
show the ratio of removal as well as the total remain- 
ing impurities. The literature contains a multitude 
of such analyses. An article by John C. Hebden, 
“Chemistry of the Bleaching of Cotton Cloth”, 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
page 714, September, 1914, is most complete. Mat- 
thews, in “Bleaching, etc.’”’, page 222, merely quotes 
an earlier worker. Hall, in American Dyestuff 
Reporter, Jan. 2, 1933, page 1, reports additional re- 
sults, as well as a table for the absorbency values of 
boiled cloth. While the general practice is to em- 
ploy single boils as a preparation for the chlorine 
bleach as much as possible, there can be no doubt 
that a more complete removal of impurities is ef- 
fected by a double boil. Because of the better and 
more uniform absorbency, some plants boil cloth for 
vat dyeing twice although all other goods may re- 
ceive but a single boil. 

Following are some values illustrating the amount 
and manner of impurity removal: 
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Analytical work in the author’s laboratory on 
single and double boiled wide sheetings, as well as 
narrows, parallels closely the results of Hebden. In 
addition to the above value, a determination of res- 
idual starch or sizing matter is often useful. Carbon 
tetrachloride is thought to give a sharper separation 
of the fats and waxes from the alcohols extracts than 
does ether, and is now more generally used in these 
investigations. For most purposes, the boil can be 
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checked by an ash determination in conjunction with 
a test for absorbency, an ash value above .2 per cent 
being doubtful while cloth showing poor absorbency 
often shows values of .3 per cent or over. A time 
honored test for absorbency consists of spotting the 
cloth with a drop of ink and observing the speed with 
which it soaks into the cloth as well as its manner 
of doing so. With good treatment, the ink soaks in 
rapidly and forms a uniformly stained, circular or 
oval spot, while the ink soaks only slowly into poorly 
boiled cloth, with a tendency to follow the warp and 
filling yarns by capillary attraction. A more pre- 
cise test used to obtain numerical values for absorb- 
ency consists of placing the lower end of a strip of 
fabric vertically in water or ink and observing the 
rise of the liquid in relation to time. Hall (refer- 
ence above) gives the following values: 
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Time of Immersion Height Ascended 


1 minute 40 mm. 
10 minutes 80 mm. 
30 minttes 120 mm. 


These values may be modified somewhat by the con- 
struction of the cloth, however, and are not absolute. 
The use of ink, moreover, permits easier reading and 
a visual record of this. 

In conclusion, then, it seems that after kier boi!- 
ing, approximately 95 per cent of the ash, 90 per cent 
of the protein, and 65 per cent of the fats and waxes 
are removed. resulting in a fabric of improved ab- 
sorbency. 


(This concludes the discussion of Kier Loading and 
Boiling for the Chlorine Bleach, by Mr. Clark. The first 
installment appeared on page 59 of the March issue. 


—The Editor.) 
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Mill Men: W hat of the F uture? 


By Thomas H. Quigley 


@ Addressing the mill superintendents and over- 
seers assembled at the meeting of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia convention last month, Tom 
Quigley developed a thought of sound and general im- 
port. Because his remarks are applicable to every 
group in the textile industry, we have lifted his talk 
from the convention report, and reproduce it in full 
below: 


compose this group and myself, there are 

many treasured memories that we hold in 
common. I have seen in the past few years of trial 
and tribulation the ingenuity and abilities of this 
group taxed to the limit and I have seen them work 
up devices and make plans that have cut costs and 
kept their mills going and given their people em- 
ployment. Sometimes when I see what some of the 
members of this group have done I marvel at the in- 
spiration and ingenuity of the human race. 

We have had many experiences together. I have 
seen your courage and your patience tried by the 
fires of adversity, and yet you have never wavered 
in trying to build toward a better people in your mills 
and your communities and toward a better textile in- 
dustry, which means toward the better day of re- 
covery that lies ahead for people of such effort and 
such intelligence. There are men in this group whose 
cool judgment, courage and fair-mindedness ir the 
past several years have not only brought them and 
those about them through these trying times, but 
have raised them to heights of magnanimity that 
entitle them to be called the greatest names we can 
apply to executives: leaders and teachers of men. 

There is much between us, we have many mem- 
ories in common. And it is only reasonable that we 
should have. Our interests are identical: we in the 
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field of education, you building better people toward 
a better industrial day. 

The first interest of any group of people, whe- 
ther it is two parents, with son or daughter, or whe- 
ther it is an industrial plant with 50 or 1,000 em- 
ployees, or whether it is a community or a nation 
of people, is the rearing and training of the genera- 
tion that is to follow. Every other duty to ourselves, 
to our families, to our communities and to our God 
pales into insignificance beside the primary duty of 
raising up those who are to come after us in our 
homes, in our businesses and in our civic life. 

You may say, “Why mention that when it is so 
perfectly obvious?” In a way, yes. But you and I 
can cite families who have disappeared from life’s 
arena, great fortunes passed into the discard, pros- 
perous cotton mills abandoned, proud cities shrunk 
to villages, railroad securities worth $250.00 a share 
twenty years ago worth nothing now—simply be- 
cause those families, those corporations, those cities, 
failed in their primary function of training up those 
who should carry on through the new problems of 
the new day that any group must solve if it is to be 
saved from obliteration. So, let us not in smug com- 
placency say that this primary function is so obvious 
that the human race takes care of it automatically. 

The human race did pretty well take care of it 
in the olden davs and up until the days of vour 
grandfather and mine. It was graven into the con- 
sciousness of every man of respectable status in his 
community two generations ago that the primary 
duty of every parent was to train up his children in 
the way that they should go and in the confidence 
that they would not depart therefrom. The butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, the master of every 
craft took on apprentices who should give continu- 
ous value to the master’s trade and purchase it as a 
going business as the old master gradually retired 
to enjoy the well-earned fruits of his forethought and 
patient teaching. The master was proud of his work; 
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but proudest of all of those whom he had taught. Can 
we say that this condition prevails at the present? 
Some one will rise up and say that we have public 
schools to do this. But ask yourself this question: 
out of your experiences in your own home, if you are 
a father of a boy, in your own department, if you are 
an overseer, in your own mill, if you are superin- 
tendent, where is the school that is training up the 
young folks of the coming generation to take your 
place in your home and the places of the key people 
in your department, your plant, and your community? 

One of the shocking perversions of specialization 
of the last generation is the cavalier disregard by 
parent and employer of the training of youth, and 
the nonchalance with which we have turned that job 
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THOMAS H. QUIGLEY, the author 
of the accompanying sound remarks, 
is director of vocational education 
for Georgia Tech, and in charge of 
textile night school work in Georgia 


over to the public schools. We say we are paying 
taxes to get that job done. If all of the taxes that 
have ever been paid and all of those that are to come 
were spent for schools, the schools could not accomp- 
lish the job that you and I are talking about now. 
The public schools are doing wonders, but the pub- 
lic schools can no more take the places of the parents 
and employers than the parents and employers can 
perform the wonders of the public schools. Either 
the parents, the public schools and the employers of 
the United States are going to supplement each other 
to a degree of intimacy that few of us yet visualize; 
or we are going to pay a staggering tax for imprac- 
tical schemes of educating our youth, vocationally 
and otherwise, in schools, in camps, in youth move- 
ments, in relief ventures and pay a price in juvenile 
frustration, apathy and delinquency that will leave 
us farther than ever from the primary purpose for 
which God put men and women on earth. 

We hear rather ominously-rumbling warnings 
that we may be found in a few short years without 
the merchants, the hand craftsmen, the all-around 
mechanics, the foremen and executives who know the 
business from the broomhandle up, who can carry 
on and keep our local stores, our job shops, our fac- 
tories, railroads and mills paying and employment- 
giving investments. Think of the most modern mill 
in Georgia; think of the value of its securities, what 
its wages mean to the community, what its dividends 
mean to the financial market, to the widows and or- 
phans who are dependent upon them; and then stop 
to think that unless the executives of that fine mill 
perform this primary function of training up a group 
to carry that mill on, that ten-million dollar invest- 
ment, that finely adjusted machinery, everything 
about the plant, that beautiful community, in less 
than thirty years will be worthless. 
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You and I can call to mind the once fertile and 
prosperous farms of our youth. We see them now, 
with a stab in our hearts, the soil washed away, the 
white-pillared mansions, built and hallowed by the 
farmers who made the profit from that soil, all rot- 
ted away—just simply because this last generation 
had not been trained to farm like the men and wom- 
en who built those mansions. The American people 
must shake off their complacence. You could tour 
Europe and find farms that have been tilled for 2,000 
years more productive now than at the time of Christ, 
families that have lived for six and seven centuries 
in the same houses, old factories that have been pay- 
ing constant profits for three hundred years. 

Into the consciousness of every American must be 
graved indelibly the one fact that, if we are to con- 
tinue America as we know and love it, a land of 
plenty, of varied opportunity for our children and 
our children’s children, of freedom to live our lives 
as our talents dictate, of security and continuity of 
private property and investments, you and I must 
look about the streets, the homes, the schools of our 
communities, our places of business, our factories, 
and select the likely young people of the required 
talents for whose training to carry on our work we 
are willing to join hands in responsibility with our 
public schools. 

Of all the problems facing the United States, and 
every one of its citizens, there can be none greater 
than this. We see in Washington at the present time 
fifty million dollars being appropriated to the youth 
movement of this country. That fifty million dol- 
lars is rather painful evidence that the American 
elders are failing their boys and girls at the time 
of their greatest need. I am just wondering if one 
of the great projects of the textile operating execu- 
tives of Georgia, individually in their home communi- 
ties and mills, and maybe through collective discus- 
sion in this association, could not be to co-operate 
with the public schools in selecting and training up 
the young people into whose keeping we must in a 
few short years pass on such light, such skill and 
such power as is ours to transmit. The greatest, most 
enduring monuments that men, statesmen or indus- 
trial leaders can build are human beings trained up 
to carry on and do better the work of the world. The 
real executive, like the statesman he must be, thinks 
not only in terms of present operations, but in terms 
of the next generation. 

— —-—__ @@—- --——- 


Harold Cochrane Heads 
Phi Psi Textile Fraternity 


At the annual convention of Phi Psi, the international 
textile fraternity, held at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. 
C., on March 27, 28 and 29, Harold E. Cochrane, of the 
Fitchburg Yarn Company, Fitchburg, Mass., was elected 
grand president of the fraternity, succeeding John H. 
O’Grady, of Boston, who has held this office for four years. 
A. Kempton Haynes, of Atlanta, representative of Rohm & 
Haas, was made grand vice-president. Theo. H. Thomas, of 
Bennington, Vt., continues as grand secretary, and J. Ells- 
worth Fite, of Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, who 
was one of the founders of the fraternity in 1903, continues 
as grand treasurer, 

Carl R. Harris, of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., F. Gordon 
Cobb, of Pomona Mfg. Co., and W. M. McLaurine of Char- 
lotte, were among the speakers at the annual banquet on 
March 28, 
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THE PIONEER--By William P. Jacobs 


We return here to Captain Smyth; and with this, the eighth installment, 
our reproduction of chapters from the book by Mr. Jacobs is concluded 


_— concludes our reproduction, in large part, of 
Mr. Jacobs’ recent book, dealing with the lives 
and accomplishments of some of the outstanding 
southern textile pioneers. The book is devoted main- 
ly to delineating the record of Captain Ellison A. 
Smyth, and some of his contemporaries, and in this 
final installment, we return to a continuation of the 
detailed record of Captain Smyth that was begun 
in the seventh installment, page 67, March issue .. 


HE MATTER which gives the average manufac- 

turer the most serious concern is that of the cost 

of production. Any good manufacturer realizes 
that radical departures in the process of manufac- 
turing find unwilling followers among the large class 
of conservative workmen, and he knows that it has 
by no means been true that every new invention in 
the field of textiles has succeeded in reducing the 
cost of manufacturing, or in making it more simple 
or satisfactory. 

Captain Smyth certainly could be reckoned a good 
manufacturer—indeed one of the best in the field. 
Recognizing therefore, as he did, the absolute neces- 
sity of keeping the cost of production on a minimum 
basis, in the face of certain market conditions, it 
must have required an enormous amount of confi- 
dence on his part to take, as he did so frequently, the 
lead in making his mills the most modern and up-to- 
date in the field. Yet such confidence was typical of 
the man, and still is in all his textile activities. He 
has always looked ahead. While unquestionably he 
should be classed as a conservative, and in the true 
sense of the word he has never been guilty of a 
gambling spirit, yet in the field of industry where he 
could see a reasonable possibility of improvement in 
his position by a forward step, he took the chance; 
and it is a great tribute to his judgment to record the 
fact that in practically every major instance he won. 

After living at Pelzer five years, Captain Smyth 
moved with his family to Greenville, where he built 
a residence, and he resided in Greenville, sixteen 
miles from the site of the Pelzer Mills, for forty 
years. 

The requirements of successful cotton manufac- 
turing and the village system carried Captain Smyth 
into collateral fields. In 1886 he realized the neces- 
sity at Pelzer of a savings bank, though he has 
throughout his life persistently refused to allow any 
of his manufacturing enterprises to engage in the 
banking business for his operatives, because of the 
obvious dangers involved in such an operation. He 
had in 1886 several thousand dollars left with him 
for safe keeping by his employees. As a consequence, 
to serve his employees, he organized the Chicora Sav- 
ings Bank, with a capital of $25,000, which was aft- 
erward increased to $50,000. When he sold the en- 
tire capital stock, which had a par value of $100, at 
$200 per share to Lockwood, Greene and Company— 
the purchasers of the Pelzer Company, in 1923—the 
savings bank had deposits of over $600,000, owned 
almost entirely by the employees of the Pelzer Manu- 
facturing Company. 





This material is taken from “The Pioneer’’, published by The 
Jacobs Press, Clinton, 8S. C., price $3.00 per copy. 


It is interesting to note that within this period of 
time the operatives of his mills were sufficiently well 
paid and sufficiently stable and satisfied to be able 
to save such large sums of money. 

In the early days of the textile industry spinners 
were receiving a wage of from six cents to eight 
cents per side, and 80 cents a day was the maximum 
wage for a six-loom weaver. This was long before 
the days of the automatic looms. The automatic 
looms naturally enabled a weaver to handle more 
looms than he previously had been able to handle, to 
make more goods, and consequently to make a larger 
income. Now, in comparison, a weaver will earn 
from $2.50 to $4.00 per day, and a spinner will make 
almost as much. 

Captain Smyth’s operatives have always been 
comparatively well paid. Proof of the fact is found 
in the exceptionally large percentage of his opera- 
tives who have been faithful to him through their 
lives. While the facts cannot be secured to support 
the statement, it is believed that Captain Smyth has 
enjoyed a smaller percentage of labor turn-over than 
most executives in the textile industry of the South. 

Another interesting collateral line in which Cap- 
tain Smith engaged was his entry into the newspaper 
and publishing field. Without any intention on his 
part, he became owner of 75 per cent of the stock of 
the Greenville News Company, publishing a daily 
newspaper in Greenville, S. C., and when the prop- 
erty became his the paper had a circulation of 7,000. 
He owned the controlling interest of this publication 
for eleven years, and increased its circulation to 
17,000, but without one dollar of salary or dividends 
to the stockholders, as the earnings of the company, 
under his management as president, were all invest- 
ed in improved machinery and enlarged facilities. In 
1918 he sold the stock to B. H. Peace, who had been 
the active manager of the company. Captain Smyth 
then retired from the newspaper business. 

In 1899, because of his success in the textile in- 
dustry, the people of Belton—only a few miles re- 


moved from Pelzer—approached him and asked him 
to organize the Belton Mills. He did so with a capi- 
tal stock of $700,000, and also assisted R. A. Lewis 
of Belton in the organization of the Bank of Belton, 
July 11, 1899, with a capital of $50,000. He became 
the vice-president of this bank, and so continued un- 
til Mr. Lewis’ death, at which time he assumed the 
presidency of the bank, and also of the Belton Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, which had a capital stock 
of $25,000. Captain Smyth was president of the Bel- 
ton Mills from 1899 until he sold the mill in 1920. 
At that time he sold the controlling interest (75 per 
cent) to Woodward, Baldwin and Company of Balti- 
more and New York, on a basis of $700 per share for 
$100 par value. 


The first installment of this series appeared on page 56 of 
the July, 1935, issue of CoTTON, and covered an introduction to 
the subject and a partial discussion of the life of Captain Elli- 
son A. Smyth; the second, page 47, August, 1935, discussed Dex- 
ter Edgar Converse, Leroy Springs, Lewis W. Parker, and Daniel 
Augustus Tompkins: the third, page 65, September, 1935, covered 
William Edgeworth Beattie and Edwin Michael Holt; the fourth, 
page 57, November, 1935, discussed James W. Cannon, John Henry 
Montgomery. Fuller E. Callaway, and William Allen Erwin; the 
fifth, page 58, December, 1935, covered Henry Pinckney Hammett 
and James Lawrence Orr, Jr.: the sixth. page 58, January, 1936, 
discussed Moses H. and Ceasar Cone and Braxton Bragg Comer; 
and the seventh, page 67, March, 1936, returned to a detailed dis- 
cussion of the career of Captain Ellison A. Smyth—TuHet EpItor. 
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On April 23, 1927, he sold the stock of the Bank 
of Belton at $300 per $100 par value share, and the 
stock of the Savings and Trust Company at $125 per 
$100 par value share. The sale was made to the 
South Carolina State Bank. 

It is interesting to note that in each of these 
transactions Captain Smyth not only organized and 
built at the right time, but he was farsighted enough 
to sell at a time when the sale meant a decided profit 
upon the investment for all the share holders. 

During his career Captain Smyth has been called 
upon as a cotton mill executive to act in official ca- 
pacity and assist in the organization or re-organiza- 
tion of a number of cotton mills in the Southeast, 
among them Grendel Mills of Greenwood, S. C., of 
which he was president; the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills 
of Ninety-Six, S. C., of which he was president; the 
Riverside Manufacturing Company and the Toxaway 
Mills of Anderson, S. C., of which he was president; 
the Anderson Phosphate and Oil Company of Ander- 
son, S. C.; the Dunean Mills of Greenville, S. C., of 
which he was president. 

In 1907 he was instrumental in developing the 
Belton Power Company, with a dam on the Saluda 
River, which was sold in 1915 on a basis of two and 
a half for one. 

Other cotton mills of which Captain Smyth has 
been an officer are Brandon Mills, director; Monag- 
han Mills, director; Woodruff Mills, vice-president; 
Williamston Mills, vice-president; Watts Mill, direc- 
tor; Saxon Mill, director; Victor Mill of Greenville, 
director; Union Bleachery, director; Alice Manufac- 
turing Company, director; Moneynick Oil Mills, 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Anderson Phosphate and 
Oil Company, Dunean Mills and Conestee Mills 
(which Captain Smyth, with W. E. Beattie and Lewis 
W. Parker bought at auction). It was then known 
as Reedy River Mills. 

It is interesting to note that through Captain 
Smyth’s connection and influence, many of the cot- 
ton mills of South Carolina bear the original old 
names taken from County Antrim, Ireland, and vi- 
cinity. It was from County Antrim that Captain 
Smyth’s ancestors originally came. It was there that 
James Adgar first operated his linen mill “‘Dunean.”’ 
Captain Smyth still has one of the old spinning 
wheels used in the original old Dunean Mill. 

Moneynick, Dunean, Brandon, Antrim, and other 
old Irish names will be found in many of the indus- 
trial communities of the South. 

He has been director in a half dozen other banks. 
At one time he was director in thirty-six different 
corporations, and has been active in the affairs of 
other business enterprises. 

In 1925, having disposed of almost all of his real 
estate in South Carolina, and being entirely without 
occupation, he sold his home in Greenville, S. C., and 
moved with his wife to their summer home at Flat 
Rock, N. C., in the Blue Ridge Mountains near Hen- 
dersonville. At the time he had owned the summer 
home at Flat Rock for twenty-five years. After mov- 
ing to Flat Rock he undertook the building of the 
Balfour Mills—a modern cotton manufacturing en- 
terprise—at a point which he named Balfour, two 
miles beyond Hendersonville, N. C., on the Asheville 
Highway. This mill—the last one which he has or- 
ganized—was started with a capital of $400,000, all 
of which he subscribed, with the exception of $50,- 
000, which he asked the people of Hendersonville to 
subscribe, so that they might have some local in- 
terest. 

He had expected that his son, James Adger 
Smyth, who had previously been in the cotton mill 
business, would direct the Balfour Mills. His son 
had moved to a farm near Hendersonville because of 
his ill health, and was living there with his family. 
However, his sudden death in 1928 left the mill man- 
agement in the hands of Captain Smyth again. Since 
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that time he has been actively directing the affairs 
of the cotton mill, with the able assistance of his 
grandsons; and anyone who has had the pleasure of 
visiting the Captain in his office fully realizes that 
in activity he is most happy. 

As in the erection of the Pelzer Mills, Captain 
Smyth met with many difficulties in the erection of 
the Balfour Mill. When he erected the mill manv 
of his faithful followers came to him from Pelzer. 

The Balfour village is a beautiful village, with at- 
tractive homes, occupied by an alert and happy peo- 
ple, in a healthy country, enjoying all of the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern life. 

One of the prides of Captain Smyth is in the ex- 
ceptionally large village library which he established 
for his working people. It is quite unusual in an 
industrial village, in which most of the inhabitants 
are comparatively uneducated, and very few have 
gone beyond the grammar school in their education, 
that they should be successfully operating a library, 
from which 1200 to 1500 secure books each month. 
From the library over 4,000 volumes are taken each 
month. The library includes a general assortment 
of literature of all types, and is not solely confined 
to popular fiction. The Juvenile Department is the 
most important department of the library. Captain 
Smyth, who has always been a reader himself, and 
has depended upon his reading quite largely for his 
education, recognizes the value of a good library to 
a community; and as a consequence of his activity 
in the establishment of libraries in his villages, he 
has reaped the dividends which come from more in- 
telligent workmen. He is a collector of books and 
has made valuable contributions to various libraries. 
His most recent and perhaps most valuable contribu- 
tion was a collection of volumes on South Carolina 
which he made within recent years to the Presby- 
terian College library at Clinton, S. C. 

His love of books is not an unusual trait of the 
Captain’s. His interest in libraries was inherited 
from his father, Reverend Thomas Smyth, who was 
the author of over thirty books. Captain Smyth’s 
father bequeathed to the Columbia Seminary $20,000, 
$10,000 of which was designated for their library 
and $10,000 for their endowment. 

When asked his views on the essentials of educa- 
tion as applicable to cotton manufacturing, the Cap- 
tain stated: “Realizing my own deficiency from an 
educational standpoint, having not been to school 
since I was sixteen, when I entered the Confederate 
Army, I have given attention to the school facilities 
in all mill villages I have managed, realizing that if 
a boy is given an opportunity to read and write in- 
telligently, nothing can keep him back. After my first 
two years in a mill village, I realized the injury in 
the employment of minors; and while there were no 
labor laws enforced in South Carolina, I established 
in the superintendent’s office a record book in which, 
when parties were employed, the age of each of the 
members of the family was given, and all children 
under twelve years were to go to a school established 
by the company. In fact, I established a school at 
Pelzer immediately on beginning construction work, 
though the families were not permanent residents, 
and all children were urged to attend the school 
though they were not prospective mill hands.” 

Captain Smyth has always been a champion of 
the cause of compulsory education, and has been act- 
ive in encouraging the enforcement of educational 
laws in the state of South Carolina. 

One of the Captain’s greatest accomplishments in 
the industrial field is in bringing about the organi- 
zation of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina, for which he served as president for 
fourteen years. The association has been of great 


benefit to all interests connected with cotton manu- 


facturing. 
Not only has he been a benefactor to hundreds 
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of thousands whom he has employed, but he has been 
the patriarch of cotton manufacturing in the South- 
east, and the father of the association, which has 
so well served manufacturing interests. Not only has 
he raised the standards of living in the mill villages 
of the South, but he has raised the standards of 
manufacturing through his progressive associational 
activities within the industry. 

Captain Smyth also served for a time as president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
representing all of the cotton manufacturers of the 
South, and for many years was one of its represen- 
tatives in the National Council of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, and likewise a representative of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association on the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


One of the most outstanding services of Captain 
Smyth to the textile industry is found in his thirty- 
five years of faithful service without salary as chair- 
man of the traffic department of the southern mills. 
The traffic department of several of the state asso- 
ciations of the South and of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, maintain an office force 
in Atlanta of from eight to nine employees. They 
have been solving the traffic problems of the cotton 
mills of the South for many years most effectively. 
They now represent over 400 corporations. 

In this unselfish service Captain Smyth has been 
the guiding spirit, and his work in this direction has 
been without compensation. Few men in the textile 
field are as well versed in matters of transportation 
and traffic as is Captain Ellison A. Smyth. 

He has for many years been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of South Carolina, and upon leaving the 
state he was elected honorary life member of the As- 
sociation. He was also elected honorary permanent 
vice-president of the Print Cloth Group of Cotton 
Manufacturers, representing the manufacturers of 
print cloths of America, and was active in the organ- 
ization of the Print Cloth Group. 


It is natural to expect that a man of his capabiii- 
ties and experience would be the recipient of many 
honors during his life, and this has been the case. 
Aside from his official connection with many asso- 
ciations and corporations throughout the South, and 
in addition to the numerous honors which have been 
bestowed upon him, he has also received the degree 
of LL.D. from the Citadel Military College of South 
Carolina, and the degree of Lit.D. from the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina. However, no mat- 
ter how frequently honored he may have been, and 
how many titles and degrees may have been added 
to his name, there is no title so endearing or so fa- 
miliar to his thousands of friends as the simple, 
well-earned and beautifully worn title of “The Cap- 
tain.” As “The Captain” he has been known and 
beloved through the many years. 

Thus the life of Captain Ellison Adger Smyth has 
been a most active one. His accomplishments have 
been many. He has paced the activities of several 
generations, reaching the ripe age of 87 (in 1934). 
He can live quietly and happily among his loved ones 
and friends and, if he chooses, look back upon the 
accomplishments of his very full and long life with 
the satisfaction of having made a very definite con- 
tribution to civilization. 

Few men have been as active as has Captain 
Smyth, and few have reached the age of 87 with such 
a store of energy, with such a teeming brain, and 
with such a fruitful background of experience. 

Still standing erect among his fellow men, with a 
far-seeing eye, captivating smile, clear and command- 
ing voice, he offers a remarkable picture, as he 
stands like Moses at Mount Nebo and points the way 
into the “promised land” of industry. Few men have 
lived whose leadership would be more eagerly fol- 
lowed than that of Captain Smyth; and few have 
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been in such a favorable position to point the way to 
the future. 

He lives today in his beautiful and picturesque 
home, at “Connemara,” which majestically stands on 
the side of Glassy Mountain, overlooking the valley 
in which is located the little city of Hendersonville. 
This home, which is located in the Flat Rock section 
above Hendersonville, he purchased thirty-three 
years ago. The home itself was built, and the 
grounds laid out under the direction of Colonel C. G. 
Meminger, a prominent attorney, who in his later life 
became secretary of the Confederate Treasury, but 
whose winter home was in Charleston, S. C. 

The estate of “Connemara” covers about 400 
acres, including the slopes of two attractive smal] 
mountains, and two beautiful, sparkling lakes, which 
nestle at the foot of the hills. All the buildings, ex- 
cept the original home itself, have been erected by 
Captain Smyth during the past thirty-three years: 
and the old Meminger home has been frequently al- 
tered by the Captain. 


Captain Smyth calls himself a farmer, specializ- 
ing in the raising of hogs, cattle, sheep, colts and 
poultry. His specialty is turkeys, and hundreds of 
them dot the lawn of “Connemara.” 

Captain Smyth is surrounded by an unusually 
large and devoted family, who, though they do not 
live with him, are frequently visitors at “Conne- 
mara.” His only son, James Adger Smyth, died at 
the age of 52 in 1928. The Captain has, however, 
three living daughters—Mrs. Margaret Smyth Mc- 
Kissick of Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. Annie Pierce Blake 
of Belton, S. C.; and Mrs. Sara Smyth Hudgens, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. Mrs. Hudgens also is interested 
in farming. Mrs. Blake is the wife of Lewis D 
Blake, president and treasurer of the Belton Mills— 
one of the mills founded by Captain Smyth. Mrs. 
Margaret Smyth McKissick, already mentioned in 
this volume, is the wife of A. Foster McKissick, for- 
merly professor of engineering in Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn; more recently president of 
Grendel and Ninety-Six Cotton Mills; and at present 
vice-president, and with his son Ellison, the direct- 
ing head of Alice Manufacturing Company, embra- 
cing Alice and Arial Mills, near Easley, S. C. 

The only son of Margaret Smyth McKissick, EF!- 
lison Smyth McKissick, is the president of Alice 
Manufacturing Company. Ellison is the father ot 
four children, Mary McLean, Margaret Smyth, A. 
Foster and Ellison Smyth, the Captain’s first great- 
grandson to bear his name. He and his father are 
actively engaged in the operation of these mills. 

Assisting Captain Ellison Smyth in the direction 
of the Balfour Mills at Hendersonville are Ellison 
Adger Smyth, III, Thomas L. Smyth, and Moultrie H. 
Smyth, three grandsons, who are rapidly proving 
their ability to follow the well-known Smyth tradi- 
tion, and become successful cotton mill executives. 
On October 24, 1934, there was born to Mr. and Mrs 
Ellison Adger Smyth, III, a son who also bears the 
name of his illustrious great-grandfather. He is of 
the fifth generation of the name of Smyth and the 
fifth Ellison Adger Smyth now living. 

The are: I, Captain Ellison Adger Smyth. 

II, Doctor Ellison Adger Smyth, Jr., 
member of the faculty of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, son of James 
Adger Smyth and nephew of the 
Captain. 

III, Ellison Adger Smyth, III, Treasurer 
of Balfour Mills, grandson of the 
Captain. 

IV, Rev. Ellison Adger Smyth, IV, a 
Presbyterian minister, now preach- 
ing in West Virginia. 

V, Ellison Adger Smyth, V, son of E. 
A. Smyth, III, and great grandson of 
the Captain. 
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Warp SIZING, 


by Paul Seydel (A\rticle 5) 


This installment discusses the deliquescents and preservatives as used in 
sizing, and continues Mr. Seydel’s discussion of this important process 


|‘ THIS fifth installment continuing the series by 
Mr. Seydel, discussion of the chemicals used in 
warp sizing, particularly the deliquescents and pre- 
servatives, are covered. A list of the previous in- 
stallments, and the subjects covered, may be found 
in a footnote at the bottom of this page 


Chemicals 


Deliquescents and Preservatives 


ACH GROUP of ingredients previously mentioned 
kK, is quite important, and most gratifying results 
can be obtained by the judicious use of at 
least two and preferably more ingredients of each 
group, but to complete the size, chemicals are needed. 
These add to the size paste, besides adhesive, aggluti- 
nant, softening and lubricating qualities, a number of 
properties of considerable importance. 


Deliquescents 


We shall consider first the usefulness of the avail- 
able deliquescents or agents attracting moisture essen- 
tial to protect the warp against excessive drying 
through the action of heat on the slasher drum. A 
warp protected by a deliquescent will not bake as readi- 
ly as one not so protected. The baking, of course, makes 
it so brittle that no amount of moisture added by the 
best humidifiers will bring life back to it, for it is not 
enough to add tensile strength to the warp; we must 
also make it elastic. Tensile strength without elas- 
ticity will not protect a warp satisfactorily, because 
the longitudinal pull is only one of the strains a warp 
must resist. Against the bending, due to harness, 
whiproll, etc., and the friction caused by the shuttle, 
the warp must possess elasticity and pliability, and 
these are quite as important as mere tensile strength. 
There is no good way of measuring elasticity, and this 
is best shown by production figures. 

We have carefully investigated the specific reason 
for, as well as the action of each ingredient that has 
been advocated for use in sizing, and among them the 
deliquescents have been most misunderstood, as well 
as misrepresented. 

Chlorides have been subjected to exaggerated and 
undeserved criticism of the wildest nature, and par- 
ticularly magnesium chloride has been represented as 
the arch criminal. It is hardly necessary to defend 
magnesium chloride, because, although it has been and 
still is being used in considerable quantities abroad, 


— 


The first article in this series, page 43, November, 1935, Cor- 
TON, gave a non-technical analysis of the composition of raw 
cotton ; the second, page 44, December, 1935, issue, covered flours 
and starches; the third, page 55, January, 1936, issue, discussed 
gums and glues; and the fourth, page 63, March, 1936, issue, 
covered fats, lubricants and softeners. Reprints of these pre- 
vious articles are available to those who do not have copies, upon 
request.—THE EDITOR. 


it is not used extensively in this country. There are, 
among other chlorides, some with more stability, that 
nave all the qualities and none of the alleged dangers. 
Chlorides have been accused by thoughtless writers, 
and especially by dodgers of responsibility, with the 
crime of disassociating at high temperature and of 
tendering the warp. Any temperature that will dis- 
associate the deliquescent chlorides used and mixed 
with starch, with which they form a sort of combina- 
tion, will long before have ruined the warp anyway, 
and the little additional damage the chloride could do, 
does not need to be considered. 

Extensive experiments were carried on by Harold 
Bunger and P. V. Seydel with collaboration of Pro- 
fessor Jones at the Georgia School of Technology. 
They arrived at the conclusion that chlorides in such 
concentrations as are being used by capable chemists 
in warp sizing cause a definite improvement in tensile 
strength. There is nothing fundamentally bad in na- 
ture, but what misuse makes it so. Chlorides, like 
anything else used to excess, are harmful. Even wa- 
ter, one of nature’s greatest gifts to man, must be 
used in moderation. 

In every instance of a cloth submitted to us where 
the warp was tendered and the filling was not, the 
cause has always finally been traced to other agents, 
and often in the absence of chlorides other than those 
existing naturally in cotton. Raw cotton, like most 
vegetable matter, contains much more chloride than can 
ve introduced by the use of the most concentrated 
warp sizing used in the usual methods in vogue in 
the United States. 

Although it is quite common to see loaded warps 
abroad containing considerable amounts of chloride, 
the writer has never tested a warp in this country 
which contained even one-tenth of the amount of 
chlorides commonly used in Europe. This amounts to 
a negligible potential content of hydrochloric acid. In 
order to liberate even a noticeable fraction of this 
hydrochloric acid, a temperature is required that 
would ruin the cotton long before any considerable 
trace of hydrochloric acid could be produced. Any 
thoughtful person with the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of chemistry could not seriously contend that 
there is the slightest danger from this source when 
chlorides are used intelligently. 

Cotton is subjected to much more strenuous chem- 
ical treatment in bleaching and dyeing than the small 
amount of chlorides used in sizing could possibly sub- 
ject it to. 

Walter A. Nivling, on pages 67 and 68 of his book 
on starches, after stating that deliquescents add 
strength and suppleness to every size formula and are 
essential ingredients, goes on to say: “The statement 
that calcium and zinc chlorides are harmful has been 
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passed without justification. This is unfortunate be- 
cause it may discourage the use of very useful sub- 
stances.” 


Certainly it is to be regretted that careless state- 
ments are often made by people who have given the 
matter neither study nor consideration. But the liter- 
ature is full of careless statements, and it takes a wise 
man to choose the right from the wrong. After all, 
intelligent experience alone can satisfactorily teach 
the truth. 

Magnesium Chloride (MgCl,). Needle-shaped crys- 
tals containing 51 per cent of water of crystallization. 
Magnesium chloride exists in many springs and in 
sea water. It occurs in large quantities in the min- 
eral called carnallite. It has been called antiseptic by 
some writers, but this is not accurate. It has no anti- 
septic value; it is simply a deliquescent. It has been 
used in considerable quantities, especially as a deli- 
quescent in conjunction with weighting materials such 
as china clay. 

Calcium Chloride (CaCl,). Calcium chloride is 
found in the water of springs and rivers, and conse- 
quently in sea water. It is also very widespread in 
nature and is a natural ingredient of vegetable mat- 
ter including cotton. Its main source is as a by-prod- 
uct of the manufacture of sodium carbonate by the 
Solvay process. Commercial calcium chloride in air 
saturated with moisture will absorb more than its own 
weight of water, and will retard very considerably the 
evaporation of water of its solutions. 


Zine Chloride (ZnCl,). Zine chloride is obtained 
by chemical treatment of zinc scraps. The crude solu- 
tion is treated with sodium carbonate and mixed with 
bleaching powder to precipitate iron and manganese. 
The clear solution is siphoned off and boiled down in 
enameled iron pots. The evaporation is continued un- 
til a temperature of nearly 470 degrees F. is reached. 
Before the fused mass solidifies, it is run into steel 
drums which are immediately sealed. It is interest- 
ing to observe that a temperature of about 450 to 500 
degrees F. is used to obtain fusion without decomposi- 
tion, and yet some writers claim that hydrochloric 
acid is produced during singeing in sufficient quanti- 
ties to injure the cloth. If the whole cloth were heat- 
ed above 500 degrees F. in the singeing process, the 
cloth would be ruined anyway. Zine chloride is a 
white or grayish-white mass or powder with a specific 
gravity of 2.9. It is highly hygroscopic and deliques- 
cent, an excellent permanent antiseptic, germicide, dis- 
infectant and deodorant. 


Glycerin, Glycerol, Glycyl Alcohol [C,H,(OH),|. A 
colorless deliquescent liquid boiling at 290 degrees C. 
Should burn completely upon incineration and leave 
no ashes. Fatty oils and fats are glycerides, the re- 
sult of combination of fatty acids and _ glycerin. 
Through saponification involving the addition of wa- 
ter, the glycerides yield glycerin, a trivalent alcohol 
capable of combining with three radicles of fatty 
acids. It is a by-product of soap factories. At ordi- 
nary temperature, glycerin does not volatilize. Ina 
solution of glycerin and water, at the boiling point of 
water, a good deal is carried off by water vapors. The 
chief objections to glycerin are: The high cost com- 
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pared to its comparatively low efficiency and the fact 
that by increasing the surface tension of a liquid, it 
causes a colloidal mixture to be very apt to foam ex- 
cessively. 


Preservatives 


A disinfectant, germicide or preservative must be 
used to kill or prevent the development of lower or- 
ganisms which act injuriously on the warp or fabric. 
Disinfectants are germicides; that is, they kill low 
organisms. Antiseptics may only retard or prevent 
the growth of germs. The choice of a protective agent 
depends on safety, convenience, economy and perma- 
nent value. Hydrogen peroxide, formaldehyde and 
strictly organic antiseptics are not permanent; that 
is, they evaporate, and, although they may sterilize 
the warp temporarily, most of their effect is lost either 
in the size at the kettle, if sufficient steam is allowed 
to escape carrying the volatile preservative, or at least 
on the slasher drum, where they are carried away with 
the very considerable amount of water that evapo- 
rates from the drying warp. 

Disinfectants, preservatives or antiseptics are 
used against mildew. Mildew is a rather indefinite 
term applied to a variety of vegetable growths named 
fungi. There are a large number of varieties, differ- 
ing in form, size, color, etc. Its presence on cloth is 
aue to excessive moisture and the absence of sufficient 
protectives. Percy Bean says, on page 619 in his book 
on sizing practice, “There is no doubt that the manu- 
tacturer is responsible for the matter of liability, 
when the cloth has mildewed, if it does not contain 
sufficient zinc chloride.” This, of course, is provided 
it is not subject to unreasonable treatment, such as un- 
due exposure to dampness. Spores of mildew are float- 
ing in the air in considerable quantities, and it is suffi- 
cient for their development to find a resting place with 
conditions favorable to their growth. Starch paste, a 
wet sized yarn, are excellent fields for their develop- 
ment. It takes nearly two weeks for the species of 
mildew attacking warps to develop sufficiently to be 
noticed. 

Phenol, Carbolic Acid (C,H,OH). White crystals 
with a melting point of 42 degrees C. Powerful ob- 
jectionable odor. Phenol boils at 180 degrees C., is a 
powerful antiseptic, but is volatile and cannot be con- 
sidered permanent. 

Cresylic Acid (|C,H,(CH,)OH|. Is a liquid with a 
strong characteristic odor, being a mixture of meta- 
ortho and para-cresol. The boiling point is between 
185 and 203 degrees C. This is less soluble in water 
than carbolic acid, and a more powerful antiseptic. 
Redeal gives as co-efficient 3.7 compared to phenol. 
Cresylic acid has the same virtues and objections as 
phenol. 

Salicylic Acid. {[C,H,(OH)COOH | occurs in many 
plants, especially a methylester in the essence of win- 
tergreen, traces of which exist in most wines. Made 
on a commercial scale from coal tar intermediates. 
Slender white crystals, used as a preservative and as 
a basis of azo dyes. Iron salts produce an intense col- 
oration, making it inadvisable to use in white fabrics. 
Although it has very good preservative qualities, its 
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vapor tension is too considerable to make its use ad- 
visable where a permanent antiseptic is desired if the 
material is exposed to either heat, moisture or air. 

Benzoic Acid (C,H,COOH) is an organic acid and 
occurs in gums and fruits. Produced synthetically 
from Toluol, a coal tar derivative, it is volatile even 
at 100 degrees C., although it boils only at 249 degrees 
C. It sublimes readily into beautiful lustrous leaflets. 
It is a powerful antiseptic, but shares with other or- 
ganic antiseptics a tendency to be too readily carried 
off by steam for use in sizing. 

Formaldehyde (CH,O) has also been advocated. It 
is readily decomposed by heat and quite volatile. It is 
a gas of characteristic odor of which water dissolves 
up to 52 per cent. Although a powerful antiseptic, it 
is very objectionable in the slasher room, as it is ex- 
tremely volatile and its presence disturbs operators. It 
is of no practical value as a sizing ingredient. 

Boric Acid (BO.H,). This acid exhibits itself as 
white flakes, unctuous to the touch. It is powerful as 
restraining bacteria, but it must be remembered that 
100 gallons of water evaporated as steam carries 2.8 
pounds of boric acid. 

Borax [Na,B,0,(10H,O)|. Borax is found on 
shores of salt lakes in Tibet and California. Borax 
forms large white transparent crystals, soluble in wa- 
ter. It is only mildly antiseptic. 
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Zinc Sulphate (ZnSO,). White crystals; has 
strong metallic taste; freely soluble in water; is also 
antiseptic, but not equal to zine chloride, and espe- 
cially lacks the hygroscopic value of the chloride. 

Zine Chloride. This salt, already mentioned, be- 
sides being hygroscopic is a very powerful, useful and 
permanent antiseptic, used very successfully and ex- 
tensively in sizing and finishing. 

Some Copper Salts have a powerful co-efficient as 
antiseptics and germicides. Their color and their 
catalytic action, however, makes them undesirable un- 
der many conditions. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that both 
for deliquescent or germicidal value, inorganic com- 
pounds are superior in many ways to organic com- 
pounds, especially when permanency is concerned, and 
certainly fabrics must be protected for long periods 
and in spite of temperatures which make organic com- 
pounds inadvisable. A number of chemicals are used 
for other purposes, some for their action on starch, to 
which they impart adhesiveness, elasticity, aggluti- 
nant virtues, etc. Some are used for stripping, and 
some for weighting; these subjects will be considered 
in subsequent articles. 


(This is the fifth of a series of articles on “Warp 
Sizing,’ by Mr. Seydel. The next will appear in an early 
issue.—The Editor.) 
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“Tien Yours of “atten lentiles 


WE reproduce here the chart “Ten Years of Cotton 
Textiles—1926 to 1936”, prepared by The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, and com- 
ments on it by W. Ray Bell, president of the Associa- 
tion, which presents a quick statistical picture of 
trends in the cotton-textile industry. The organization 
has been compiling this survey annually for five years, 
and the present chart and the accompanying com- 
ments, are well worth careful study.—THE EDITOR. 


Cotton Textile Merchants of New York begins 

with 1926, the first year of net loss in installed 
spindleage, and includes the record of 1935. Minor 
adjustments relating to production and population sta- 
tistics have been made in the data under Market 
heading for 1931 to 1934 inclusive, in order that the 
chart will harmonize with final Census reports. 

The net loss of 1,636,040 spindles during 1935, 
about 5% per cent of the total installation at the be- 
ginning of the year, represents the most severe con- 
traction of equipment yet experienced in any single 
year. This is a total decline of around 9 million spin- 
dles from the peak reached in 1925. The current total 
of about 29 million cotton spindles is practically equiv- 
alent to the figure for 1910, twenty-five years ago. 
These losses have been largely confined to the New 
England States, where the reduction through disman- 
tling has been from 19 million in 1923 to less than 9 
million at present. Spindleage in the Cotton Grow- 
ing States grew from 161% million in 1923 to 19 mil- 
lion at the end of 1929. Since that time, net increases 
have been slight. In 1935, from the top point of 19,- 
392,000 spindles in February, there has been a net loss 
of around 200,000 to the industry in these States. Save 
for 1931, when the variation was less than 25 thou- 


TT HE fifth annual survey of The Association of 


sand spindles, 1935 is the first year to register a net 
loss of spindleage in the Cotton Growing section of 
the country. 

The trend toward refurbishment of plants with 
new machinery, which appeared significant in our com- 
ment last year, dwindled to minor proportions in the 
face of the unusual risks and poor prospects to which 
the industry was subject. 

Idle spindleage during 1935 varied from 5,680,000 
in January to 7,968,000 in August. Over four million 
spindles did not operate at all during the year, an in- 
crease in this category of about one million over the 
1934 record. The prospects are that further machin- 
ery from this group is slated for the discard during 
the current year since it has defaulted its competitive 
status. 

_ The working industry during 1935 was represent- 
ed by 23,421,150 spindles, which is the average of 
those reported as active in each of the twelve monthly 
reports. This is the low figure of our records, except 
for 1932 when the average was only 23,250,757 active 
spindles. The low for any month in 1935 was slightly 
over 22 million in August and the high, 25,146,000 in 
January. Related to the spindles in place at the be- 
ginning of the year, the percentage of active spindles 
was 75.82 per cent, lower than all previous years, ex- 
cept 1932. The marginal group of spindles, operating 
intermittently during the year, increased 650,000 spin- 
dies over the previous year to a 1935 total of 3,279,796. 

Although the average number of active spindles 
was reduced about 1,700,000 from 1934, the total 
amount of work shared by them was slightly higher 
at over 76 billion active spindle hours, increasing the 
hours run by each average active spindle during the 
year to 3,246. This figure has been twice exceeded, in 
1933 and 1929. It approximates closely the results ob- 
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Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of The Census reports and information « ~ ned through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years and for 1935 has been estimated to correspond to spindle h \our activity during the preceding census years. 

1 i — 
| 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
| 4 
| EQUIPMENT | 

Spindles in place at begin- 
| ming of year.......+..+. 37,871,936 37,364,730 36,465 976 35,267,086 34,541,486 33,608 494 32,326,526 31,442,174 30,938,340 30,889,484 29,253,444 | | 
| Increase or decrease from | 
| preceding year........... — 67,836 —507,206 — 898,754 | — 1,198,890 — 725,600 —932,992 1,281,968 | —884,352 — 503,834 — 48856 —1,636,04 
| New installation, additions 
| and replacements......... 217,264 496,192 255,912 | 320,784 L 251,936 205 ,068 143,908 348,568 529,840 214,874 
 - | Td 
| OPERATION | | | | 
| Spindles active at any time 
| desing guar ending July Stet 34,750,266 34,409,910 | 33,569,792 32,417,036 | 31,249,078 28,979,646 27,271,938 26,894,860 7,742,462 6,700,946 4 

i | i 

| Spindles idle during same | - 
| EE ot dep cengreadeno’s 3,121,670 2,954,820 | 2,896,184 | 2,850,050 | 3,296,408 4,628,848 5,054,588 4,547,314 195,878 4,188,538 
| Average number of active | | | 
| spindles based on twelve alk : 
| monthly reports. . 32,352,262 | 32,547,119 29,961,648 | 30,408 548 27,269,470 25,674,107 23,250,787 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,421,15¢ 
Intermittent spindles | | | 
| (being the difference between | 
| Sete at some time daring peor) 2,398,004 | 1,862,791 3,608,144 | 2,008,488 3,975,608 3,305,539 4,021,181 | 2,021,590 2,623,027 3,279,796 
| Percentage relation of aver- | | | | 
| age active _— to spin- 
| dies in place. . 85.43% | 87.11% | 82.16% | 86.22% | 78.95 % 76.39% 71.92% 79.11% 81.19% 75.82% 
| Spindle hours run...... . | 97,028,629,898 | 104,450,215,778 92,728,880,678 | 99,899,724,476 | 76,702,655,168 77,793,298,853 70,218,347,911 | 86,580,232,828 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 
| Hours run per average | 
| active spindle.........+.. ‘ 2,999 | 3,209 | 3,095 | 3,285 | 2,813 3,030 3,020 | 3,481 3,014 3,246 
| MARKET | | | 
| Production in square yards. — 7,936,942,000 | | 8,980,415,000 | 7,972,551,000 | 8,541,546,000 6,558,154,000 7,141,904,000 6,446,466,000 8,088 ,846,000 7,072,960,000 7,101,542,000 
a 
| Exports in square yards. 513,299,000 | $65,021,000! 546,847,000 | 564,444,000 | 416,285,000 366,959,000 375,446,000 | 302,042,000 _—- 226,306,000 186,565,000 
| 
| Imports in square yards... | 60,680,000 | 63,002,000 | 61,295,000 | 61,185,000 | 35,517,000 34,732,000 29,436,000 41,348,000 41,533,000 63,674,000 
| Available for domestic | | 
| consumption ..... 7 484,323,000 8,478,396,000 | 7,486,999,000 8,038,287,000 | 6,177,386,000 6,809,677 ,Q00 6,100,456,000 7,828,152,000 6,888, 187,000 6,978,65 1,000 
| Population at July Ist. 116,483,000 | 118,197,000 119,798,000 121,526,000 123,091,000 | 124,113,000 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 127,$21,000 
Available for per capita con- | | 

sumption in square yards 64.25 7173 62.50 | 66.14 $0.19 S487 48 81 6224 544 $47 

. >. ‘ . . > . - , >. 
tained in 1929, when nearly 100 billion hours of ac- can countries were largely responsible. Export mar- 


tivity were shared by 30,400,000 active spindles or 30 
per cent more than 1935. Further extension of these 
industrial changes has occurred in the present year. 
During January, 1936, active spindles were 23,324,000, 
approximately 80 per cent of the spindles in place 
which reached a new low of 29,040,208 on January 31. 

The accelerated movement in plant liquidation and 
the limitation of available work to fewer spindles find 
a fundamental cause in the low volume of cloth yard- 
age required by primary market demand. For the 
second year in succession, consumption requirements 
have been strictly guided by a hand-to-mouth policy. 
Dealers and distributors generally have shied from the 
unusual risks of ownership attendant upon specially 
taxed goods made out of governmentally controlled 
raw material. Competitive textiles, especially rayon 
and wool, have fully shared in the healthy improve- 
ment in general activity during 1935. 

Only in the last quarter of the year were the nat- 
ural forces of recovery allowed free play in cotton tex- 
tiles, primarily because of contractual guarantees 
made by the industry against an adverse decision on 
processing tax liability. Should our markets be re- 
lieved of the inequitable burdens of special taxation, it 
is reasonable to hope for a restoration of confidence in 
the trade which will guarantee a return to more nor- 
mal consumption of the industry’s products. The im- 
provement in demand in specific groups, such as house- 
hold textiles and industrial fabrics, was a significant 
departure from the general situation. Prospects for 
further improvement in new residential construction 
and general industrial activity are bright. 

Production solely for domestic requirements is es- 
timated at about 90 million square yards greater than 
1934 but 850 million square yards less than 1933. Ap- 
proximately 100 million square yards of this volume, 
for W.P.A. purchases by the Government, were im- 
portant in a constructive effect upon the market be- 
cause of timeliness and wide distribution. 

Export volume dropped to a new low yardage, be- 
ing 25 per cent less than the previous year. Addition- 
al losses to Japan in the Philippines and Latin Ameri- 


kets, being governed chiefly by price competition, of- 
fer small hope for increased business without some 
form of governmental aid. 

Imports increased about 50 per cent to the high- 
est yardage in the past 10 years. The Japanese in- 
crease was from 7,286,000 square yards of cotton 
goods in 1934 to 36,474,000 square yards in 1935, ap- 
proximately 400 per cent. Concentration of Japanese 
products was largely in bleached goods and velveteens 
where the greatly lower prices have absorbed a con- 
siderable share of the domestic volume in these 
groups. 

———-$@-__—__-_ —— 
Tennessee Division of S. T. A. 

Organized at Knoxville 

A Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation was organized at a meeting on Saturday 
night, March 28, at the Y. M. C. A. building in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The first discussion meeting, to cover all 
of the departments of the mill will be held on Satur- 
day, May 16, in Knoxville. 

Approximately 50 Tennessee mill men were pres- 
ent at the organization meeting last month. B. W. 
Bingham, superintendent of carding, Brookside Mills. 
Knoxville, Tenn., who promoted the formation of the 
organization, was elected general chairman. R. T. 
McWade, general superintendent of Brookside Mills, 
was made vice general chairman, and G. R. Goodwin, 
superintendent of spinning at that plant, was made 
secretary. 

The new division will endeavor to operate for the 


value of all of the cotton mills of Tennessee. and each 


mill in that state is urged to have its operating execu- 
tives present at the first discussion meeting in Knox- 
ville on May 16. Mill men from other states will also 
be welcome. Any suggestions for topics to be dis- 
cussed should be sent to Mr. Goodwin. 
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Georgia Men Discuss Carding 


and Spinning au Adlanta 


T HE necessary space is given to a detailed 
report of the Georgia mill men's discus- 
sion because it covers topics of wide general 
interest, and provides the basis of continu- 
ing investigation and experiment by the 
individual reader. For the practical mill 
man it fully warrants the space required to 
present it, and the time necessary for careful 
thought and further discussion 





ecutives of Georgia, held at the Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday morn- 
ing, March 14, produced a full program of practical 
discussion on carding and spinning subjects, and at- 
tracted the largest attendance of mill men from Geor- 
gia and Alabama and other states in the history of 
the organization. This association is composed of the 
superintendents and department heads of the Georgia 
mills, and conducts semi-annual discussion meetings 
on the basis of questionnaires submitted in advance 
to the members. 

J. C. Edwards, general superintendent of the 
Martha Mills, the B. F. Goodrich Company, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., is general chairman of the organization, and 
presided at the March meeting. The organization has 
an executive committee of seven members, whose 
terms are staggered so that one expires with each 
semi-annual meeting, and at the meeting last month, 
R. A. Field, Jr., superintendent of the Newnan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, was named to the board for two and one- 
half years, succeeding John B. Jones, superintendent, 
Shawmut (Ala.) Mill of West Point (Ga.) Manufac- 
turing Company, whose term expired at this meeting. 
General officers of the association are elected at the 
fall session. 

Before entering the practical discussion, Chairman 
Edwards presented Thomas H. Quigley, of Atlanta, 
who spoke briefly in an inspirational vein. Mr. Quig- 
ley, professor of industrial education at Georgia Tech, 
is directly in charge of the vocational night schools 
conducted in many mills of the state. (His remarks 
are reproduced in full on page 69 of this issue). 


| HE SPRING meeting of the Textile Operating Ex- 





Discussion on Spinning 
Running Humidifiers in Spinning Over Week-End 


After Mr. Quigley’s talk, Mr. Edwards turned the 
meeting over to John B. Jones, superintendent of 
Shawmut Mill, who conducted the practical round- 
table discussion on spinning subjects, on the basis of 





Reported by Robert W. Philip. 





a questionnaire that had been sent to each mill man, 
and each question of which had been assigned to sev- 
eral men. The first question on spinning was: 

“Do you favor running humidifiers in the spinning 
department over the week-end? Why?” 

John H. Hampton, overseer of spinning, Fairfax 
(Ala.) Mill, was the first to reply, stating that, “I 
think it is a good idea if you have plenty of controls 
so you will not wet your rings and roving.” He said 
that with adequate automatic control, running the hu- 
midifiers over the week-end is helpful particularly 
over a dry, windy period. Frank L. Asbury, Jr., su- 
perintendent, Hillside plant, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, answered when called upon that he had never 
followed this practice. C. A. Butterworth, of Colum- 
bus, stated that he felt that running the humidifiers 


J. ©. EDWARDS, | superintendent, 
Martha Mills, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Thomaston, Ga., who is general 
chairman of the Textile woeyinatan 
Executives of Georgia 





during the entire week-end would be unnecessary and 
wasteful, but that it is good practice to start the hu- 
midifiers ahead of regular starting time on Monday 
mornings. 

“We cut our controls down to give about 40 per 
cent relative humidity on the week-end,” commented 
J. C. Edwards, “and I think we get just as good re- 
sults, except in extremely cold windy weather, by 
starting them up about 30 minutes before starting 
time.” R. A. Morgan, general manager, Cedartown 
(Ga.) Cotton & Export Company, expressed the opin- 
ion that this is an important subject, and is in favor 
of keeping the room humidified with proper control 
and distribution of the humidity, so that there will be 
neither excessive drying out nor wetting down. 


Webb Durham, technical assistant to the manager, 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Hogansville, Ga., pointed 
out that in his opinion, the matter is to be determined 
largely by the type of humidifying system in a mill; 
that with spray nozzles only, perhaps the proper cir- 
culation could not be secured over the week-end, re- 
sulting in wetting-down, but that with a central sta- 
tion equipment to provide adequate distribution it 
would be more practical. W. R. Beldon, agent, Clark 
Thread Co., Clarkdale, Ga., when called upon, declared 
that his objection to the practice is that, “if you can- 
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not control the circulation, it will stain the rings.” 

“What do you consider an average variation in 
yarn sizing and breaking strength on yarns? (State 
yarn number and grade and staple of cotton.) Do you 
test under controlled conditions or do you make allow- 
ance for the moisture content of the yarn?” This was 
the next question. 


Reports on Yarn Size and Strength Variation 


D. E. Dunwoody, superintendent, Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, reported that “we have an average vari- 
ation in yarn size of 12% per cent—about a quarter 
of a number—and on breaking strength, about 10 per 
cent. Our numbers are 8s to 13s, using Middling %%- 
and 15/16-inch staple. We do not have controlled con- 
ditions for testing and make no allowance for the 
moisture in the yarn.” A. D. Elliott, superintendent, 
The Trion (Ga.) Company, reported an average vari- 
ation of 2 to 4 numbers on his finer range, and from 
2 to 3 numbers on his coarser yarns, using %g-inch 
and 15/16-inch cotton. He makes from 2%s to 25s. 
V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manchester (Ga.) 
piant of Callaway Mills, said, “Our yarn numbers vary 
up as high as 20 to 25 per cent—a lot more than we 
like. We test under laboratory conditions, and try for 
6144 per cent regain. I believe anybody will find his 
variation higher than he imagines it is. We spin from 
214s to 30s, and you will get about the same amount 
of variation from all of it.’’ 

Mr. Edwards called attention to the fact that the 
variations being reported are from maximum to min- 
imum, and not from standard. 

Frank H. Cooper, assistant superintendent, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was called on, and 
said his yarns vary from 8 to 10 per cent in both size 
and breaking strength; pointing out that in one of the 
company’s plants, single roving is used in spinning, 
and in the other, double roving, and that the amount of 
variation in these mills is different. Allen Jones, su- 
perintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga., 
said that at a committee meeting on the previous eve- 
ning, he had reported a variation in sizing, from 8 
bobbins each day, of from 6 to 8 per cent in number, 
and had been advised to go back home and check it 
closer to discover what the others at the committee 
meeting felt would be a much higher variation. How- 
ever, he said, he had noticed the yarn being taken di- 
rectly from the spinning frame and broken, with about 
tnat amount of variation. 

C. O. Smith, overseer of spinning, Sibley Mfg. 
Company, Augusta, reported a variation of 34 of a 
number to a whole number in.sizing, and from 4 to 7 
pounds in strength, on yarns averaging 14s, made 
from %-inch cotton. He said he has both single and 
double roving, and that “‘the variation is more on the 
single roving because you do not have the strength. It 
runs up to 1 to 1% numbers, and 9 pounds in the 
strength, on single roving.” 

John Hampton of Fairfax reported a variation of 
2 numbers on 18s, and 10 pounds variation in breaking 
strength, on yarn made from %-inch cotton. He said 
there is a good deal to be taken into consideration, the 
condition of the weather, etc. ‘You are liable to have 
more variation in numbers and breaking strength on 


a dry, windy day. Our numbers run on the average 
about as well as anybody’s on the cotton we are run- 
ning, and we have pretty even running work. You 
must of course watch your carding and humidity to 
help your evenness.” Mr. Hampton said he has less 
variation on double roving than on single; and less 
variation on his finer numbers than in his coarser 
range. 


Changing Spinning Travelers 


The next question was, “How do you determine 
when to change travelers? (Please state your local 
conditions as to yarn number, size of traveler and 
ring, gauge of frame, etc., ete.)”’ 

C. R. Moore, overseer of spinning, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Gainesville, Ga., in answer to this question, re- 
ported the following test, on 42s filling. He said that 
after 16 hours, he had 27 ends down per thousand 
spindle hours; after 80 hours, 26 ends down; after 
160 hours, 26 ends down; after 240 hours, 28 ends 
down; after 320 hours, 31 ends down; and after 400 
hours, 22 ends down. 

B. W. Robinson, superintendent, Elm City plant, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, reported that they watch 
their travelers closely, but have no regular system of 
changing them, except to change half of their trav- 
elers once a week, running 80 hours. Frank Asbury 


JOHN B. JONES, superintendent, 
Shawmut Mill, West Point Manutac- 
turing Co., who led the discussion on 
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said, “On 4s to 20s we change our travelers every two 
weeks (160 hours of operation)”; but that frequently 
they change numbers so often that a great many of 
his travelers are changed before they are worn out. 

“We run a variety of yarns, average about 14s,’ 
said Mr. Smith of Sibley, “and as Mr. Asbury says, we 
change numbers so often that we do not always get 
the full life out of our travelers.” However, he said, 
one test had showed that after 320 operating hours, 
their end breakage was 35 ends down per thousand 
spindle hours, which he felt was good. “We naturally 
determine when to change them by the ends down and 
the way the work is running, and we usually change 
them after the third week.” 

“You don’t have to change travelers on real fine 
work—40s and 50s—’’, said Mr. Hampton. “They 
change themselves. At home we have a systematic 
way of doing it; we change our travelers every 160 
hours as we find they are damaging the yarn after 
that. I have checked up on them by looking at the 
travelers under a pick glass, and came to the conclu- 
sion that they have spent their usefulness in about 
160 hours.”” He runs 14s to 20s, with a 2\%-inch ring. 
His end breakage averages 30 to 32 per thousand spin- 
die hours; and he said that with worn travelers, this 
goes up to 35 to 37. 
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D. G. Floyd, overseer of spinning, Merrimack Mfg. 
Company, Huntsville, Ala., reported on a record on 
108,000 spindles on 30s and 40s, stating that previ- 
ously, travelers had been changed every six weeks, 
and that after changing them every 240 operating 
hours, the end breakage dropped from about 60 to 30 
per thousand spindle hours. C. A. Butterworth de- 
clared that he considers it good economy to spend 
about $1.00 per thousand spindles a year to change 
travelers more often, and believes in changing them 
every two weeks. Another member, running 8.75s, 9s, 
and 10s, changes travelers every 160 hours; after 
that, he said, they become badly worn and the break- 
ing strength goes down. This information was based 
on a two-year test, and he said when he ran up to 225 
hours, the end breakage increased. 


Reasons for Installing Long Draft Spinning 


The fourth question was: “In changing to long 
draft spinning, for the same yarns, did you go to a 
shorter cotton and hold the same break, or continue 
using the same cotton for a better 
break, or justify the installation by 
eliminating a card room process?” 

Mr. Moore of Chicopee was 
called upon, and said, “We elimin- 
ated one process in the card room, 
keeping the same cotton, and got a 
better break by about 10 per cent, 
using single roving in spinning.” 
R. L. Zachry, assistant superintend- 
ent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
said, “We went at it to eliminate 
one process in the card room, and 
cut out the speeders on all yarn 
numbers from 14s to 20s, and cut out the intermedi- 
ates on 3s to 14s. We got about 10 per cent better 
breaking strength and made a good saving in the card 
room. We were on double roving on the 14s to 20s, 
and single roving under that. Where we had been 
using intermediate roving we used single slubber rov- 
ing, and where we had been using double speeder rov- 
ing we used single intermediate roving.” This is on 
7%-inch cotton. 

“We put in long draft mostly to get doubling in 
the spinning room and cut out a doubling on the coarse 
yarn,” reported V. J. Thompson. “We get a little bet- 
ter breaking strength and a little smoother yarn, and 
the fabric looks a lot better.” 

“I think there are two viewpoints to this matter 
of long draft spinning,” said A. D. Elliott. “One is 
when you look at the cost sheet and like the single 
roving, and the other is when you go out in the mill 
and are glad you have some double roving. We tried 
to cut out all we could in the card room and keep the 
strength up by maintaining the doubling in the spin- 
ning room.” 

Webb Durham reported that his company is still 
experimenting, that so far he has not been able to 
improve on heavying up on the roving and retaining 
the same number of processes. “We have not been 
able to get the same strength within close limits by 
cutting out a process.” He declared they had gone as 
coarse as 1.60-hank roving for 11s to 14s, but declared 
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that the maximum draft, on a range of staples from 
l-inch to 1%-inch for different constructions, was in 
his opinion about 14%. He brought out the increased 
investment in bobbins, etc., involved in using finer 
rovings. 

“There are three possibilities involved in adopting 
long draft spinning,” said Mr. Edwards. “One is sup- 
posing you can make the same yarn with a shorter, 
cheaper cotton; another is supposing you can elimi- 
nate processes in the card room; and the third is to 
make a better yarn retaining the same cotton and 
processes. We tried two of these and we changed 
from standard to long draft and eliminated the speed- 
ers, using a single 1.05-hank roving for 15s, and did 
a very good job. Later for the purpose of getting a 
better quality yarn we adopted the 
speeder section and we found when 
we went beyond 14% on the long 
draft we were sacrificing breaking 
strength.’”’ A. E. Massey, manager, 
Linen Thread Company, Blue 
Mountain, Ala., brought out that he 
had found that the extent of draft- 
ing practical was dependent largely 
on the staple of the cotton; that a 
good rule to apply is 1 inch of draft 
for each 1/16-inch in the staple of 
cotton. 

R. L. Zachry supplemented his 
earlier report by stating that “We gained 10 per cent 
in breaking strength, but that was not on a basis of 
standard draft previously. We had too long a draft on 
our frames before we changed—13% and 14—and 
when we went to 16 on the long draft we did show an 
increase in breaking sertngth.” 

Mr. Edwards expressed the opinion that any one 
of the three objectives he had mentioned would justi- 
fy the installation of long draft on spinning. 

W. R. Parker, superintendent, Strickland Cotton 
Mills, Valdosta, Ga., reported on an installation of 
long draft (controlled draft) roving and long draft 
spinning, stating that making 23s from 1.75-hank sin- 
gle roving, and 30s from 1.80-hank with a draft of 
16.66, 15/16-inch cotton, he gets nearly standard 
breaking strength. He said his yarn variation is 
about 9 per cent and his breaking strength variation 
about 16 per cent. W. E. Rambow of Augusta asked 
him how much he cards, and Mr. Parker replied “13 
pounds an hour”. Mr. Edwards stated that he cards 
7.7 pounds per hour. 


Methods of Paying Doffers 


“Please explain the method you use for paying 
doffers? In this case we are not interested in the 
amount paid, or the size of the jobs, but in the pro- 
cedure used for paying the doffers.” This was next 
asked. 

“Paying by the side is the most satisfactory meth- 
od of paying doffers,” said Mr. Edwards. “That 
doesn’t apply particularly to our present job; I adopt- 
ed that method years ago when I was in a mill that 
was running a wide range of numbers. In paying by 
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the side we were able, where the boys had idle time, 
to have them help the others. 


It was so satisfactory 
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that I stuck to it for 20 years or more.”’ 

V. J. Thompson said, “The best method is to pay 
by the hank on each number, figured out for each 
number.” 

Mr. Edwards supplemented his remarks by saying 
that at Martha they pay by the hank; the payroll de- 
partment checks the hanks. He added that an objec- 
tion to this practice is that the boys are inclined to 
try to make the frame run too long. 

“TI find a lot of trouble in paying by the hank be- 
cause we change numbers so often,” said Mr. Hamp- 
ton, “and I will agree that paying by the side is the 
better method. We pay by the hour and get splendid 
results, but we have our help that stays with us year 
after year.” 

C. A. Butterworth declared that the best method is 
to pay the doffers by the number of bobbins lifted. A. 
E. Massey stated he has had experience with all 
methods, and thinks it depends upon the type of mill; 
in his case he pays by the pound of yarn. W. R. 
Parker said that on 16,000 spindles running 18 dif- 
ferent numbers, he pays by the side, but that where 
a mill doesn’t have a wide range of numbers, he thinks 
it best to pay by the hank. He said there is more ef- 
ficiency in paying by the hank. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Butterworth said he 
had determined that on coarse yarn, a fair job for a 
doffer is about 1,000 bobbins lifted per hour; that 
above 20s, a boy can handle 1,050 bobbins per hour 
and do cleaning, changing travelers, ete. He prefers 
having doffers work together rather than singly. W. 
R. Beldon said his method is to pay by the side. and 
his standard job figures out about 780 bobbins per 
hour. R. L. Zachry said that under 55-hour opera- 
tion, his doffers handled 60,000 bobbins, and they 
now handle 43,000 bobbins in 40 hours. “We pay by 
the hank,” he said, “and like it, particularly in the 
filling spinning room, where we have 11 numbers on 
15,000 spindles. I would not want to pay any other 
way except by the hank.” 

A member asked for information on doffing prac- 
tice in a colored yarn mill where there are several dif- 
ferent colors on the same frame. Mr. Smith said on 
his job he has 28 colors, with different yarn counts, 
and that the doffers doff all the colors into one box 
and then empty and segregate the colors in another 
box in the big alley. 


Number of Frames per Overhead Cleaner 


“How do you determine the proper number of 
frames per overhead or bunchless cleaner? Do these 
cleaners ever cause gouts? If so, how, and how may 
they be prevented?” This was the sixth spinning 
question. 

Called upon, as to the number of frames per clean- 
er, Mr. Edwards said he felt this should be left up to 
the engineer making the installation, as “most of us 
make a mistake in trying to cover too many frames 
with them.”’ 

“TI wouldn’t take a million dollars for our cleaners,”’ 
Mr. Edwards continued. “On 314-inch gauge spin- 
ning, 252 spindles to the frame, we have them cover- 
ing 14 frames on 13s to 15s. Now, the engineer 
wouldn’t have covered more than 10 frames with them, 
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and I think it is best to leave it up to the engineer. 
The quality of the cotton, the twist multiple, the 
amount of fly, and the ultimate objective of the yarn 
all have a bearing on the matter.” 

Asked whether the cleaners cause gouts, Mr. Ed- 
wards replied, ‘‘Who ever saw any kind of cleaning 
that didn’t cause some gouts? The objective of the 
cleaner is to get there before you have an accumula- 
tion of lint, and for that reason you don’t want to try 
to cover too many frames with them. I do believe 
that with an adequate cleaning system you will have 
much less gouts than in cleaning by hand. Nobody 
can wipe out guides without making gouts, but we lose 
sight of the fact that we had them with hand cleaning. 
I like the cleaners very much.” 

Asked as to how often his cleaners get around, Mr. 
Eidwards said his come around every 742 minutes, but 
that he believes every 5 minutes or maybe a little 
more frequently would be better. He continued by re- 
porting that, “we have recently put in an overhead 
cleaning system in all of our monitor roofs—about 
1,300 or 1,400 feet—and it is doing a mighty nice job. 
In some parts, over our Barber-Colman spoolers, we 
used to have to brush it out every two hours, and now, 
with the cleaners, we are doing it once a week.” He 
said his spinners run 14 and more sides on 23s yarn; 
that “we wipe our roving once a week, and wipe the 
backs once each 8-hour shift.” 

Harry H. Purvis, superintendent, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., reported on his installation of overhead clean- 
ers, declaring that to eliminate gouts the best way is 
to watch it and see that the lint doesn’t accumulate. 
“We have had some trouble from this condition, and 
we found that we had too strong a draft from the fans, 
and cut down the angle of the blades and helped that; 
it was caused by the force of the air striking the floor, 
especially near the walls, and coming back into the 
work.” His cleaners cover 10 frames, on 30s warp, 
214-inch gauge. Mr. Butterworth asked whether he 
had done anything in the way of treating the creels to 
cause the lint not to cling, and Mr. Purvis said they 
had painted them with a special enamel, but still have 
to wipe them off good. 


Humidity Carried with Long Draft and Overhead 


Cleaners 


The seventh question asked, ‘““‘What do you find to 
be the best relative humidity on long draft spinning? 
Does the use of overhead traveling cleaners affect 
this; if so, why? Please state yarn number, hank 
roving, twist, etc.” 

The consensus of opinion was that in going to long 
draft, and especially with overhead cleaners, the spin- 
ning room humidity must be lowered. “We reduced it 
from about 65 to 55 per cent,” said E. H. Rogers, 
agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. “‘We put in the 
long draft and overhead cleaners at the same time, 
and found that we could not run it at 65 per cent.” 

Frank L. Asbury said they reduced from 65 to 55 
per cent in installing overhead cleaners, adding that 
“the cleaners have a tendency to blow the humidity 
down onto the yarn.” 

A representative of Exposition Cotton Mills stated 
they run a spinning room humidity of from 55 to 60 
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per cent; expressing the opinion that with overhead 
cleaners “‘you will not get as even a distribution of the 
humidity”. Mr. Edwards disagreed, declaring that 
with the cleaner, “you get a more even distribution. 
I believe from experience that you get more actual 
humidity on the yarn with the overhead cleaner than 
you do without it. There is no question about it. You 
can feel it in the roving, and see it on the top clear- 
ers. We get as much with 55 per cent recorded hu- 


midity, with the cleaners, as we got with 65 per cent 


recorded without the cleaners.” Mr. Edwards uses 


high duty humidifier heads. 
Causes and Remedies of Sloughed-Off Filling 


The last spinning question brought up a familiar 
subject: “Please give your experience as to the causes 
of filling sloughing off, and the corresponding means 
of preventing this trouble.” 

“A combination of conditions will cause this,” said 
Julian M. Longley, assistant superintendent, Lang- 
dale (Ala.) Mill. He said the bobbin must be built 
firmly on the spinning frame, and the shuttle must 
box properly in the loom. On the new high-speed 
looms, he added, more friction is necessary, because 
of the greater impact of the shuttle, and that the tra- 
verse on the spinning cannot be run as fast in building 
a bobbin for the high speed loom. He said the lay of 
the yarn on the bobbin has more to do with sloughing 
eff than any other one thing. Mr. Butterworth added 
that slack bands, backlash in gears, anything that will 
produce a badly-built quill, will cause sloughing-off; 
that on the loom, the main causes are loose boxes and 
too much power on the pick. G. H. Smith of Lindale 
declared they have all of those troubles, and that any- 
thing that will cause an irregular lay will produce 
sloughing-off. He added that conditioning the filling 
is an aid in preventing sloughed-off quills. 

“Most of our trouble with sloughing-off has come 
from incorrectly built bobbins,” declared J. I. Alford 
of Covington. “If you have any hesitation, particu- 
larly at the shoulder, it will cause sloughing-off. On 
40s filling, on the fast stroke, we have about 12% 
wraps per inch; this gives us about 54 rounds per 
inch on the slow stroke. By the way, we find thai 
conditioning of the filling helps a great deal.” 

Webb Durham mentioned the fact that the com- 
posite filling cam is of aid in preventing this trouble, 
and John Hampton, too, said he had found the uneven- 
pointed cam of help. He said he runs his traverse 
down fast and up slow, although some of the others 
expressed a preference for running down slow, and 
others said it makes no difference. He said that most 
of his weaver’s trouble comes on Monday morning, 
after the weave room has dried out, and that since he 
got the new uneven-spaced cams, which corrected it, 
he did have a little trouble with sloughing-off. Mr. 
Butterworth reported getting help by grinding %- 
inch off of the point on old style cams, to give four 
picks one stroke and five picks the next. Mr. Durham 
said he was under the impression that the new cams 
were ground further on the concaved portion rather 
than on the points. Mr. Smith reported grinding out 
the concaved portion of old-style cams with good re- 
sulta at Sibley. 
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On the matter of the speed of the traverse, Mr. 
Platt brought out that in winding on the upstroke 
fast, this places the yarn back of the more closely 
wound coils—that the yarn is taken off in the oppo- 
site direction, and that while he sees no reason for a 
yarn mill to do it, it would seem that a weaving mill 
should run the traverse down fast and up slow. This 
concluded the spinning discussion. 


Discussion on Carding 
Eliminating Neps or Flakes in Cotton 


The second half of the session was devoted to a 
questionnaire on card room subjects, and Frank L. 
Asbury, Jr., superintendent, Hillside plant, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, conducted this discussion. The first 
question was: 

“What is the best way to get small white neps out 
of cotton? (These appear in the cotton fiber in the 
form of small flakes about the size of the head of a 
pin and can be pulled apart and straightened out and 
found to be made up of cotton.) Do you find that the 
amount of these in the cotton varies from year to 
year or locality to locality?” 

C. K. Cobb, general superintendent, Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, had submitted the inquiry originally, 
and brought to the meeting a sample of denim present- 
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ing this difficulty, which, he said, made his piece of 
denim made of blue warp and white filling look like a 
piece of blue sky with plenty of stars in it. He said 
that he has gotten cotton with an unusual amount of 
these neps in it, and that this condition varies from 
one locality to another. 

“We have found some things that have helped us,” 
he said, ‘‘and now we do not have nearly so much 
trouble with these neps, although we have not elimi- 
nated them entirely. Among the things that helped 
us were: keeping the beaters good and sharp, carding 
slower, using closer settings on the cards, and also we 
found that stripping more often helped. Another 
thing is we have left out the mineral oil on the pick- 
ers and it seemed to clean these neps out of the cotton 
better than when we were using the oil.” Mr. Cobb 
said he is now carding 16 pounds per hour; that for- 
merly he carded as high as 19 pounds. 

“T sympathize with Mr. Cobb on that,” said W. E. 
Rambow of Augusta, “‘for I have looked at over four 
million yards of that kind of cloth lately, and we class 
these neps as immature fibers due to a lot of rain. 
We are now carding ‘just’ 15 pounds to the hour.” 
(“You fellows aren’t carding, you are just pushing it 
through,” commented Mr. Edwards.) Mr. Rambow 
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added that he has been spraying mineral oil on his 
dyed cotton, like Mr. Cobb had been doing, and that 
as a result of Mr. Cobb’s report, he is going back home 
and eliminate the oil long enough to run a test to de- 
termine whether that will have any bearing on his 
problem. 

J. M. Jordan, overseer of carding, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, was called on, and said that he does not get 
all of these neps out, but has had them a lot worse 
than at present, and that he thinks the best thing is 
slow, light carding, with regular stripping. He said 
he reduced his carding from 15 to 8 pounds an hour, 
cutting his sliver from 60 to 50 grains. On some of 
his staple fabrics, in which he could not satisfactorily 
get rid of the neps, he resorted to double carding. 

Mr. Edwards asked him what effect there was on 
the flat strips in reducing the pounds carded per hour 
and Mr. Jordan said these were decreased. He said he 
found the roller stripper much the more effective and 
has discarded the vacuum stripper. Mr. Rambow said 
he also had cut out the vacuum stripper and is using 
the roller. C. K. Cobb said that 
they use both; that the vacuum is 
quicker, but that roller really strips 
it better. 

Light carding and close setting 
were also suggested by R. A. Field, 
Jr. Webb Durham reported that 
“I find some improvement by tilt- 
ing the mote knives at a little 
sharper angle (different for differ- 
ent staples) so as to give a sharper 
place for the cotton to hit.” He 
cards 6 pounds an hour on 1 3/16- 
inch cotton. 

Virgil E. McDowell of Eagle & Phenix Mills, said 
“vou can get a lot of these neps out by cutting down 
on the card production, slow carding, and more fre- 
quent stripping, and you will take out more strips by 
speeding up the top flats and you can get out mor2 
neps by so doing. Also keep the card in good condi- 
tion, with good clothing, and set the angle of the mote 
knives to 18 degrees. Then, if the neps still show up 
the only way I know is to pick them out.” 

Mr. Edwards explained that taking out more strips 
is an expensive proposition, but to do it will help take 
out the neps. 

“See that the card wire is sharp, and the flats are 
properly set,” suggested J. B. Crowder of Elm City. 
“Also, the licker-in will play an important part. The 
mote knives should be set to about an 18-degree angle, 
and the flats speeded up a little. If the boss doesn’t 
object you can take out more strips.” W. A. Whit- 
mire of Canton reported that he sets his flats to a 
7/1000 gauge; Mr. Rambow uses a progressive setting. 

Called upon, George E. Glenn, superintendent, 
Pepperell Mfg. Company, Lindale, said, ““We have had 
this trouble of neps from time to time. We started 
back at the picking to see that the pickers were set 
up as close as possible, and then went on to the cards 
and keep them as sharp as possible.”” Mr. Glenn sets 
the flats to a 10/1000 gauge, and cards 1214 pounds 
per hour. 

It was brought out here that, in American cotton, 
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these neps are more prevalent in the longer staples 
than in the shorter lengths; Mr. Beldon pointed out 
that in long staple Egyptian, this difficulty is not as 
general as in long staple American cotton; that Egyp- 
tian cotton, ginned on roller gins, does not seem to be 
gin-damaged as much as American. R. A. Morgan 
expressed the opinion that these neps are largely 
green, immature fibers, and that sharp card clothing 
is about the best remedy; “you can also increase the 
speed of the licker-in, card slow and grind light, and 
these will help.” 

James Oates, Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., re- 
ported that in 1926 at the old Griffin Mfg. Company 
he had considerable trouble with neps, making denims 
for the Australian market. “We were using a 90s 
wire on the cylinder and 100s on 
the flats and doffer, and I tried ev- 
ery setting I knew and could not 
reduce the neps. Then we put on 
120s wire on the cylinder and 130s 
on the flats and doffer, set the mote 
knives at a 20 degree angle, used a 
progressive setting of 12, 11, 10, 
9 and 7 on the flats, speeded up the 
flats 20 per cent, and with this 
finer wire we were able to reduce 
the neps by at least 75 per cent. 

Webb Durham Also we used No. 7 emery fillet, and 

that is my choice. With No. 7 em- 

ery, and speeding up the traverse, it brushes the wire 

and gives side-grinding and keeps a needle point on 

the wire.” He also reduced his card production from 
12% to 7 pounds an hour, he said. 

As a means of testing, E. H. Rogers suggested that 
a mill could take a lap off of a card that was produc- 
ing neppy sliver and transfer it to another card that 
had not been giving the trouble, to see what the result 
would be. J. W. Bowles, overseer of carding, Fairfax 
(Ala.) Mill, said he believed it best to take the neps 
out on the picker, but that if it gets to the card, sharp 
flat and cylinder wire will help as much as anything 
else. 


Beaters Used in One-Process Pickers 


The second carding question was: “Please state 
the grade and staple of cotton you are running, and 
tell us what type of beater is best on it on the finisher 
section of a one-process picker, and how close it should 
be set. Why? Do you make a difference for differ- 
ent staples? Why?” 

Johnston McCorkle, superintendent, Hartwell 
(Ga.) Mills, reported, on 15/16-inch staple, a combina- 
tion of a blade beater and a carding beater in his one- 
rrocess machines, stating that the blade strikes the 
cotton first. “It depends on what you want to do; for 
breaking strength I would say run the blade, but if 
you want cleanliness, I would run the carding beater. 
We set ours up to 14-inch.” 

On 1%-inch and 1%-inch foreign cotton, W. R. 
Beldon uses the two-blade beater, and sets it from 
3/32-inch to 1/16-inch. He said some people change 
the beater speed for different effects, but that it is 
less trouble to change the beater setting. 

“We use the carding beater on “<-inch stock, ane 
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set it to 3/16-inch,” said George E. Glenn. “My ex- 
perience is that you can hardly injure %-inch cotton 
with a carding beater, and the reason we set it 3/16- 
inch is to protect the beater, and it seems to give just 
as good results as setting it ™%-inch.’”’ C. A. Butter- 
worth uses the Kirschner or carding beater on %- 
inch to l-inch Strict Low Middling, pointing out that 
this beater can be set closer without injury to the 
cotton. 


Causes of Split Laps 


“Please give your experience as to the causes and 
remedies of lap splitting,” was the next question. A. 
F. Garrison, Hartwell Mill, Toccoa, Ga., reported that 
one difficulty is in an improper method of feeding in 
re-worked waste; that with a hopper feeder to handle 
this the trouble will be corrected. V. J. Thompson 
said, “It depends mostly on the draft on the picker; 
if you throw the cotton to the top and close the draft 
on the bottom screen it will practically stop it, provid- 
ed you take care about feeding the waste in. J. I. 
Alford and Seth Newsom also agreed that the method 
of feeding in re-worked waste, and getting the proper 
draft in the picker, are the main points. W. P. Rose- 
berry, overseer of carding, Scottdale (Ga.) Mills, 
added that if the picker man allows it to roll too long 
on the finisher after knocking-off, split laps will re- 
sult; also, too much humidity is another cause. 


Card Grinding Practices 


The next question asked for card grinding prac- 
tice, involving the counts of wire used, speeds used, 
count of emery, etc.; and especially requested informa- 
tion on the new solid vitrified grinding roller. J. C. 
Edwards said that he uses 110s wire on the cylinder, 
and 120s on the doffers and flats. His regular cylin- 
der speed of the cylinder is 172 r.p.m., of the doffer, 
7% r.p.m.; he grinds the cylinder at its regular speed, 
and speeds the doffer up to 270 r.p.m. while grinding. 
The speed of the traverse roll while grinding is 596 
r.p.m. on the cylinder, and 585 r.p.m. on the doffer. 
He uses No. 7 emery fillet, and grinds 10 cards before 
changing the emery, cleaning it every 5 cards. He is 
trving out the new solid grinding roll, and cleans it 
with gasoline after grinding 10 cards, and re-faces the 
solid roll every 1,000 hours of operation. 

“Why do you use No. 7 emery?” asked Mr. Thomp- 
son. ‘“‘We think we get some side-grinding effect with 
it,” replied Mr. Edwards, “although there is no way 
of proving it. We think we get away from the mush- 
room-point effect by using the No. 7.” 

A: T. McElveen, overseer of carding, Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp., reported using 100s wire on the cylinder, 
and 110s on the doffer and flats; grinding the cylin- 
der at 168 r.p.m. and the doffer at 250 r.p.m. He uses 
40s emery on the old-style roll, and grinds 10 cards 
between coverings of the rolls. “‘We have one set of 
the new solid rolls, and clean them twice a week with 
carbon tetrachloride. We soak it on the rolls and use 
a brush of fillet on a wooden block, and brush the rolls 
after they have dried just a little. We run 750 r.p.m. 
on the grinding roll.” 

Mr. Crowder of Elm City reported, using the old 
style roll, a cylinder speed of 165 r.p.m., and doffer 
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speed of 207 r.p.m. while grinding, running the tra- 
verse grinders at 685 r.p.m. He uses 100s wire on the 
cylinder, and 110s on the flats and doffers. A. D. 
Elliott said they use 100s wire on the cylinder, and 
110s on the doffers and flats; with grinding speeds of 
167 r.p.m. on the cylinder, and 262 r.p.m. on the flats; 
the grinder roll running 500 r.p.m. on the cylinder and 
doffer, and 700 r.p.m. on the flats. He re-surfaces 
the emery after every 6 cards and grinds for 7 hours. 

A member asked whether, in using the solid grind- 
er roll, it is necessary to wait for an hour or so after 
grinding before starting up the card; the idea being, 
he explained, to let the clothing return to its normal 
position. Mr. Foster of Canton, who is using this new 
roll, stated that this is not at all necessary, as the card 
can be started up immediately after grinding. How- 
ever, he said, it is not wise to grind as heavy with the 
new roll as with the old style roll. 

B. W. Moak, overseer of carding, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., reported the use of 100s wire on the cylinder and 
110s on the doffer and flats, grinding the cylinder at 
172 r.p.m., and the doffer at 300 r.p.m., with a surface 
speed of about 2,250 feet per minute on these parts; 
and a grinding roll speed of 662 r.p.m. He cleans the 
rolls with a brush and re-surfaces after 60 hours of 
grinding, and said he obtains a satisfactory point on 
wire in average condition by 21% to 3 hours of light 
grinding. 

“Our observation is that most of us grind cards 
as we do for the same reason that most of you fellows 
down here vote the Democratic ticket, and that is 
because our fathers and grandfathers have always 
done it that way,” declared W. R. Beldon. ‘“‘We have 
found that using a coarse emery fillet run at a high 
speed produces a satisfactory job.” With respect to 
the new grinder roll, he said, “we are not ready to 
state final conclusions, but this new grinder roll at 
high speed is producing in a half-hour as good results 
as we formerly got in 6 or 7 hours with the No. 40 
fillet on the old roll. We run this traverse grinder at 
890 r.p.m., or 3,600 feet per minute, and find it is very 
much more satisfactory.” 


Grinding the Doffer at Slow Speed 


During the meeting, announcement was made of a 
survey recently completed by the association, showing 
the card grinding practice of 40 Georgia mills. Allen 
Jones, superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Company, Co- 
lumbus, had reported grinding the doffer at its regu- 
lar operating speed, and his carder, F. B. McDonald, 
was asked to explain it, reporting that he finds they 
get a better point on the wire by grinding the doffer 
at its regular speed in preference to speeding it up. 
Mr. Jordan of Columbus, reporting the same practice, 
pointed out that in coming from the cylinder the fiber 
reverses its direction, and if the doffer does not have 
a good point on it, it will not take the fibers properly 
off of the cylinder. 

At this point, J. H. Canady of Fairfax raised the 
question of why most mills grind the doffer every 
time they grind the cylinder. He pointed out that the 
doffer doesn’t do any carding work, and wondered 
why it is ground as frequently as the cylinder. Mr. 
Edwards replied that it is just as necessary to keep a 
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good point on the doffer as on the cylinder, but there 
was no further discussion of the question. V. J. 
Thompson did mention that years ago he had run the 
cylinder as well as the doffer slow in grinding, with 
good results. H. L. Dillard of Eagle & Phenix brought 
vut that with slow speed there is not as much strain 
on the bearings, and that it saves the card grinder a 
lot of time in getting the card ready for grinding. 

Mr. Rogers asked whether anyone had tried the 
new solid grinding roll and abandoned it, and Mr. Bel- 
don said that at one time he was ready to abandon it, 
but that he discovered he was trying to grind too long 
with it and was getting a polished wire with a feath- 
er-edge on it, and that after cutting the grinding time 
down to one-half hour, he continued the use of the new 
roll and so far is well pleased with it. 

In connection with grinding at slow speed, Mr. 
Platt brought out the possibility of the lateral speed 
of the roll, in relation to a slow doffer speed, causing 
he wire to be ground in a spiral groove. He showed 
that a test could be made by using a piece of crayon 
and letting it follow behind the grinder, expressing the 
opinion that if too slow a speed is used, all of the wire 
points on the doffer would not be touched. 


Effect of Worn-Out Card Clothing 


The next question was: “Has anyone made actual 
tests to determine the effect on breaking strength re- 
sulting from worn-out card clothing; that is, clothing 
which has begun to shed wire badly?” 

E. H. Rogers said Frank Cooper at his mill had 
made such a test on some clothing which had been 
wet, in order to determine whether to re-cloth the 
cards, and the test showed no appreciable loss in break- 
ing strength of the yarn using the old clothing. A. B. 
Baker, of Georgia Duck and Cordage Mills, who had 
submitted the question, reported a similar test on 
clothing that had been wet down, and said that while 
tests on the yarn showed no difference in breaking 
strength, that tests on the cloth made from the yarn 
showed a decrease of about 5 per cent in strength. 
James Oates said a test between 6 cards with good 
clothing and 6 cards with bad clothing showed up 4 
difference in the yarn, with 7 per cent less breaking 
strength and 27 per cent more variation in the yarn 
from the cards equipped with worn-out clothing. 


Metallic and Straight Wire Clothing 


Experiences with straight wire and metallic cloth- 
ing were requested in the next question. Mr. Danie!) 
of Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Company reported that tnev 
are continuing to replace their old style knee-wire 
clothing with metallic clothing, at the rate of 14 cards 
a year; he declared the metallic clothing lasts longer. 
gives more production, and saves in labor, and that 
the breaking strength has not been affected. 

As to straight wire clothing, J. C. Edwards said 
he reckoned he had more than anybody else; that at 
present he has about 350 cards equipped with it. “We 
realized considerable saving with it for the first year 
or eighteen months,” he said, ‘but since then we have 
had to reduce our stripping periods on it until now we 
strip it the same as the knee wire. Our boys do nt 
have any more trouble stripping it; we have the same 
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standard on it as on the other wire. We are not sorry 
we put it in, and we did make some saving, but we 
would not put it in again.” 

J. L. Bowles of Fairfax brought out that on a trial 
installation of straight wire he had difficulty grinding 
it. He said he uses No. 40 emery, and Mr. Edwards 
said he probably would have gotten better results 
using No. 7 emery. 


Re-Working Piecings-In on Slubbers and Intermediates 


The seventh question asked for methods of re- 
working piecings-in when creeling slubbers and inter- 
mediates. A. D. Elliott described what seemed to be 
the majority practice by saying that “‘We work ours 
in on the slubbers.” He added that, “I understand 
there is a method being used of re-working them back 
in on the drawing. The reason we do not do that is 
that we have a different grain sliver on our breaker 
drawing than on the finisher, and it is not the same 
in the back and front of the finisher.” Harry H. Pur- 
vis said, “We work ours in the usual way, just putting 
it all together in one can and putting it on the back 
of the slubber.” R. S. Steele reported a similar prac- 
tice. Allen Jones of Muscogee reported that he has 
knock-offs on the drawing, and creels in on the doff, 
and takes the piecings and puts them in a can and runs 
them back of the drawing. R. A. Morgan said, as to 
the intermediates, that his custom is to save all of the 
piecings and put them in at the end of the frame. 


Is Doubling Best in Carding or Spinning? 


The last question asked, ‘Js it conducive to good 
running work, and in the interest of economy, to run 
single process roving in the card room and double in 
the spinning room in connection with long draft, or is 
it better to double in the card room and run single 
roving in the spinning?” This question developed a 
preponderance of opinion that while it might be more 
economical to double in the card room and run single 
on the spinning, that better results are obtained by re- 
taining the doublings on the spinning frame. 

Harry Purvis said they double in the card room 
and run single in the spinning. R. A. Field, Jr., of 
Newnan said, “We try to run double in both to get 
even work. E. H. Rogers stated that from the stand- 
point of economy it is better to run double in the card 
room and single in the spinning, but pointed out that 
‘“‘sometimes we require more strength in certain of our 
yarns, and we run it with double roving in the spin- 
ning; that of course requires a finer roving to be de- 
livered to the spinning room. 

“Before we put in long draft spinning,” he contin- 
ued, “we were making a 20s yarn, warp, with a break- 
ing strength of 84 pounds. We then ran it single in 
the creel, with a 1.65-hank roving, and got a breaking 
strength of 88 pounds. Then we ran 2.50 double in 
the creel and got a break of 94 pounds, and then we 
ran 3.03 double in the creel, the same roving as origi- 
nally, and got a break of 104 pounds.” 

This practically concluded the discussion, and the 
meeting was adjourned. In the afternoon many of 
the members attended a spring scrimmage football 
game to which they had been invited during the morn- 
ing by Head Coach W. A. Alexander of Georgia Tech. 
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ILLS find that Armstrong’s Extra Cushion start-up, stronger, more uniform yarn, easier 

Cork Cots do not groove readily from hard handling in changing numbers, more satisfactory 

ends ... are less affected by top roll laps. The work on old frames. Remember, too, the real 

reason is the greater toughness and “comeback” economy which comes with cork-covered rolls. 

of these new cots made by the exclusive Arm- Write for complete facts and samples of Arm- 
strong tubular process which is covered by patent. strong’s Extra Cushion Cork Cots to Arm- 
And these new cots bring you other big advan- strong Cork Products Company, ‘Textile 
tages—such things as improved Monday morning Division, 923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG’S SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


él for Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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CuRRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


EFORE the invalidation of the AAA on January 
B 6, the cotton industry was doing business with 

buyers who faced the most normal consumer 
market in finished merchandise for many years. The 
year 1935 ended on a healthy note and indeed, from 
the consumer point of view, the situation has grown 
steadily more fa- 
vorable to mills in 
the first quarter 
of 1936. But the 
desperation of an Administration struggling to pay 
the piper after spending regardless for a lively tune 
of various themes, has kept uncertainty hanging for 
weeks and months over the heads of goods distrib- 
utors. 

This year began with evidences that consumers of 
cotton goods as well as other products generally are 
definitely getting away from buying of bare necessi- 
ties. The depression practices are clearly going by 
the board. People have begun to dress up again. 
Price is no longer the single touchstone of demand. 
Quality is demanded and the buyer will pay for it. 
People have begun to dress up their houses as well as 
their persons. The call for cottons is wider, making 
for less competition than that in a concentrated mar- 
ket and offering a chance for specialization which 
means profits. 

Yet in the high tide of spring business, the profits 
for mills go a-glimmering because only spot orders are 
placed and that kind of trading precludes reasonable 
pricing of goods. This is the second successive year 
which started off essentially favorable to the cotton 
industry from the consumption standpoint, but dlis- 
astrous from the extraneous influence of political com- 
plications: last year the before-invalidation situation 
under the NRA and this year the after-invalidation 
of the AAA, with new taxing schemes bringing con- 
ditions which undoubtedly mean a loss of considerable 
business in the midst of plentiful needs. 

No wonder the manufacturers of cotton goods are 
restive over political interference. The wonder is that 
political forces can attack persistently groups that are 
potentially important to such an element in the re- 
covery as restoration of the heavy industries to activ- 
ity. Uncertainty based not upon the lack of business 
but wholly upon apprehension over government inter- 
ference has kept back from the cotton industry and 
other lines, such as utilities, the orders that might 
have been placed with the heavy industries. 

We have said in the past that the government was 
hampering its general recovery program in various 
directions by its unpractical policy toward cotton man- 
ufacture. The fifth annual survey of The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York (see page 
76) confirms how the heavy industries have lost busi- 
ness. It says that “the net loss of 1,636,040 spindles 


Political bodies move slowly 
—and expensively for mills 


during 1935 represents the most severe contraction of 
equipment yet experienced in any single year. This is 
a total decline of around 9 million spindles from the 
peak reached in 1925.” 


Then significantly, “the trend toward refurbish- 
ment of plants with new machinery, which appeared 
significant in our comment last year, dwindled to 
minor proportions in the face of the unusual risks and 
poor prospects to which the industry was subject .. . 
The accelerated movement in plant liquidation and 
the limitation of available work to fewer spindles find 
a fundamental cause in the low volume of cloth yard- 
age required by primary market demand. 


“For the second year in succession, consumption 
requirements have been strictly guided by a hand-to- 
mouth policy. Dealers and distributors generallv 
have shied from the unusual risks of ownership at- 
tendant upon specially taxed goods made out of gov- 
ernmentally controlled raw material. Competitive 
textiles, especially rayon and wool, have fully shared 
in the healthy improvement in general activity dur- 
ing 1935. Only in the last quarter of.the year were 
the natural forces of recovery allowed free play in 
cotton textiles, primarily because of contractual guar- 
antees made by the industry against an adverse de- 
cision on processing tax liability.” 

In spite of consumption of cotton from October 
through February at the highest level of those months 
for several years, the stocks of converters and print- 
ers were still low in March. This was a demonstration 
of demand for finished goods. Yet the close buying 
since January 6 was bearish on prices for mill pro- 
duction and gradually the market weakened, causing 
manufacturers to consider seriously another curtail- 
ment program. This was particularly irritating be- 
cause of the relatively higher costs on smaller output 
and the fact that an unhampered broad market could 
have obtained on trade fundamentals. 

One helpful move by the government was the an- 
nounced program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to demonstrate through the nation the 
practicability of cotton in highway and other construc- 
tion. This was hailed by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., as “a 
work of tremendous importance to cotton growers and 
cotton manufacturers alike”. Here is a new use which 
means an outlet for many millions of yards of cloth 
and a large consumption of cotton, both immediately 
and permanently. 

Another move, tentatively announced, is a plan by 
the United States Department of Commerce toward 
establishment of a commission to attempt to expand 
foreign trade for the American textile industry. Such 
a move would be welcome, perhaps, but more gratify- 
ing and undoubtedly more effective would be a step 
toward relief from competition from Japanese textiles 
in the home market. 

Both in the matter of exports and imports, the sit- 
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Whether at the TESTING MACHINE... 
on the BLACKBOARD ... 
in the FABRIC... 


Saco-Lowell-Roth Yarns 
show their Quality nee 


NOTE THESE RECENT COMMENTS: 








At the Testing Machine: 
FROM A RECENT MILL REPORT 


‘The Saco-Lowell Yarns have a higher breaking strength by 17% than 
our regular spinning, and 7% higher than the production from the 
other long draft which we are testing.”’ 

“In 434 tests, our Saco-Lowell Yarn was 15% stronger than the reg- 
ular, and 4% stronger than long draft yarns.”’ 











At the testing machine, yarns from the Saco-Lowell Better Drafting 
frames generally show a higher breaking strength to a noticeable extent, 
over the product of either the conventional three-roll system or other long 
draft systems. 

The effective fibre control, and the ability to efficiently draft without injurv to the longer strength- 
giving fibres, assure a high break factor, consistent with the stock being used. 


On the Blackboard: 
FROM A RECENT MILL REPORT 
“For several weeks we have been making daily blackboard reelings of 
all our spinning. Our ability to select the Saco-Lowell Yarn, on account 
of its full, round, even appearance, was surprising. Our selections 
were correct over 80 times out of 100.”’ 
The round, lofty, even appearance of Saco-Lowell Better Drafting Yarn; 
its freedom from excessive twist, protruding fibre ends and other minor 
spinning defects; are readily recognized by experienced yarn users. 


FROM A RECENT REPORT In the Fabric: 


‘The quality of the fabric,’ said a manufacturer to one of our engineers, “is but a reflection of the 
quality spun into the yarns. Converters often take our 90 x 60 and our 100 x 60 broadcloths for 
goods of much higher count. Their beautiful color and general appearance are the cause of fre- 
quent complimentary comment.” 














SACO-LOWELL ROTH 
OTHER LONG DRAFT 
REGULAR THREE-ROLL 











The smooth, round, even yarns from Saco-Lowell Spinning do give the fabric a definite coverage, bloom, 
and handle. The higher than usual breaking strength of both warp and filling assures satisfactory usage 
and durability. 





The answer to the demand for better yarns is Saco-Lowell-Roth Better Drafting 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


BOSTON +: CHARLOTTE + GREENVILLE -« ATLANTA 
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uation is dependent upon governmental aid for what- 
ever relief is to be secured. This situation is one 
chiefly of price competition and obviously that is un- 
restricted in the international field. The merchants’ 
association report, meantime, points out that export 
volume in 1935 dropped to a new low yardage and im- 
ports increased to the highest yardage in the past ten 
vears. 


Boxes of the first quarter among the cotton 
. mills was disappointing for the New England 
district as well as elsewhere, because of the persistent 
spot character of purchases. The continuance of hand- 
to-mouth purchases through March, with buyers un- 
certain of the taxing conditions 
New England in prospect, was bearish on val- 
Mill Situation ues, though mills resisted pres- 
sure vigorously. The signs of 
ultimate volume because of good consumer prospects 
acted to keep production up, but there was consider- 
able talk of possible curtailment in output, especially 
with some tendency toward lower prices. 

Suggestions regarding processing taxes up to the 
latter part of March were favorable to the cotton in- 
dustry only from the negative standpoint that they 
involved levies on other textile fibers. It was pointed 
out by Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, that “the process- 
ing tax suggestions of the Department of Agriculture 
offer a definite indication that Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace still favors an excise tax directed almost sole- 
ly against the basic necessities of life. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Bureau of Internal Revenue sub- 
mitted as a possible source of revenue an excise omit- 
ting food, clothing and medicine.” 

Various recent developments have been construc- 
tive for the mill industry of New England, though on 
the other hand there have been continued labor diffi- 
culties. Of the former, a move for relief of Massa- 
chusetts mills, if carried through, will put the indus- 
try here in a new competitive position. The Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Taxation has recommended to 
the Legislature that machinery be taxed at the rate of 
$5 per $1000 of valuation, instead of at the local prop- 
erty tax rate. It is calculated that this change would 
save the cotton industry 50 per cent or more of the 
present tax burden. 

Another favorable development is found in the case 
of the great Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, N. H., which closed seven months ago 
and threw many thousands of employees out of work. 
A hearing was held in Boston on March 9, at which a 
reorganization plan was offered and it only remained 
to secure bondholders’ co-operation for the reopening 
of the mill. A final meeting was scheduled for this 
month and the indications at the time of this writing 
were that the plan would be successful. 

This case was significant for New England in that 
it embraced a three-fold co-operation: management, 
community and workers. As a preliminary to the 
presentation of the reorganization plan, the workers 
had been called upon to vote on acceptance of a re- 
duced competitive wage scale and they acted favor- 
ably; also for “permanent peaceful operations”. City 
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officials had agreed to a substantial tax reduction pro- 
vided the mills were reopened before April 1, but it 
was hinted that they would extend the period because 
of unavoidable delay in the reorganization plan. 

Significant of what the situation might be without 
interference or uncertainty from government activi- 
ties was the March report of Alfred E. Colby, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mills, at the annual meeting of the 
corporation. He said that the mills had operated at 
a profit since October and were still making money, al- 
though the current business was tending to diminish. 
The profits which started in the December quarter fol- 
lowed three quarterly losses. The company made 
money in January and February, and to the time of 
the report in March. 

Mr. Colby said that sales of $51,035,089 for 1935 
were the fourth largest in the history of the company 
and the volume was a record yardage. “We might have 
sold $60,000,000 worth of goods, but we tried to select 
only the better type. We took no government busi- 
ness, although we could have had several million dol- 
lars’ worth of it. We turned down a lot of other busi- 
ness that was unattractive, for we are not trying to 
see how much business we can do, but are trying to 
make money on the business obtained.” 

From Plainfield, Conn., meantime, comes another 
instance of mill wrecking by strike. Early in March 
the property of the Lawton Mills Corporation was sold 
to the General Cotton Supply Company of Fall River, 
Mass., after a strike of seven weeks. The corporation 
had been operating at a loss or a minimum profit for 
four years, it was stated, when the strike was foment- 
ed by outside labor leaders. Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross made strenuous efforts to save the plant for 
production, but the latest tidings were that its future 
was problematical. 

Mid-March also brought word of a mill closing at 
Lowell, Mass., involving 600 to 700 workers, though 
this is a concentration move by the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company and not an involved situation. The 
company directors decided to shut down the Suffolk 
Mills and to remove the blanket business to its main 
plant at Nashua, N. H. The president and treasurer, 
Robert Amory, stated that he did not know when the 
business would be moved. As another move for econ- 
omy, it was decided some time ago to move the execu- 
tive office in Boston to Nashua. 


Dexter Stevens Passes Suddenly 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, as well as the 
cotton industry of New England, suffered a sudden 
sad loss in the death of Dexter Stevens. Less than a 
month after he had succeeded Ernest N. Hood as treas- 
urer of the company at Salem, Mass., Mr. Stevens was 
stricken. At the time of his death he was also vice- 
president of the Esmond Mills, at Esmond, R. I., and 
vice-president of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Stevens had a long career and several impor- 
tant positions in the cotton industry. During the re- 
cent years of industrial political turmoil, he was a 
very active representative of the NACM in its rela- 
tions with the government program. Thirty years ago 
he was superintendent for the Lancaster Mills, at 
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T HREE-ROLLER Regular Draft Spinning has survived the 
test of time for well over a century, because of its 
simplicity. It has been easy to clean and care for and has 
produced a yarn of good commercial quality with an invest- 
ment and maintenance cost that is commensurate with the 
results obtained. This record of achievement by three- 
roller spinning is reason enough for retaining its simplicity 
features, in any attempt to improve on its efficiency. 

This fact was our guiding principle in determining on 
a four-roller long draft system to meet the need of the 
cotton industry for lower manufacturing costs with equal 
or improved quality. 

An increase in the number of mills adopting our system 
during the past year and sizable repeat orders lead us to 
believe that we have adequately met the need. 

H & B Four-Roller Long Draft effectually controls a 
large percentage of the shorter fibres in the roving, as 


function as do belts in other systems. It prevents sagging 
and controls the shorter fibres. However, it does not inter- 
fere with their natural movement, because it makes a 
single point contact rather than a continuous contact. 
Furthermore the bite of this roll is not carried so near to 
the front roll as in belt systems, so that a natural arrange- 
ment of the fibres occurs and ''plucking” is prevented. 

Note also that, in this four-roller system, fly (and other 
waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not bunch 
up and is not carried into the yarn. 

H & B Long Draft meets all requirements as to sim- 
plicity to an exceptional degree. Its maintenance cost is 
about the same as that of a three-roller system and it 
compares favorably with the latter as to ease of clean- 
ing. Also investment cost is commensurate with the results 
obtained. 


Further details on request. 





well as the long fibres, and yet 
permits sufficient freedom to effect 
proper distribution. This is accom- 
plished by the elimination of belts 
that hamper the natural movement 
of the fibres. Roller No. 2 in the 
H & B system performs the same 








H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, {61 Devonshire Street. 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston B'dg 
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Clinton, Mass. Later he was general manager of the 
Necronsett Mills, Cumberland, N. C., superintendent 
of the Esmond Mills; vice-president, then president, of 
the Manville Jenckes Company; assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Utica Mohawk Cotton Mills; general man- 
ager, then vice-president, of the Esmond Mills. 
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Wat tHe SouTHerN Mitts Are Doine 


AROLINA Narrow Fabric Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C C., have purchased the industrial property of the 
Orinoco Supply Company on North Chestnut Street in Win- 
ston-Salem, now in receivership, and will move its own ma- 
chinery and all equipment to this location from the old plant 
on Waughtown Street. The capacity of the plant will be 
doubled. New machinery and equipment has been purchased. 
The company will install a modern sprinkler system in the 
new plant, along with a steam generating power plant. Six 
months ago the company added a bleaching and dyeing de- 
partment to the mill. The concern manufactures tapes, web- 
bings and narrow fabrics for the electrical, automobile and 
clothing trades, and is owned and operated by the Kester 
Machinery Co. Rexford L. Sauls is superintendent. 





New Canebrake Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala., a branch 
of the California Cotton Mills, are executing an extensive 
program of modernization. The installations include long 
draft equipment in both the spinning and card rooms, over- 
head cleaning equipment and a new humidifying system. 


Opelika Mills, Opelika, Ala., are reported to be install- 
ing 7,500 spindles of long draft spinning. 


Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., have installed an 
Entwistle high speed warper and two 110 spindle Abbott 
winders. 


3ibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., is planning to 
modernize its various plants and expects to spend $1,000,000 
for equipment. 


plant of the Consolidated Textile 
Tenta- 


The Pelham (Ga.) 
Corporation is expected to re-open at an early date. 
tive plans call for two shifts of about 300 operatives. 


About 65,000 spindles of Whitin long draft spinning are 
being installed in the West Point Manufacturing Company, 
West Point, Ga. 


A charter has been granted to Premier Silk Mills, Inc., 
High Point, N. C., to manufacture, buy and sell all kinds of 
textile fabrics. The capital stock is $250,000. 


Norwood, N. C., will have a new knitting mill if present 
plans mature. The plant will house from 50 to 75 of the 
latest type machines and employment is expected to be 
civen to 75 people. J. V. Barringer initiated the idea for 
the new mill. 


Plans have been completed for the consolidation of the 
Hart and Fountain cotton mills, Tarboro, N. C., and con- 
tracts have been let to build an annex which will make 
this plant one of the largest print cloth mills in that sec- 
tion. New machinery will be added also. 


James C. Cloniger and associates, Gastonia, N. C., have 
purchased the Neely Plant of the Neely-Travora Mills, York, 
S. C., and will re-open the plant immediately. 


The Johnston Mills, Charlotte, N. C., will build an addi- 
tion to their plant, 163 by 81 feet. It will be structural 
steel and concrete. 


A knitting mill will be located at Fitzgerald, Ga., and will 
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employ between 50 and 100 people. The mill is moving to 
the South from Philadelphia. 


Plans for an addition to the plant of the Alabama Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., Decatur, Ala., have been completed. The 
enlargement which will double the floor space of the mill is 
to be 210 by 105 feet. 


A new Sanforizing machine has been installed at the 
Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mill. 


Burke Cordage Company, Icard, N. C., Biltmore Hosiery 
Company, Inc., Naples, N. C., and Anniel Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Mt. Airy, N. C., have been incorporated. 

eS 


Comments on the Combed Yarn Situation 
March 18, 1936. 


T THE turn of the year southern combed yarn 
mills were found to be in the best strategic 


position they had enjoyed in many a year. 
Actually there are few spinners living today who 
can “remember when” the outlook had seemed so 
propitious for a year of rea] business, with, perhaps, 
profits on the side. Weekly, during 1935, combed 
yarn shipments exceeded production and at the turn 
of the year the combed yarn stock on hand equalled 
approximately two weeks’ production. This total 
was scattered over counts ranging from 8s to 120s 
and included all put-ups. Demand was steady and 
the mills seemed to have struck their pace in operat- 
ing time, (between 65 and 70 hours per week) the 
averages from week to week varying less than an 
hour for a million and a half spindles. The combed 
yarn spinners definitely had a sellers’ market. 

Since January 6 and the AAA decision several 
bad headaches have accrued, but these have been 
nursed and doctored with ice packs until April will 
see the prospect fair with clear going ahead. The 
combed yarn spinners have just about completed the 
processing tax refunds business, in a majority of the 
cases settlements being’ extremely amicable. The 
combed yarn mill early in the game outlined a poli- 
cy of refunds on processing taxes as guaranteed un- 
der the “Charlotte clause” (in the absence of any 
special agreements to the contrary) by which the 
mills would deduct commissions and cash discounts 
from invoice totals before figuring refunds. 

From time immemorial commissions and dis- 
counts have been computed at the stated rate upon 
the price received by the seller for the goods in ques- 
tion. In the case of goods sold on contracts carry- 
ing the Charlotte clause and subject to processing 
tax refund thereunder the prices quoted on the in- 
voices were patently conditional or provisional 
prices. Selling agents were or should have been 
aware of that fact and evidence that they were 
aware of it is seen in the fact that on undelivered 
portions of contracts on which prices were scaled 
down on January 6 they have, so far as is known, 
been entirely willing to accept their commissions and 
discounts computed on the reduced price—not on the 
provisional price which the contract originally quot- 
ed. A parallel situation should, in the opinion of 
combed yarn executives, have existed with respect 
to the refunds made under the second paragraph of 
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FABRICS 





Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost cotton mills, 
knows the value of lively 
ane Calf in spinning the 
cloth America’s housewives 
rely on. 
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~ A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 















Uy SPINNA CALF is just as lively 


MONDAY MORNINGS 


“Lively” Spinna Calf springs quickly 
back to shape. Flute marks caused by shut-downs vanish within 


a few turns of the roll. 


Spinna Calf starts easily — top roll lap-ups are eliminated. Be- 
ing ‘‘lively,”’ it can be used on all yarn counts — for it is self- 


adjustable. 


For longer life (up to 18 months and more in front lines), fewer 
ends down and superior yarn quality. 


Use calf because it’s ‘‘lively’’. . . Choose Spinna because it’s Lawrence 


SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE LEATHERS 
PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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the Charlotte clause, i. e.: “In addition, the seller 
will credit on the purchaser’s account the amoun* 
computed on the basis of such conversion factors 
or any such tax, which by reason of such invalidity, 
shall have been refunded to the seller or the seller 
shall have been relieved from paying, with respect 
to any undelivered portion of this contract, invoiced 
within 90 days prior to such determination of in- 
validity.” 

Cotton yarn distributors drew a distinction be- 
tween these two situations by pointing to the fact 
that when on August 1, 1933, the processing tax and 
the floor stock tax became effective, mill invoices 
involving the floor stock tax showed the tax as a 
separate item on which no commission or discount 
was then paid to selling agents or customers even 
though this involved an increase over the original 
contract price. Some selling agents raised the ques- 
tion that they were entitled to commissions on pro- 
cessing tax refunds because they had been guaran- 
tors of credit on the amount of such refunds. De- 
spite these claims each spinner felt that ther2 was 
no reason why commissions or discounts should be 
paid on an amount of money which he never received 
and which he was obliged to refund under the terms 
of the contract clause to which both selling agent 
and customer were parties. 

Now, after ten weeks of arguments both pro and 
con, we find that in nearly all cases the selling ag- 
ents accepted checks or credit memos with deduc- 
tions of commissions and discounts. Very few sell- 
ing agents refused to accept checks with release 
clause stating that said check covered processing tax 
accounts in full. 

Since the AAA decision yarn inquiries have been 
slow, many with absurd prices offered. The spin- 
ners have felt that these were “bait” and have not 
been taking any, thank you. With further taxation 
of some sort as an assured fact they feel that they 
must ask at least cost-level prices. Combed yarn 
contracts are protected by the so-called “up and 
down clause” to cover any governmental legislation 
which would enhance costs. 

In view of a steady and high basis in long staple 
cotton, which at this season of the year is scarce 
in good spinnable quality and character, and the an- 
ticipated exceptionally heavy spring business, due 
to lull of past weeks, all spinners of combed yarn 
are desirous of holding a firm price structure. Pro- 
duction has over-topped shipments to a certain extent 
since January Ist but so far the figures are not dam- 
aging. 

With the early clarification of a few present prob- 
lems combed yarn mills will realize a large poten- 
tial demand which has been pent up by legislative 
uncertainties. Southern combed yarn spinners are 
falling in line nicely in signing the pledge for volun- 
tary 80-hours producing machinery operation, 40- 
hour work week per employee, and minimum wage 
of $12.00. Over 64 per cent of the combed yarn 
group have signed and others will doubtless do so 
at an early moment. This insures stabilization of 
production to shipments in the future and a guaran- 
tee of no breaking-over in an effort to flood the 
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market and assures a probable sellers’ market for 
some time to come and a continued good statistical 


position for the processor. 
9 ——_—__— 


COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, March 20, 1936. 


OLLOWING a month of waiting, inactivity in the market, 

and minor price changes, there was issued of late some 

details of the government’s Soil Conservation Plan, 
which was about as generally expected, viz: giving the 
farmer $10.00 an acre for cotton acreage reduction as com- 
pared with about $8.60 last season. Aside of this there was 
not much in the way of developments the past month to 
influence the course of values other than the recent war 
scare in Europe. Accordingly, the market ruled compara- 
tively steady, finals for the period showing virtually no 
change compared with one month ago. 

According to unofficial advices there is the prospect 
of an average increase of about 15 per cent in this year’s 
cotton acreage in the United States as compared with last 
year’s area, which about meets general expectations at this 
time. Under existing conditions, due to the government loan 
value and crop control, it requires a development of much 
importance to cause much activity in the market. Results 
of these conditions one year hence may not appear so fa- 
vorable if a much larger crop is produced this year. In that 
case government holdings may be added to materially. Al- 
ready they are a burden, and if were thrown on the murket 
in volume would likely cause values to decline sharply. 
However, there appears to be no danger of such an oceur- 
rence at present since the government seems to have the 
Situation well in hand. 

Unless consumption increases materially, the government 
surplus is likely to be as large next year as it is now in 
event of the 1936 acreage being increased 15 per cent, es 
pecially if a good crop is made this year. 

There was a time, not long ago, when the United Stites 
produced more than 50 per cent of the world’s cotton, which 
is not the case now, as noted by the following recent esti- 
mates of the New York Cotton Exchange Service: 





WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF COTTON 


Bales of 478 lbs. net This season 
10,641,000 
14,763,000 


25,404,000 


WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 


Bales— This season Last season 
6,154,000 5,665,000 
7,339,000 7,249,000 


13,493,000 


Last season 
9,576,000 
14,222,000 


23,798,000 


Foreign 
All kinds 





American, 6 months 
Foreign, 6 months 


All kinds, 6 months 





12,914,000 


On this basis the indicated consumption of Americun for 
the whole of this season points to between 12,250,000 to 12,- 
200,000 bales compared with 11,206,000 last season. Con- 
sumption for the whole season of all kinds is running at 
the rate of about 27,000,000 bales versus 25,428,000 last 
season. 

The world’s stock of American on January 3lst was 
placed at 13,374,000 bales against 14,468,000 on correspon«- 
ing date last year, of which government holdings were re- 
ported as 5,246,000 bales, and of futures 815,000 bales, of 
which some has been liquidated meanwhile. 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Year— 1936 1935 1934 
Exports of yarn, pounds .... 13,000,000 12,000,000 11,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards 169,000,000 174,000,000 168,000,000 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales— 
Consumption of lint, February 
Consumption of lint, 7 months ............ 
Cotton on hand in consuming establishments, 
February 29th 


Last season 
480.339 
3,164,986 


This season 
516,649 

3,523,846 

1,404,476 1,161,075 

8,354,790 

In mills, public storage and at compresses, 
February 29th 

In mills, public storage and at compresses, 
January 31st 

Active spindles during January 

Active spindles during February 


AMERICAN COTTON 
August ist to March 20th— Bales— This season 
Exports from the U. S., inc. Canada 4,851,000 
Spinners takings, world 9,127,000 
Stock at all U. 8S. ports, March 20th 2,172,000 


9,515,865 


10,137,931 
25,155,152 
24,916,758 


Last season 
3,643,000 
7,838,000 
2,375,000 
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96 COTTON 
WORLD'S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
Bales— This year Last year 
8g Se cic ehee oes vena teotkceee eee 5,946,000 6,055,000 
i ne 6.4 geeene bbe e wee ee es be eee 1,781,000 2,013,000 
ee ee ee ee 7,727,000 8 068,000 


Press repotts of late are to effect that retail trade and 
wholesale markets felt a broadening demand during the 
past week, and consumer spending continued at the best 
rate in five years. Spring buying was quickened as con- 
sumers pressed to cover immediate merchandise needs and 
Easter requirements. Most of the wholesale markets re- 
ported last year’s orders, for the comparative week, were 
exceeded by 10 to 15 per cent, with the gain in some of the 
apparel divisions as much as 20 per cent. Construction work 
continues to expand. Spring trade having opened under 
favorable auspices, there is encouragement in knowing that 
present prospects are for an active summer, due largely to 
the paying of the soldier bonus, and a busy autumn seems 
to be in the making in event of larger crops, which are 
possible, if not probable, owing to the outlook for a larger 
acreage in cotton, food and feed crops. 1936. a presidentia! 
year, which have been so often cited as an “off” year, is 
likely to be a good year so far as general business is con- 
cerned. 

Late private reports indicate land preparation and plant- 
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ing made good progress in the eastern belt in spite of rain 
and rather unfavorable temperatures for germination in the 
southern third of the belt. Although much land is now 
ready for seeding in the lower third of the belt, most cotton 
growers are waiting to study the details of the Soil Con- 
servation Program before making final decision on cotton 
acreage. When this is done, planting will likely begin in 
earnest in much of the early producing sections of the 
southern belt. Private interviews with farmers indicate a 
rather general tendency on part of farmers to follow acre- 
age control suggestions. Most tenant farmers, however, are 
reported as plunning to increase their cotton acreage. Mois- 
ture conditions are reported favorable east of the Missis- 
Ssippi and in Arkansas and Louisiana, but Oklahoma and 
Texas are shy of surface and subsoil moisture. Planting 
made slow progress except in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
in extreme Southwest Texas where it is about completed. 
Planting is expected to begin in the lower third of the 
belt east of the Mississippi river at once. 


STATEMENT OF FERTILIZER TAGS SOLD IN TEN COTTON 
STATES FOR SEVEN MONTHS, FROM AUGUST TO 
FEBRUARY, BOTH INCLUSIVE 
as reported by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Tons— This year 
en Se nd ob bo ddoves ess eb eeeeeeeenn 926,780 


Last year 
989,812 








Textile Foundation Will Support Program for Improvement 
of Educational Methods in Textile Schools .. . 


The Textile Foundation recently an- 
nounced that work has been started in 
carrying out the recommendations of 
the committee of deans of the textile 
schools for the preparation of teaching 
materials. These recommendations in- 
clude (1) the assembling, coordination 
and revision of teaching materials in 
the field of textile technology; and (2) 
the preparation of materials for teach- 
ing a group of subjects in the field of 
textile economics. 

At the third semi-annual conference 
of the deans of the textile schools held 
at Stockbridge, Mass., in October of 
last year, there was presented for the 
consideration of the representatives of 
the schools present, a preliminary sam- 
ple of the subject material for the 
teaching of cotton carding. On the ba- 
sis of this sample, which was prepared 
under the direction of a special com- 
mittee of which Dean H. H. Willis of 
Clemson College was chairman, and 
which had been financed by the Textile 
Foundation, the schoo] heads voted to 
accept the report of their committee 
and to recommend that the Foundation 
finance the preparation of similar text 
materials in the field of cotton tex- 
tiles including opening and picking, 
spinning, weaving, cotton classifica- 
tion and grading. The committee also 
recommended the development and 
preparation of teaching materials in 
woolen textiles including the subjects 
of sorting, carding and spinning of 
woolen yarns. 

At the Stockbridge meeting, Dr. Al- 
fred H. Williams, professor of indus- 
try of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa., pre- 


sented the outlines of courses on textile 
economics. Following this presentation 
and the discussion which ensued, the 
deans of the schools expressed unani- 
mously the wish that the Textile Foun- 
dation undertake the preparation of 
teaching material on textile economics 
which could be adapted in expanding 
the curricula on this subject in the dif- 
ferent schools. 

At a subsequent meeting of the tex- 
tile texts committee of the Foundation, 
the committee recommended the prep- 
aration of materials for four major 
courses, namely: textile accounting, 
textile economics, textile marketing 
and textile management. 

Dr. Williams, who recently visited 
most of the textile schools in the South 
and New England, will, with five of 
his associates at the Wharton School, 
undertake the preparation of these eco- 
nomic subjects. It is expected that two 
of the subjects will have been devel- 
oped sufficiently by the fall of 1936 te 
be made available for use at that time. 

These proposals to prepare and dis- 
tribute teaching materials should not 
be confused with the idea of preparing 
standardized courses. The Foundation 
and the heads of the schools recognize 
that the successful training of young 
men rests quite as much on the in- 
dividuality and ability of the teachers 
in the several institutions as on the 
teaching materials. The teaching ma- 
terials in both the technical and eco- 
nomic subjects are being developed in 
co-operation with the industry. The 
schools are preparing the data in loose 
leaf form so that they may be adapted 
to the needs of the different schools 


and used by them either as full texts 
or as texts supplementary to materials 
already available. 


In sponsoring this educational pro- 
gram, the heads of the textile schools 
and the Foundation are, in co-opera- 
tion, carrying out certain of the recom- 
mendations made in the earlier report 
prepared by the Textile Foundation, en- 
titled, “The Training of Men for the 
Textile Industry.” The program is in 
charge of the deans of the textile 
schools who constitute the general com- 
mittee of which Frederick M. Feiker, 
who prepared the report, is chairman. 


The preparation of teaching materi- 
als on textile technology is in the hands 
of two sub-committees, the one cover- 
ing cotton textiles, headed by H. H. 
Willis of Clemson College includes in 
its membership Henry W. Nichols of 
the Bradford Durfee Textile School; 
William D. Fales of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and C. A. Jones of 
the A. French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology. The second com- 
mittee deals with wool and is made 
up of W. D. Fales, Providence, R. I., 
chairman, and Charles H. Eames of 
Lowell Textile Institute. These men 
together with Thomas Nelson of the 
Textile School of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
E. W. Camp of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, J. B. Bagley of Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, O. V. 
Adams of Texas School of Technology. 
Joseph H. Handford of New Bedford 
Textile School and E. W. France of the 
Philadelphia Textile School, make up 


the general committee. 
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CHAFELESS CORD 


—for fine cover on fine goods 





More mills use Chafeless Cord than any other cotton 
harness made, for this Super-Smooth harness with the 
Warp-Saving Finish builds up better cover; lessens loom 
stops due to warp breaks; lasts longer. 


Emmons STEEL HEDDLES 
—backed by 68 Years Experience 

To produce a ''chafeless’’ Steel Hed- 
dle: one that reduces warp friction to 
its lowest coefficient—we use 60 sepa- 
rate polishing operations to bring the 
inside of the eye to a glass-like, super- 
smoothness. 

Another feature of Emmons ''Chafe- 
less’ Steel Heddles is the Long-Lite 
Plating, both cadmium and nickel. 

Mill men tell us that these steel hed- 
dles start up better; that they make a 
better looking piece of cloth. 

Let us send you samples of the sizes 
and styles you use. We have a full line 
of all standard types and sizes, made 
up and stocked for prompt delivery. 


Non-Slip MAIL EYE HARNESS 


—jfor coarse and medium weaves 

Light as cotton— 
strong as steel, com- 
meee bining the stream- 
fem line steel eye, with 
- cotton harness flexi- 
bility. Adapted for 
) the drawing-in ma- 
ma chine. Equip a sec- 
tion with Emmons 


Non-Slip Mail Eye and improve production. 
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METAL and PITCHBAND 
REEDS 




















Cc a | - [ + - e . ~~ wnt 
Emmons makes a complete line ot All-Metai Reeds wi 


the added flexibility and super-smooth finish you need for 
weaving rayons. Also Precision-Manufactured Pitchband 
Reeds, ‘Custom Made" to your requirements. Quic! 
Deliveries. 
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LOOP and DOLL PICKERS 


As exclusive selling agents for Wardwell Pickers we 
have in stock complete assortment of all types—for im- 
mediate shipment. 








Emmons SELVAGE HARNESS 


Cotton and Mail Eye Tape Selvages up to 24 inch depth 
—tor use with either Cotton Harness or Steel Heddles. 





ALSO Mending Eyes and Twine; Beamer ana Dresser 
Hecks; Heddle Frames; Warper and Leice 
Reeds: Slasher and Striker Combs. 


Prices and full information on all items on this page 


gladly furnished on request. 
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McCampbell Says 








tomers over three-fourths of the benefit of the 

impounded and unpaid AAA taxes which the 
Supreme Court decided belonged to the mills, Lea- 
velle McCampbell, cotton textile merchant and manu- 
facturer, informed U. S. Senator George W. Norris in 
a letter made public on March 30. Mr. McCampbell 
gives figures to show that $19,976,172 is all that re- 
mains with these processors, instead of $97,000,000 as 
estimated by Secretary of Agricuture Henry A. Wal- 
lace. He adds others to prove that the industry has 
absorbed the major part of $182,913,000 in processing 
tax already paid, no part of which has been refunded 
by the government. Therefore, he says, instead of re- 
ceiving an “outright gift of public money,” as Secre- 
tary Wallace said, the processors are still heavy losers. 

Mr. McCampbell brings out that Secretary Wallace 
took no account of the fact that much of the increase 
in cotton textile prices, which he ascribed to processors 
having passed the tax along, was really attributable to 
higher costs maintained during the NRA period and 
continued since invallidation of NRA. 

Mr. McCampbell addressed Senator Norris because 
the Senator had asked Secretary Wallace for informa- 
tion on the return of the taxes, and had received a 
lengthy response dated February 19, much of it con- 
sisting of a report compiled by L. H. Bean, economic 
adviser of the AAA, which was printed as a Senate 
record. 

“On the basis of late and corrected figures,” Mr. 
McCampbell wrote to the Senator, “it is obvious that 
you have been misinformed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture concerning processing taxes, so far as the cot- 
ton-textile industry for which I speak, is concerned. 
Both the letter of Mr. Wallace and the report of Mr. 
Bean are replete with loose accusations and mislead- 
ing statements about this industry. Simple justice re- 
quires correction. Good sportsmanship requires com- 
plete retraction.” 

With his letter, Mr. McCampbell inclosed an analys- 
is of the processing tax situation, which concludes with 
a general indictment of the treatment accorded the 
cotton-textile industry by the Administration. 

According to Mr. McCampbell, the Wallace-Bean 
figure of $97,000,000 for impounded and unpaid cotton 
processing taxes should be reduced at the outset to 
$80,321,310. He sets the total tax at $272,000,000 on 
a basis of $20.076 a bale on 13,548,500 bales, total 
American consumption of cotton while the tax was in 
effect. From this he subtracts $182,913,000 as already 
unpaid, 1 per cent as uncollectable, and $6,045,690 
which would not have been collected in any event be- 
cause of tax exemptions on certain bag goods, on ex- 
ports, sales for charitable purposes, etc. 

He points out that the processors have delivered to 


( “come processors have passed on to their cus- 


Cotton Processors $95 ,000,000 


Government Owes 





their customers tax-free, those goods which were on 
hand or in process when the tax was invalidated; the 
abated taxes on these amounted to $19,826,495. Fur- 
ther, he explains that last July, when it appeared like- 
ly that the AAA would be ruled unconstitutional, the 
processors protected their customers by inserting in 
sales contracts clauses providing for refunds in event 
of a decision against the tax. Under these, he says, 
$37,359,075 has been paid. Subtracting from the re- 
mainder the costs of making adjustments and of litiga- 
tion, he arrives at $19,976,172 as all the cotton pro- 
cessors actually got back and now retain. 

He takes issue, also, with the Wallace-Bean asser- 
tion that the taxes ordered returned amounted to more 
than the “prosperity” net earnings of the industry. 
As pertinent to the relation between profits and the 
processing tax, he cites a fiscal report just issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission on 582 cotton-textile 
companies, covering the first six months of last year. 
Of these, 415 were classified as processors, therefore 
subject to tax, and they had a “net textile loss after 
interest” of $16,560,643. On the other hand, the 167 
companies which were not listed as processors and 
therefore not subject to the tax showed a net profit of 
$468,137. 

Mr. McCampbell also shows that the actual manu- 
facturing margin, i. e., the difference between what 
cotton plus waste cost and the average selling price 
of staple cotton goods minus AAA taxes and NRA add- 
ed costs, reached the low net point for all time in 1935. 
Normally this margin was 10.98 cents per pound. In 
1934 it was 7.26 cents, and last year it had fallen to 
6.78 cents which was less than the processors had ever 
had before. This conclusion is based on figures of 
Alston H. Garside, economist of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, and Mr. McCampbell says that it is 
proof positive that the processors absorbed the greater 
part of the tax. 

During the entire processing tax period the “actual 
margin after processing tax and after the added costs 
of the NRA” as determined by Garside was 7.38 cents 
per pound. During the depression period from 1930 
to July 1, 1933, the corresponding actual margin was 
9.16 cents per pound. The difference between these 
two figures represents the lowest possible estimate of 
the portion of the tax absorbed by the processors and 
amounts to 1.78 cents per pound, $8.51 a bale or a total 
of $115,293,480. This comparison, based on the worst 
three and a half years the industry had ever previous- 
ly known, not only washes out the restoration but 
leaves the Government in debt to the industry some 
$95,000,000, Mr. McCampbell points out. 

Every possible attempt was made, Mr. McCampbell 
says, to pass on the tax, but the mill men found that 
their customers simply would not take the goods at 
prices so far above current cotton quotations. 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


AND PUBLICATIONS ... 


Booklet by Mathews 

Mathews Conveyer 
wood City, Pa., have published a 56- 
page booklet entitled “Problems Solved 
with Mathews Conveyer Systems”. A 
wide range of typical situations are 
presented and problems confronting 
manufacturers of today are brought 
out. The continuous flow principle is 
explained and examples are given of 
efficient production systems in various 
industries. The booklet is illustrated. 


a 


Motodrive Uses Any Standard 
Make of Motor 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Ind., have announced a new variable 
speed drive that is adapted to be used 
on any standard make of motor. The 
unit is self-contained and carries the 
variable speed control mechanism and, 
where required, it carries the speed re- 
duction gears. 

The company points out that any 
make of foot type, constant speed mo- 


Company, Ell- 





Above and below, views of the 
new Motodrive 

















tor, within standard NEMA dimensions 
may be used with this drive. Speed is 
set by a handwheel conveniently locat- 
ed, and a dial registers speeds on iu 
scale calibrated from 1 to 6. 


The Motodrive utilizes the principle 


of a v-belt running between two sets of 
cone-faced disks which are adjustable 
in’ diameter and mounted on paralle! 
Shafts. Another factor is the speed 
shaft may be extended en either side 
of the unit as required. 

The drive is available in two com- 
pact designs—horizontal and vertical. 
Each design is built in four sizes which 
take motors ranging from 4 to 71%4-hp. 

—— 
New Model Lamp for 
Sewing we hen 

The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpora 
tion, Fostoria, Ohio, is producing a 
smaller machine lamp designed pr-- 
marily for industrial sewing machines ; 
it may be used, however, on any ma- 
chine where a small size localized light- 





New sewing machine lamp 


ing unit is desired. This is actually 
a smaller edition of Fostoria’s stand- 
ard lamps. Ball and socket joints are 
retained for maximum flexibility with 
sufficient rigidity to withstand the 
shocks and vibration of modern mi- 
chine operation. It may be bolted or 
clamped to the equipment. 
— 

‘How to Protect Business Ideas’ 

Harper Brothers, publishers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City, have pub- 
lished a book by William H. Leahy 
dealing with a study of trade marks, 
patents, copyrights, labels, and kindred 
properties. This is offered as a reliable 
guide for corporations and individuals 
to use in protecting their rights to 
ideas and designs. “How to Protect 
Business Ideas’ is a whole story of 
how to obtain and use protection of- 
fered by the government. The book 
sells for $2.50. 

one . oa 
Comparison of Multistory and 
Single Story by Austin 

The Austin Company, 
Ohio, have published a booklet compar- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages 
of multistory and single story buildings 
for factories. The booklet. “Your New 
Plant: Multistory or Single Story- 
Which?’, gives the relative costs, utili 


Cleveland. 


ty, loss of space by elevators, etc. It 
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goes on to show where Operating Costs 


are lower in the single story building 


and it is claimed that a single story 


building saves up to 20 per cent in the 


time of executives and employees 
— 
Bulletin on Vari-Pitch 


Texrope Sheave 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com 


pany, Milwaukee, Wis., have issue 


i 


Bulletin No. 1261 explaining their new 


Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheave. 


Within its 


12 pages are illustrated the stationary 


controlled type and the motion con 


trolled type of the company’s new 


] 


“strait-line’’ automatie ball beuring mo 
} 


tor base which permits complete ad 


The bul 
letin includes general dimension table 


justment while in operation. 


for both types covering a large numbet 


of sizes in from 2 to 6 groove sheave 
for “A” belts and to as high as 
grooves for “B” and “C” belts for a) 


’ 


~ 


~~ 


; 


plication to many practical conditions 


— ae 
Design Wheels for 


Brinton Machines 


Hi. Brinton Co., 3700 Kensingto 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., have publishes 


a booklet discussing “Design Whee! 


Li 


’ 


~~ 


for Machines Built by Brinton’. This 
describes, with design sketches, the de 


sign wheels for srinton 


machines 


which are of the jack wheel type. and 


tells how designs are figured for d ! 


ferent conditions. 
———-@ 
New Portable Thermometer 
The Brown § Instrument 
Philadelphia, Pa., have announced 


new design of portable thermomete 


} 


It is claimed that by mounting the bulb 


Company, 


ye 
, 


on the outside of the case, a quickei 


and more accurate temperat 
ing that is unaffected by instrume! 


case temperatures is secured. 


Mounted out in the clear. the mer 


cury-filled bulb is subjected to natur: 





ry , 


! ' ' 
rortabie thermometer! 


air currents and records true temper: 
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withstand rough handling; the door is 
moisture-proof and the lock is tamper 
proof. The thermometers are used in 
office buildings, cold storage plants, 
and textile mills. 
— @ --— 

9-Inch "Workshop" Lathe 

South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., have announced a new mod- 
el of a 9-inch “workshop” precision 
lathe. The lathe features several new 
improvements including a _ simplified 
twin gear reverse for cutting right and 














New "workshop" lathe 


left hand screw threads of from 4 to 
40 per inch, a counter shaft of either 
the double friction or horizontal type, 
back-geared headstock with larger spin- 
dle bearings, heavier designed saddle, 
and simplified gearing for threads and 
speeds. The lathe has a rigid bed of 
one piece casting with 50 per cent steel 
and 50 per cent nickel iron composition. 
It comes in four lengths of 3-feet, 314- 
feet, 4-feet, and 414-feet with distances 
between centers of 17-inches, 23-inches, 
29-inches, and 35-inches respectively. 
There are eight different models both 
in bench and floor leg style. The lathe 
is available in the underneath belt mo- 
tor drive. 

A complete set of attachments for 
handling a wide variety of work can 
be fitted to the 9-inch lathe. The com- 
pany is issuing a new catalog descrip- 
tive of this lathe and with accompany- 
ing illustrations that give instructions 
in performing many jobs. 

——-- 
Textile Foundation Research Report 

The work of the research fellows of 
the Textile Foundation which has been 
going on for several years, has been 
reported and is published in a bro- 
chure. The Textile Foundation will be 
glad to send a complimentary copy of 
this to technical men who are interest. 
ed and will write to them in the Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C. 

Several card room tests carried out 
by R. L. Lee, Jr., are among the work 
reported. The first is a study of cot- 
ton manufacturing processes which 


goes into the irregularity of card sliv- 
er, drawing sliver, roving and 28s yarn 
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made from 1 1/16-inch Delta cotton. 
The second test considered 22s, 28s, 
and 36s and showed that doubling de- 
creases the irregularity of the product. 
The third test by Mr. Lee analyzed the 
irregularity of cotton sliver by means 
of a planimeter. 
——— 


Improved Grease-Shield Bearings 

Grease-shield ball bearings of if- 
proved construction are now being sup- 
plied in an increased range of sizes by 
the Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. These bearings are equipped 
with single or double metal side-shields 
(sometimes known as plate seals) to 
aid retention of the lubricant and t¢ 
exclude dirt and foreign matter. For 
applications in moderate service, these 
self-contained shields simplify problems 
of housing design. In more severe ser: 
vice, they supplement additional cov: 
ers, grease baffles, etc., to provide the 
most effective overall protection of the 
bearing, it is said. 

In the “single-shield” (D type) de- 
sign a steel stamping is fastened se- 
curely to the bearing outer ring on one 





Grease-shield ball bearings 


side, protruding into a rabbet on the 
end of the inner ring with but a few 
thousandths of an inch clearance. A 
recent improvement in this construc- 
tion has shortened this rabbet, so that 
less of the inner ring is cut away, thus 
leaving a larger portion of the face to 
abut a shoulder or lock nut in mount- 
ing. The shield itself is completely 
within the plane of the face, and there- 
fore does not project beyond the bear- 
ing. In single row bearings, the shield 
is introduced without increasing the 
normal bearing width, so that they are 
interchangeable with standard units in 
all respects. Twenty sizes are also now 
available in bearings of the double-row 
“single-shield” variety. 

The “double-shield” (DD type) bear- 
ings, particularly recommended to re- 
tain the lubricant in the bearing for 
longer periods under difficult service 
conditions, are also being offered in a 
wider range of sizes than heretofore. 
Bores range from 6 to 100 mm., and 
outside diameters from 19 to 215 mm. 
Complete information as to the fields 
of service for these and other sealed 
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or shielded bearings will be supplied 
by the manufacturer on request. 


-—-- 
Alemite Introduces Oil Cups 


Alemite, a division of Stewart-Warn- 
er Corporation, Chicago, Ill., announce 
an expansion of their manufacturing 
activities to include the production of 
oiling devices. First to be introduced 
are two types of oil cups which com- 
bine the principles of sight feed oiler 
development with features that are 
new and advanced. 

The Alemite Thermatic oil cup gives 
a constant slow flow of oil and it is 
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claimed to be economical and to afford 
protection, also that it requires no oth- 
er attention than filling. It operates 
by the expansion of air due to the nor- 
mal increase in temperature of a run- 
ning bearing. The Thermatic cup goes 
into action at a rise of 1.8 degrees F. 

There are no moving parts in the 
cup; air expansion forces the oil from 
the bottom of the air chamber, and 
that supply is replaced from the cup 
reservoir by gravitational action. The 
air vent is placed to prevent dirt get- 
ting into the cup and any foreign mat- 
ter that may have already been in the 
oil is filtered by an 80-mesh screen. 

Another oil cup by Alemite is the 
Microflow which is adapted to bearings 
which require a continuous flow of oil 
in small, adjustable quantities. 

Both cups are chrome-plated. 
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TIMELY News ITEMS WITH 
A TEXTRE SLANT... <. . .. 


George Langevin Opens 
Larger Headquarters 

George F. Langevin, for the last four 
years engaged in engineering and sell- 
ing used machinery, has recently an- 
nounced the opening of new and larger 
offices in the Sun Building, Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. Langevin operates a ser- 
vice in machinery, supplies, appraisals 
and liquidations, for the textile indus- 
try. He has had more than 25 years 
of textile machinery experience; for 
over 18 years he was connected with 
Saco-Lowell Shops as designer, service 
engineer and selling agent, and for 
more than four years was Sales en- 
gineer for textile applications for SKF 
Industries, Inc. During the past four 
vears he has specialized in inspecting, 
appraising and locating used textile 
machinery. 

- Q---- 

Cincinnati Rubber Expands 

The Cincinnati Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will ex- 
tend its building with an addition 
which will be S80O-feet long and 50-feet 
wide according to J. F. Joseph, presi- 
dent. This building is necessary, it is 
explained, in order to take care of 
growing business demands. 

—_ @}—-— 

Ciba Opens New Branch 

February 1, 1936, the Ciba Company, 
Inc., formally opened their new office 
and warehouse building in Charlotte, 
N. C., at 1517-23 Hutchison Avenue. 
The building, which is adapted for han- 
dling dye-stuff business, was original- 
ly intended for a different trade but 
has been remodeled throughout: the 
walls are covered with glazed tiling; 
the offices are ceiled with cork block 


to control sound effects; and the mix- 
ing and packing room is equipped with 
devices to eliminate dust. Connecting 
the mixing and packing departments by 
a dust-proof window is the laboratory 
which acts as the control over the mix- 
ers. ‘The laboratory itself is ample in 
size and is equipped with dye-baths. 
dryers, printing machine, ager and 
work tables. 

The shipping department, in addition 
to the usual equipment of scales, trucks, 
hoists, ete., has a platform connected 
to the railroad siding which is a spur 
off the main line. 

The Charlotte office is under the di- 
rect supervision of S. L. Hayes. The 
Sales force consists of A. R. Thompson, 
Jr., S. I. Parker, J. W. Black, H. P. 
Faust, Ernest LeFort, technician, and 
Daniel Torrance. The lavoratory is in 
charge of Robert Horney. 

—-- —@—— - 
Dr. Robinson Joins National Oil 

Edwin A. Robinson, who for several! 
years was in charge of development 
work with the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration, Kingsport, Tenn., is now con- 
nected with National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J. 

Dr. Robinson is well known to the 
trade as a technician on the lubricat- 
ing, tinting, sizing and processing of 
cellulose acetate yarns. His associa- 
tion with the textile industry enables 
him to bring a broad and varied ex- 
perience to the company’s large re- 
search staff. He will devote his tal- 
ents especially to the development of 
new products. 

Dr. Robinson was graduated at the 
University of Denver and received his 
Ph. D. at Columbia University; he is 
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a member of the American Chemica! 
Society. 

— )---- 
News of Talcott Company 

Joseph P. Day, prominent real estate 
man, has been elected a director of 
James Talcott, Inc., New York City, 
textile factors. Mr. Day began work 
for this company nearly fifty years 
ago but later entered real estate and 
founded his own business in that field. 
Emanuel P. Lewis, who has been in 
charge of the credit department of the 
company for seven years, was also 
elected a director. William Hurd Hill- 
yer, in charge of the company’s publici- 
ty and market research departments, 
was elected vice-president. Conrad Jaki. 
accounting department, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 

James Talcott, Ine. has recently 
signed eight new factoring contracts 
with textile manufacturers. The com- 
pany has recently declared its initial 
quarterly dividend. 

— -@ — is 
Cotton for Highways 

One hundred thousand bales of cot- 
ton a year absorbed in highway con- 
struction is the prospect outlined by 
Charles K. Everett, manager of the 
Cotton Textile Institute’s new uses sec- 
tion. 

In discussing “Strange Uses for Cot- 
ton”, Mr. Everett reviewed the Insti- 
tute’s nine-year advocacy of the cotton 
road principle which was recognized 
officially a few days ago in a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture allotment of $1,- 
300,000 for a nation-wide demonstra- 
tion of the practicability of reinforcing 
bituminous surfaced roadways with 
cotton fabric membrane. 

He explained that each mile of road 
so built will require the equivalent in 
fabric of from eight to ten bales of 
cotton. And that there are approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 miles of rural or sec- 
ondary highways in the United States 
to which this principle may be applied. 





Views in the new southern branch of the Ciba Company, Inc., at Charlotte. 
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The re-surfacing or re-treatment of 
many additional hundreds of thousands 
of miles of bituminous surfaced high- 
ways offers a potential outlet for cot- 
ton fabric. The fabric is applied be- 
tween the top surfacing and the road 
base and forms a bond which prevents 
surface faults and cracks thus insur- 
ing substantial maintenance economies. 
This is only one of the outlets for 
cotton which are being studied by the 
Institute, emphasized Mr. Everett. 
— Se 
Plans for National 


Cotton Week 


Selection of the official poster de- 
sign from among the numerous sug- 
gestions submitted to the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute has formally launched 
preparations for the 1936 observance 
of National Cotton Week, June 1 to 
June 6. 

Picturing an average American fam- 
ily and an average American home 
against a cotton boll background, the 
unusually attractive red, white and 
blue poster dramatizes the fact that to- 
day “everybody uses cotton” every- 
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where, in the wardrobe, the home, the 
office and the factory. 

Several hundreds of thousands of the 
posters will be distributed by the In- 
Stitute to the more than 40,000 stores 
throughout the country who, in addi- 
tion to other interests and industries, 
including soap manufacturers, washing 
machine manufacturers, distributors 
and retailers, laundries, hotels, restau- 
rants, railroads and other groups will 
participate in the event. 

In other years—this is the sixth an- 
nual observance— National Cotton 
Week has set a high record for con- 
centrated promotional effort utilizing 
radio, movies and newspapers centering 
consumer attention on the major role 
played by cotton in everyday life. Last 
year it is estimated that more than 
$2,000,000 was spent in special promo. 
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tional efforts, the bulk of it being ex 
pended for local newspaper advertis- 
ing by retailers. 

The later date for this year’s ob- 
Servance was fixed by the Institute’s 


executive committee in accordance 


with the concensus of leading merch- 
ants that to hold it during the first 
week in June, rather than in May, as 
has been the custom, will undoubtedly 
prolong the cotton goods selling sea- 
son. Further, it is believed that the 
later date will permit merchants and 
other participants to take full advant- 
age of the “good cotton weather” which 
generally prevails throughout the coun- 
try in early June. 

In addition to the official posters, 
the Institute is assembling and prepar- 
ing an extensive variety of promotional 
material, merchandising suggestions 
and other helps for the guidance and 
assistance of participants, many of 
whom, including a large number of 
New York resident buying offices serv- 
ing thousands of dry goods and depart- 
ment stores, have already undertaken 
preparation of their special National 
Cotton Week programs. 

Inquiries to the Institute indicate a 
growing realization on the part of mer- 
chants everywhere that with the fast 
growing popularity of men’s and wom- 
en’s cotton apparel and the increasing 
number of uses to which cotton can be 
put in the home, the National Cotton 
Week slogan—“‘Everybody Uses Cot- 
ton’—suggests the promotional theme 
of “cotton throughout the store.” 


— @)——. 
Mathews Company Honored 


Mathews Conveyer Company, EIll- 
wood City, Pa., received the official 
“Award of Merit” that is issued by the 
Rice Leaders of the World Association. 


This award is bestowed for character 


and achievement. 
—_—+—_@}-— - 


Saxl as Consultant for Houghton 

KX. F. Houghton & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., announce the engage 
ment of Irving J. Saxl in a consulting 
capacity as physicist for their research 
staff. 

Dr. Saxl has a reputation for orig- 
inal research and development of test- 
ing machines and new methods of phy- 
sical and chemical approach to textile 
processing problems. flis initial con- 
sulting task for the Houghton research 
staff will be on pebble control of crepe 
fabrics and production of various types 
of crepe effects from synthetic fibers. 

After being graduated from the Uni 
versity of Vienna, Dr. Sax! worked in 
Berlin under Einstein, Nernst. and 
Planck. He is a member of the warp 
sizing advisory committee of the Unit- 
ed States Institute for Textile Re 
search. 
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Value of Textile Fiber Consumption in 
U. S. Near Billion-Dollar Mark in 
1935 

The value of all textile fibers con- 
sumed in the United States during 1935 
amounted to $989,400,000 according to 
calculations made by the Rayon Organ- 
on, published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. This total represents an 
increase of $169,900,000 compared with 
a consumption value of $819,500,000 re- 
ported for 1934, and is more than dou- 
ble the value of $474,500,000 reported 
for 1932, which year marked the low 
point of the depression. 

The records show that cotton con- 
tinued to show a rise in value from its 
19382 low point, although the increase 
from 1934 to 1935 was much smaller 
than during the two previous years. 
The value of wool consumed was the 
best since 1929, showing a good in 
crease over the intervening years from 
1932 forward. 

In the case of silk and rayon the 
comparison differs from that of wool 
and cotton. Both silk and rayon 
showed gains in value compared with 
1934, but indicated sharp declines from 
their 1929 level when poundage is tak- 
en into consideration. Silk consump- 
tion value in 1929, for instance, was 
equal to 25.4 per cent of the total value 
of fiber consumption compared with 
10.3 per cent in 1935. Rayon, on the 
other hand, equaled 10.4 per cent of the 
total in 1929 against 14.5 per cent in 
1935. 

Analyzing the position of the four 
important fibers from a consumption 
value standpoint, the Rayon Organon 
states that. while the total value of all 
textile fibers consumed is regrettably 
low, and also while the present relative 
value position of cotton and wool shows 
no basic change from the historic posi- 
tion of these fibers. rayon’s increased 
value position has been made entirely 
at the expense of silk. 

— 

Rayon Consumption Continued on 
Active Scale During February 

Deliveries of ravon varn to Ameri 
can mills continued on a large scale 
during February, according to the Rav 
on Organon, published by the Textile 
Economies Bureau, Ine. Measured by 
the regular index of that publication. 
deliveries exceeded those of January. 
as well as the 1935 monthly average. 
which is accounted for partiy by the 
smaller number of working days in 
February. Adjusted for normal sea 
sonal variation, however, February de 
liveries represented a small decline 
from the January index figure. 

Commenting upon surplus tTayon 
stocks, the Organon states that the to- 
tal showed a Small decline from 1.2 to 
a 1.1 months’ supply at the close of 
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February, based upon average monthly 
shipments over the preceding 12 
months. It notes further that, while 
this stock in itself is most reasonable 
in size, nevertheless a distinct shortage 
was apparent during February in cer- 
tain key sizes and package-types of 
varn. 
--@}) - 


Pye and Barker Form 
Mill Supply House 

Pye-Barker Supply Company, 265 
Trinity Avenue, S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
has been organized by John C. Pye 
and Benjamin S. Barker, Jr., and will 
specialize in engineered power trans- 
mission equipment, serving textile and 
other industrial plants in the South. 
Messrs. Pye and Barker are graduate 
engineers of Georgia Tech, and for 15 
years, since graduating from that in- 
stitution, have been directly connected 
with transmission engineering in the 
South. Most of Mr. Barker’s experi- 
ence during this time has been with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
handling that company’s mechanical 
rubber goods, and the remainder has 
heen divided between E. F. Houghton 
& Co., and Moore-Handley Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. All of Mr. Pye’s time has 
been spent with Goodyear, handling 
their mechanical rubber goods line. 

The new company has a well rounded 
line of mechanical transmission equip- 
ment, including v-belt drives, leather 
drives, rubber belt drives, silent chain 
drives, roller chain drives, gear drives. 
sneed reducers, etc., and will specialize 
in the application of industrial power 
transmission equipment best suited for 
individual problems. 

The company is stocking distributor 
for the following: 

SKF Industries, ball and roller bear- 
ings: American Pulley Company of 
Philadelphia, steel split pulleys, motcr 
pulleys v-belt sheaves, tension control 
bases, and pressed steel trucks; Good- 
vear Tire and Rubber Company, trans- 
mission, conveyor and elevator belting 
steam, air, water, suction and all oth- 
er types of hose, asbestos and Ted sheet 
packing; Chicago Belting Company, 
tension welded leather belt, crimps, lea- 
ther packing and textile specialties; 
Whitney Chain Company, silent and 
roller chain and sprockets; Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, conveying 
and material handling equipment; Yar- 
nall-Waring Company, steam traps; 
and John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
wire Tope. 

In addition to these major lines, the 
company is carrying a stock of general 
mill supplies, such as leather and metal 
belt lacing, babbitt metals, industrial 
packing, twist drills, grinding wheels, 
saws, bits, shanks, files, hack saw 
blades and frames, bronze bushing 
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stocks, ete. 

Associated with Mr. Pye and Mr. 
Barker is R. L. Fulghum, for nine 
years inside stock man for the Taylor 
Iron Works and Supply Company, Ma- 
con, Ga. 


Catalog on Automatic Temperature, 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Control 

Johnson Service Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have just issued a new con- 
densed catalog covering their line of 
automatic temperature and humidity 
control equipment for heating, cooling, 
ventilating, air conditioning and indus- 
trial processes. The book gives an in- 
teresting history of the Johnson sys- 
tem of automatie temperature control, 
and a description of the application of 
this equipment in various uses. It con- 
tains 24 pages and is fully and attract- 
ively illustrated. 

-—--@)-—- -- 

J. D. Lazenby Returns 
to Head Company 

Joseph D. Lazenby has returned to 
the textile machinery business as presi- 

dent of F. A. Lazenby & Company, 31- 

37 East Lee Street, Baltimore, Md.. 

manufacturers of cop and butt, salvage 

and bobbin winders. Ete. F. A. Laz- 
enby, formerly president of the com- 
pany, succumbed to injuries resulting 
from an automobile accident severai 
months ago, and his son has become the 
head of the company. Joseph D. Lazen- 
by was connected with F. A. Lazenby 
& Company from 1915 to 1930, when he 
entered business for himself, but dur- 
ing the previous seven or eight years 
he had been in charge of sales and de- 
velopment work for the company which 
has been in continuous operation since 
1902. 
—_——@- --—— 

Wool Poundage Greater 

Consumption of cotton and wool for 

January, on a strictly poundage basis, 

was larger than in December 1935, the 

Rayon Organon points out, and it may 

be expected that continued activity pre- 

vailed during February. Silk deliveries 
to American mills in February, how- 
ever, totaled only 32,053 bales, repre- 
senting a further decline from the low 

January total of 38,995 bales. The 

February delivery figure represents the 

smallest takings of raw silk for that 

month since 1924. 

—-@}-- - 

Cotton Merchants Elect Officers 

The Association of Cotton Textile 

Merchants of New York held a direc- 

tors meeting March 10 and the offi- 

cers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year were W. Ray Bell, president, Saul 

F. Dribben, vice-president, and John C. 

Hughes, Jr., treasurer. 

Those appointed to serve with the 
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president and the vice-president on the 
executive committee were S. Robert 
Glassford, John C. Hughes, Jr., and 
George M. Miller. 

-——-@}-—- 


Eye-Strain is Important 
Factor in Fatigue 

Eye-strain is the cause of much in- 
dustrial inefficiency, often causing the 
unfair dismissal of employees. If work 
requires close visual attention, says 
Dean F. W. Shumard of the National 
School of Time Study, Norwalk, Conn., 
the illumination, free from glare or 
heavy shadows, should be uniformly 
distributed over the work to prevent 
eye-strain. One should not face a strong 
glare of sun or artificial light, nor 
Should the illumination received be of a 
flickering nature caused by its pass- 
age through moving parts such as re- 
volving pulley spokes, ete. If eye-strain 
is unavoidable, heavy rest factors must 
be allowed. 

The normal eye requires nearly one- 
twentieth of a second to receive an im- 
pression and focus upon it. Work neces- 
sitating an unusual amount of concet:- 
trated visual attention by normal eyes 
will consume from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the total body energy in 
properly seeing. 

Simple devices, says Dean Shumard. 
can often be used to alleviate eve- 
Strain. An instance is cited of a girl 
operator who was constantly engaged 
in the task of winding white cloth tape 
about %-inch wide on large flanged 
spools and her work of filling each rap- 
idly revolving spool required a careful 
visual attention to see that the layers 
of tape on the spool were correctly 
overlapped. A concentrated visual at- 
tention was necessary for 85 per cent of 
the day. This caused a severe eye- 
Strain which was aggravated by the 
girl’s facing a white factory wall witb- 
in four feet of her chair. A small 
wooden screen painted green was 
placed immediately back of her work 
which shut out the white wall from 
her line of vision. The green surface 
behind the white tape offered the prop- 
er contrast; the headaches and consce- 
quent loss of time and efficiency suf 
fered by the girl disappeared. 

eae 

JOHN R. Roy, a member of the firm 
of B. S. Roy & Son Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of textile grind- 
ing equipment, recently removed to 
Greenville, S. C., where he has opened 
southern headquarters for his organ- 
ization at 21 Byrd Boulevard. 


L. A. BECKETT has become overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Saliv 
B. plant, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga. 
Ala. J. S. GAMMon holds the same po- 
sition in the Catherine plant. 
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Obituary 


ALTON W. ARNALL, prominent textile 
executive and pioneer mill man, passed 
away at his home in Newnan, Ga., on 
Mareh 15. Mr. Arnall, who was 56 
years old at his death, succumbed tv 
an illness he contracted while on a re- 
cent trip to New York. He had been 
active in the cotton mill business since 
the age of 15 when he entered the em- 
ploy of the Wahoo Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sargent, Georgia. Through his 
influence and organizing ability this 
plant grew from a small rope mill to 
one of the largest blanket mills in the 
country. The name was subsequently 
changed to the Arnall Mills in honor 
of his father. 

Mr. Arnall organized the Arnco Mills, 
Newnan, Ga., in 1927 and served as its 
president and treasurer. He was also 
president and treasurer of the Arnall 
Manufacturing Company, Elberton, Ga., 
and a director of the McIntosh Mills 
in Newnan. 


' 


HABRY B. SWINGLEHURST, president 
of Seott & Williams, Inc.. and one of 
the best Known and most popular fig- 
ures in the American knitting industry, 
passed away on Saturday, March 14, in 
Boston, Mass., at 69 years of age. 
Death came sud. 
denly as a result 
of a heart attack 
while Mr. Swipn- 
glehurst was in 
Boston on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Mr. Swing!e- 
hurst was born ia 
Leicester, En g- 
land, in 1867, and 
came to the Unit- 
ed States on his Mr. Swinglehurst 
fourth birthday. 

He had been connected with Scort 
& Williams for more than 55 years. 
Joining the company at 14 years of age, 
when its headquarters were in Phila- 
delphia, he moved to Boston when the 
company transferred to that city, and 
returned to Philadelphia as sales man- 
ager, becoming president shortly prior 
to the death of Robert B. Scott about 
20 years ago. The company headed by 
Mr. Swinglehurst was established in 
1865; it acquired the Standard Trump 
Brothers Machine Company, of Wil- 
mington, Del., in 19380, and has plants 
at Laconia, N. H., and Lakeport, N. H. 

Funeral services for Mr. Swingle- 
hurst were held on Wednesday, March 
18, from the residence, 740 Berkely 
Avenue, Orange, N. J., with burial at 
the Fairmount Mausoleim, East Or- 
ange. He is survived by Mrs. Swingle- 
hurst, two sons, Harry B. SwiNGle- 
HURST, JR., and ELMER SWINGLEHURST, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Orts R. Moore. 
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“PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


W. D. ANDERSON, JR., has been elect- 
ed president of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters at Ma- 
econ, Ga., and plants in that city and 
in Columbus, Porterdale, and Reynolds, 
Ga. He succeeds in this position his 
father, W. D. ANDERSON, Srk., who re- 
mains as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation. 

JAMES H. PorRTER, who has been ex- 
ecutive vice-president of The Bibb, has 
resigned to become vice chairman of 
the board of directors. 

A. A. DRAKE, who has been secretary 
and treasurer of The Bibb, has been 
made vice-president and secretary. Il’. 
Ik. FINDLAY is also a vice-president, and 
CHAS. C. Hertwic, formerly assistar! 
treasurer, has succeeded Mr. DRAKE as 
treasurer. H. J. Bivins is assistant 
treasurer, and O. S. NEYLANS is assist- 
ant secretary. 

These changes in the Bibb official 
personnel were announced by W. D. 
ANDERSON, Sr., the retiring president, 
who ealls attention to the fact that 
“Mr. Porter and I are now the grey 
heads of this organization, and have 
given most of our lives to the service. 
We take some personal pride in the 
younger men who are being promotcd 
to responsible positions, because we 
have had a hand in training all of 
them.” 

The new president, WILLIAM D. AN 
DERSON, JR., is 36 years of age, and was 
graduated at the University of Geor- 
gia in 1921, subsequently receiving 
training in the Bibb mills and other 
plants. He has for the past several 
vears been vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


HERBERT J. Woops, formerly connect- 
ed with the Goodyear Cotton Mills of 
New Bedford, Mass., has become super- 
intendent of the Clyde Fabrics, Inc., 
Newton, N. C. 


V. J. Lipscoms, formerly connected 
with the Manville-Jenckes Mill at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is now superintendent of 
Easley Cotton Mill No. 1, Easley, S. C 


GEORGE W. MurRpPHY has become su- 
perintendent of the Tifton Cotton Mills. 
Tifton, Ga., succeeding W. A. HUNT, 
resigned. Mr. Murphy was formerly 
superintendent of the Columbus Mfg 
Company, Columbus, Ga., where he re- 


cently resigned, to be succeeded by 
HENRY RoBINSON, formerly assistant 
superintendent. 


S. H. SHERMAN has resigned as su- 
perintendent of Somerset Mills, - John 
Watt’s Sons Co., Roxboro, N. C., to 
become superintendent of the Trenton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. A. P. 
RICHIE, who has been superintendent 
of both the Trenton and Dixon Cotton 
Mills, continues as superintendent of 
the latter plant. 


V. J. THOMPSON, superintendent of 
the Manchester (Ga.) plant of Calla- 
way Mills, has been transferred to 
foreman of the company’s central ma- 
chine shop at LaGrange, Ga. W. PREs- 
TON Dunson has been transferred to 
succeed Mr. Thompson as superintend- 
ent of the Manchester plant. Mr. Dun- 
son has been superintendent of the Val- 
way plant, LaGrange, Ga., where he is 
now succeeded by B. P. ALBRIGHT, who 
was promoted from assistant superin- 
tendent at this plant. 


LINCOLN BAyLieEs, formerly with the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, Nash- 
ua, N. H., has been made assistant 
treasurer of the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Company, Salem, Mass. Mr. Bay- 
lies has been in the textile industry 
Since 1915 when he began work for the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
Manchester, N. H. 


R. E. Cline, general manager of the 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., 
was elected  vice-president-secretary 
and general manager of this corpora- 
tion. Mr. Cline is also a director of 
the Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


DD. A. OveRBY has been elected as as- 
sistant treasurer of the Riverside and 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


O. B. Haney, Texas Textile Mills, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the company’s plant at Waco, Texas. 
being transferred from the Dallas 
plant. 


J. D. SANDRIDGE, manager of the 
Greensboro, N. C., office of E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Company, dyestuff 
division, has been transferred to the 
southern offices in Charlotte, N. C. 


M. O. ALEXANDER, superintendent of 
the Woodside Cotton Mills Company 


‘ 


Greenville, S. C., has been made gener 
al superintendent of al! the mills in 
the Woodside chain. The company has, 
besides the plant in Greenville, mills at 
Fountain Inn, Simpsonville, and Liber- 
ty, S. C. 


E. O. STEINBACH has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Florence Cotton 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. Mr. Stein- 
bach was previously with the Durham 
Cotton Manufacturing Company as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


ALBERT L. MABBETT, overseer of dye- 
ing at Saybrooke Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hope Valley, R. I., bas been made 
Superintendent of Marion Woolen Mills, 
Ine., Wyoming, R. I. 


ARTHUR W. BaABBITT has been made 
general manager of the cotton mill di- 
vision of the Clark Thread Mills, New- 
ark, N. J., to take the place of J. CoL- 
BY Lewis who has been made general 
manager of J. & P. Coats, Pawtucket, 
m. i. 


O. WINDHAGEN, textile superintend- 
ent of the American Enka Corporation, 
Enka, N. C., has resigned and plans to 
go abroad about the first of May. 


JAMES E. Taylor, representative for 
Chicago Belting Company and Leaks- 
ville Woolen Mills, has opened an of- 
fice at 914 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 


E. R. HoLtt, manager U. S. Bobbin 
and Shuttle Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
has moved his office to 1008 Johnston 
Building. 


GRANVILLE STRANGE has been elected 
president and treasurer of Hill & Cut- 
ler Company, New Bedford, Mass., to 
succeed the late LAURANCE D, CHApP- 
MAN, 


J. T. Bray who has been overseer of 
carding at the Woodside Cotton Mills 
Company, Greenville, S. C., has been 
made superintendent of that plant. 


B. T. MULLIGAN, overseer carding. 
Easley Mill No. 2, Easley, S. C., has 
peen promoted to the same position at 
the Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Max W. Hiaeins is in charge of warp 
preparation, dyeing and weaving at the 
Allen Mills Company, Troy, N. C. Mr. 
Higgins was formerly with the Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


R. P. DEAL has become general man- 
ager of the Rhodes-Rhyne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., and the Indian 
Creek Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Additional personals and obituary 
notices on page 104 and 105. 
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| OF ALL LOOMS IN SOUTHERN 
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LINKED WITH 
TEXTILES 


Just as giant lines moor the paper carriers for textiles. The progress 
vessel inseparably to shore—-SONOCO has made has been the result of patient and 
been wedded to textiles for over 37 years. untiring research. The work goes on—so 


Since 1899, SONOCO has that SONOCO’S contribution may give 
worked hand in hand with the industry— even greater service with each stride of 


quietly developing new conveniences in textile progress. 
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\ Sonoco Propucts LOoMPANY a 
\ BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC > 
ONT: SC. CONN. L 
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OR MORE than fourteen years, OLD-TIMER has 

been coming to you with each issue of COTTON, 

with but one main object in mind—the desire 
or hope of encouraging his brother overseers and su- 
perintendents to “carry on”’ in spite of all handicaps— 
to fight squarely—to raise the efficiency of overseers 
and superintendents—to prove to the world that tex- 
tile mill overseers and superintendents are the highest 
class of foremen in any industry—to prove ourselves 
worthy of the responsibility entrusted to us by our 
employers—to drive home the fundamental facts that 
to “swap” our manufacturing ideas freely through the 
medium of COTTON and the textile associations, we 
will be following the age old axiom that if each of us 
has an apple, and I give you mine and you give me 
yours, we will still have one apple each—but if you 
have an idea and I have an idea, when we exchange 
those ideas, then we both have two ideas. 

However, as explained several times before, OLD- 
TIMER not being a professional writer feels that this 
has been somewhat of a handicap in trying to present 
these problems to you in such a way that you would 
read and profit. It has been his experience, in talk- 
ing with men of all types, not only cotton mill over- 
seers and superintendents, but business men, profes- 
sional men, and even professional writers, that the 
greatest problem of the average writer is to get the 
reader to realize that the article he is reading has been 
written to apply to that reader personally. 

To say it in another way, most professional writers 
will tell you that in the research or checking up they 
have done on certain articles they have written, the 
percentage of readers is very small that remembers 
the main points the writer was trying to drive home. 
In other words, it goes back to the old saying of the 
average person who is trying to give advice—namely, 
“It goes in one ear and out the other”. This seems to 
apply to most readers. They will read an article about 
the operation of machines, or about some method of 
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WOULD YOU HIRE 
YOURSELF 
FOR YOUR JOB? 








the management of help, or any other idea which some 
progressive overseer or superintendent has put into 
effect, and at the time of reading they will admit that 
it is a good idea, etc. However, they don’t take any 
action on that idea. They seem to forget all about it 
by the next day. 

As an example, I once heard Dr. ——, one of the 
most noted orators of the South, make a very interest- 
ing talk at one of the textile association meeings. | 
realized at the time that Dr. ———’s talk was wonder- 
ful advice to all overseers and superintendents if they 
could apply to the management of operatives the rea 
soning he put forth. 

I was so impressed with this thought that I studied 
the audience while he was talking. The audience as 2 
whole was very attentive and seemed to be drinking 
in every word he said. 

Only a few weeks after this meeting we had a sec- 
tional discussion meeting and at that time I casually 
brought up the subject of the wonderful speech that 
Dr. ——— made at our annual meeting. Most of those 
whom I approached replied, ‘““Yes, ves, that was a won- 
derful talk, and those were extra good jokes that Dr. 
—— told. He seemed to be full of them. And what 
an accomplished orator he is, etc., ete.’ 

But when I pinned these men down as to whether 
they remembered any particular point that Dr. 
brought out that they could apply to their work, I did 
not receive one affirmative answer. 

Gentlemen, there is the problem that we all face 
in trying to drive home and give to all overseers and 
superintendents the benefit of the experiences of the 
most successful overseers and superintendents in the 
industry. If you could realize the time and expense 
put forth by COTTON in its search for ideas, not oniy 
as to machines but as to management—how its editor 
will get on the train and make a trip of hundreds of 
miles, taking probably two or three days away from 
his work, to interview one overseer or superintendent 
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who, he has heard, has developed an outstanding meth- 
od of operation or has made an outstanding success 
of his management in any way—then possibly you 
would appreciate more some of the valuable articles 
you read in this magazine. As stated, we are usually 
prone to read over a technical article hurriedly, the 
same as we would read a detective story, and forget 
it just as quickly. 

Just how often do you think, anyway? That seems 
like a rather foolish question. The average overseer 
and superintendent will say that he is thinking all of 
the time. This, I will admit—but the “all time think- 
ing” is usually routine thinking and requires no con- 
centrated effort of thought. 

Do you remember the OLD-TIMER article that was 
written with the main objective of finding out whether 
you concentrated in thinking or not? Just when have 
you gotten into a private place, by yourself, and tried 
to do any constructive thinking? 

When have you done any concentrated thinking in 
an effort to find something different or something 
new that you could put over in your mill or your room? 
The great majority of people can always think better, 
in fact have some wonderful ideas, after something 
has happened. Any person having an automobile ac- 
cident can think how simple it would have been to have 
avoided that accident, after the accident has happened. 

The average man who flies into a rage, either with 
his employer or with one of his operatives, can re- 
alize next day how foolish he was, and how easily all 
of that trouble could have been avoided. The average 
golfer can tell you exactly why he sliced the drive, 
after he has driven, and if he hooks or slices a drive 
out of bounds he very rarely knocks the second shot 
out of bounds. 

While playing a very close match a few days ago, 
my partner, who is a better golfer than I am, waa 
walking beside me while I was on my way to a ball I 
had knocked in the woods. Just before I entered the 
woods, he remarked, “Partner, use your own best judg- 
ment when you go to that ball.” 

I went to the ball, studied the lie, and saw an open- 
ing between two trees in the direction of the green, 
and thought it was possible for me to drive that ball 
through that opening to the green. However, remem- 
bering my partner’s caution, I played the ball back out 
into the fairway, which was practically losing a stroke. 
However, it so happened when I got to the green that 
my ball went down with one putt, while our oppon- 
ents took two putts, thereby squaring the hole, and 
as we were one up, this saved the match. 

Again you see, fellows, that if we overseers and 
superintendents would only use our own best judg- 
ment, not only in playing golf, but in every action we 
take in our work with operatives and with our em- 
ployers, how much more efficient we would be in our 
work, thus achieving more success for each one of us. 

No doubt you remember, a few years ago, the slo- 
gan which OLD-TIMER presented to the readers of this 
page. Well, you probably would be surprised if the 
editor should give you a list of all the men who 
claimed they were actually benefited by the adoption 
of that slogan. It was used, not only by mill overseers 
and superintendents, but by many large organizations 
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at their sales conventions, etc. 

In talking to my editor the other night, I remarked 
to him that I had one thought which I would like to 
find some way to present to my brother overseers and 
superintendents so that it would be so indelibly im- 
pressed on their minds that they would never forget 
it. 

We discussed this thought at some length, and he 
finally consented to let me present it to you in the 
way I thought best. The whole object of this article is 
to prepare you for the presentation of this thought 
which, strange to say, I claim that you will never be 
able to forget. 

This is rather contrary to the statements I have 
made in this article to the effect that the average 
reader lets advice go in at one ear and out the other. 
This is why I have been giving his one message con- 
centrated thought for more than two months, trying 
to formulate in my mind, and with the help of my 
editor, a way or method to present this message to 
you. 

As stated, OLD-TIMER now claims that this mes- 
sage is going to be presented to you in such a way 
that it will be impossible for you to forget it. You 
will remember it next month, next year, and long after 
you have forgotten OLD-TIMER, this message will still 
be with you and it will not only be with you in your 
business life, but it will be with you in your personal 
affairs as long as you live. 

My editor doubted this statement at first, but af- 
ter talking to him until he began to nod, he finally 
gave up by saying he knew darn well that he would 
never forget it. 

The only advice that I can give you, in rebuttal 
to the natural reaction I know you will have when you 
read the positive statement I have just made, that you 
will never be able to forget, is: 


Use your own best judgment 


If the average overseer and superintendent would 
take to heart and try to profit by the slogan that he 
will find on the OLD-TIMER page next month, there is 
no doubt but that he would advance in position much 
faster. 

It would save at least 50 per cent of the men who 
lose their jobs. 

It would, beyond any doubt, save every man monev 
who would take the slogan to heart. 

It would, beyond any doubt, make him new friends, 
and do you know of anything quite as valuable as a 
good friend? 

It would also save you the loss of many good 
friends, and do you know of any greater loss than the 
loss of a good friend? 

At any rate, as stated, it is going to be impossible 
for you to forget this slogan. OLD-TIMER realizes that 
that is a radical statement, however, I challenge anv 
reader to write me in one year, two years, or ten years, 
and truthfully say that you have forgotten the slogan. 


(Editor’s Note—If you are interested in knowing 
what this message is, the message that Old-Timer claims 
is the most important one he has ever given you; open 
your next month’s COTTON as soon as you receive it 
and you will find the message on the Old-Timer page.) 
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Modern textile merchandising demands 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 


CLEAR, EASILY READ piece, lot and case 
numbers, size and yardage lengths, etc. , 
Supply this demand and use the new Amer- ; 
ican Speed Set Gear Construction Number- 
ing Machines. Such numbering with Speed 
Set machines can be done quickly and eas- 
= ily. Numbers change instantly with touch 
= of fingers and ANY COMBINATION OF 
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steel wheels, deeply engraved figures, self- | 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
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“Tex” Discusses 
Courteous Relations with the Workers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read and re-read the article, “Men Are 
More Importani than Machines and Materials’, by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6317’, in the December issue of 
COTTON. Here is a writer after my own heart! While 
I realize the importance of technical discussions, | 
believe we are getting somewhere,” to use a current 
expression, when we discuss our relations with the 
workers in the mill as well as discussing how we set 
our cards, whether cork rolls or leather rolls are 
best and so on. 

When they were installing one-process picking 
and making some other labor-saving changes in our 
mill, someone made the remark that in a few years 
we would need scarcely any help at all, that all we 
would have to do would be to tag a bale of cotton 
with the style and dump it in the opener. In a few 
days the cloth would come down to the loading plat- 
form, properly packed and with the customer’s name 
and address stamped on ready for shipment! Of 
course improvements in machinery and methods wil! 
continue to be made but we will always have to have 
some help in the various departments and they will 
continue to be, as they are now, more important than 
machines and materials. 

In my opinion, the mill has no greater assets than 
a superintendent (with his assistant and office 
force), overseers, second hands, and section men 
who are courteous in their relations with the help. 
It costs nothing but a little effort to say “Good morn- 
ing’, with a smile but this certainly goes a long way 
toward starting the day off right. It is so easy to 
preface a request or an order with “Please’’, or 
“How about doing so-and-so?” but the response that 
you will usually get from the worker more than jus- 
tifies the effort. <A little praise, wisely bestowed 
when a task is well done, makes the worker feel that 
you appreciate him and hts efforts and he will try 
to do even better next time. 

The question might arise as to just what should 
be the relation of the overseer with his help outside 
of the mill. I do not hesitate to say that the success 
of the superintendent, the overseer, the second hand 
depends in no small measure on how they and their 
families treat the workers and their families outside 
the mill. 

I am a very small cog in the wheel. My wife was 
in the hospital—the superintendent’s wife sent her 
a nice pot of flowers. My wife still remembers and 
appreciates this little act of courtesy. 

An inter-community lodge meeting was being 





W:* invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment tor the discussion of any and all 


problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 


which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to alll. 
a © 


planned. On the committee-on-arrangements was a 
superintendent of one of the mills, a second hand, a 
spooler hand, a section man, a weaver, and a tele- 
phone girl. Needless to say, the meeting was a suc- 
cess and the officials had welded a link that bound 
them closer to the workers in the mills. 

A second hand and his wife find that visiting the 
sick, occasionally, on Sunday afternoons is time well 
spent. 

As important as are the things that I have just 
enumerated, there are some things that we do not 
like to talk about but just as surely as we are living 
they hinder our success. Of course one may attain 
a measure of success by riding roughshod over his 
help, but surely it cannot be a lasting success. 

Help cn the same kind of work should be paid the 
Same rates if possible. When practical, piece rates 
are usually best as this puts the worker on his merits. 
it might be possible to convince a man that because 
of length of service another man on the same work 
should have a slightly higher rate but it is hard 
to convince any of your women workers that this is 
fair. I do not believe it can be done! 

An overseer must certainly be “smooth” to be 
able to work his kinfolks without friction. If he ex- 
pects his help to like him he must be perfectly fair 
in all his dealings and not show his relatives favors 
over the other help. One foreman found that one of 
his key men had been drawn for court duty. He in- 
sisted that he get excused, if possible, otherwise he 
would lose his pay in the mill which was more than 
the court would pay him. Some months later, this 
overseer’s son, who ranked below this key man, was 
drawn for court duty also. His father insisted that 
he serve and paid him his time in the mill also. 

I realize that some of the things that I have writ- 
ten are rather plain, but they have come under my 
observation and I feel that they have a rightful place 
in the discussion of the relations of the supervisor 
with the workers and certainly no offense has been 
intended. I hope to see more articles along the line 
of this subject. 
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MoT? Powers 


at LOWER COST 


The ability of a Schieren Leather Belt to transmit pow- 
er continuously at efficiencies close to 99°, means that 
there is practically no loss in power transmitted from 
the driving unit to the driven shaft. This is due in a 
large measure, to the remarkably high coefficient of 
friction of Schieren Belting which enables it to operate 
at lower tension and thus save in wear and tear on 
bearings, motors and other equipment. Lower tension 
also means longer belt life and greater usefulness at 
lower costs for power, maintenance and production. 
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These savings more than justify the use of this long life, 
quality belting for practically any power transmission 
drive. 








Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory 

29 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 

Branches and: Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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PHILADELPHIA 
The Utmost in Felt 


CLEARER- ‘SLASHER | 
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HERE’S a big difference in felt cloths of getting the utmost in felt quality—felt that 
various manufacture. Some do not have is made particularly for textile use—every 
the correct cushion—some have a weak or inch rigidly inspected and always uniform. 
loose nap that pulls out easily—some are too 
porous or not porous enough for textile use. Be sure of the highest quality and uniform- 
. ity by specifying PHILADELPHIA for Felt 
Many textile manufacturers who are partic- Cloths, Stamping Blankets, Palmer Blankets. 
ular about perfect and always uniform re- Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth for Printing, 
sults from felt are standardizing on etc. Let us advise with you on your felt 
PHILADELPHIA Felt. They know they are problems. Write today. ) | 





PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, - _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What Causes the Shuttle to Be Cut? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having trouble with the shuttle being cut 
or worn as it goes into the magazine end of the loom. 
This cutting is on the bottom outside edges of the for- 
ward end of the shuttle between the point and the slot 
where the bobbin is held. We have both Draper and 
Crompton & Knowles looms. 

Can your readers offer suggestions as to the cause 
of this and how it may be prevented? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6477 
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Further Answers to Questions ‘Pertaining to 
Print Cloth Spinning Practice 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Here are a few ideas and suggestions in answer to 
the questions with reference to print cloth spinning as 
presented by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6440”’’. 

As to the causes of ropy filling, our experience, on 
40s filling, is that the following will cause this trouble 
—too short a stroke in building the filling on the 
quill; using the wrong type of quill; too much power 
on the loom; and allowing the filling to dry out too 
much on week-ends when the mill is stopped. 

To get back to the first mentioned cause, the writer 
is using a 1%4-inch stroke, and while a shorter stroke 
may possibly be used we have found that on an 8-inch 
and 734-inch quill, that a 134-inch stroke will not cause 
ropy filling. About the only ropy filling that we have 
is a little on Monday morning. 

As to the type of quill, we have found the scratch 
type very satisfactory and much more to be preferred 
than the type with the raised ridge. Also, we do not 
have but very little taper to the feeler step on the 
quill. We were using a raised ridge type quill on 
coarse filling and it gave good results, but when we 
put 40s filling on it we ran into a lot of roping and 
sloughing. 

To get away from ropy filling caused by too much 
power on the loom, I would suggest having the bottom 
of the lug strap eight inches or more from the top of 
the heel bolt. 

The only time ropy filling gives us any trouble is 
on Monday morning. If we let our room temperature 
get above 85 degrees F., we have trouble: that is, if 
it gets above 85 degrees when the mill is stopped and 
the humidifiers are off. I would suggest, over the 
week-end, a room temperature of 75 to 80 degrees F. 
With good humidifiers and controls, these should not 
be cut off at all, but set around 75 per cent relative 
humidity, and stepped back up to normal running con- 
ditions a few hours before starting time. If they are 
cut off at stopping time, they should be turned back 
on about 12 hours before starting up on Monday morn- 
ing. 

As to the second question on whether the ring rail 
should go up slow or up fast, we get better results by 
having the ring rail go up slow and down fast, because 
we think we get a better wrapped package, and do have 
less ropy filling this way than by having it go up fast 
and down slow. From the enclosed sketch you can see 
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THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MR. 








YOUR MILL, too, can 


experience a new high in 
spinners’ production by using a 


TerRMACO Roving Bobbin Cleaner. 


Each spinner thus relieved of bobbin cleaning by 
hand is usually given two additional sides, without 
increasing his load. And here’s why: All the bobbin 
cleaning is done by THE TERMACO, operated by an un- 
skilled worker. The spinner, therefore, can devote his 


entire time to spinning. 


The saving in labor as a result of the increased 
output will usually pay for the machine within twelve 
to eighteen months. The quality of the product is im- 
proved, because the spinner has more time to keep his 
frames clean and to devote to keeping up the ends. 

THE TERMACO has proven itself of such value that 
many large mill organizations have adopted the ma- 
chine as standard equipment in all of their plants. 


At your request, we will be glad to check your bob- 


bin cleaning operations and submit estimate of savings 


Vne ols 
TENTILE 
YEAR BOOK 


Tue Termaco will make for you, without 


obligating you in any way. 


Se TERMACO 


BOBBIN CLEANER 





ROVING 


LUTHER PILLING. Danielson, Connecticut, Representativ 
N. Y.. N. J.. Pa... New England States, and Canada 


Wma. TaruHaMm, Lrp., Rochdale, England, Luropean Makers 
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that when the ring rail travels up slow and the filling 
is laid closely together, that the end of this closely 
laid wrap will start pulling off at the point A in the 
sketch. If the ring rail went down slow instead, the 
end of this closely laid wrap of yarn would start pull- 
ing off at the point B first and pull toward A. This 
would have a tendency to help pull off the round of 
yarn in front of it, causing the filling to rope. Also, 
there is more of a dwell at the high point of the build- 




















er cam than there is at the low point of the builder 
cam. We prefer to have this dwell at point B instead 
of at point A because, as you know, this dwell wil! 
cause a little piling up of the yarn, and we prefer to 
have this piling up back at point B rather than at poin: 
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A and find that it will slough worse at point A than at 
point B. 

This man wanted to know about the life of travel- 
ers. On 32s warp we run our travelers 320 hours and 
on 40s filling we run them as long as 400 hours. 

Your inquirer next stated that he has an end break- 
age of 31.25 ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour, 
on 30s warp made from 1-inch Strict Low Middling 
cotton, with 104 r.p.m., front roll speed, 13.33 draft. 
I think this is very good. Our warp will average be- 
tween 33 and 40 ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour, 
and a spinner can run 1,360 spindles and do her own 
cleaning if she has no more ends down than this. ! 
might say that this 32s warp is run on a 1903 frame 
with a spindle speed of 9,200 r.p.m., front roll speed 
of 121 r.p.m., 814-inch bobbin, the bobbin being “%%- 
inch in diameter, with 1‘.-inch No. 2 flange ring, a 
draft of 18.60, with the varn made from 1',<-inch 
Strict Low Middling cotton. We use a 5-0 wide square 
point traveler on this number. 

As to the number of bobbins lifted, a doffer on 32s 
warp, 814-inch bobbin, 1%s-inch ring can handle be- 
tween 38,000 and 40,000 bobbins in 40 hours, and also 
change his travelers, if he has a convenient place to 
dump his yarn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6447 





Million-Dollar Tombstones” 


By J. C. Edwards 


Superintendent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


HAVE you ever heard of, or seen a million-dollar 
tombstone? You may say “Why, Mr. Edwards, a 
million dollars is a lot of money; that would pulid a 
large cotton mill’. Well, I have seen lots and lots 
of million-dollar tombstones and that was just what 
they were, large cotton mills—some of them even 
three times as large as Martha Mills—yet they stand 
now as nothing more than tombstones to dead enter- 
prises. Tens of thousands of jobs and millions of 
dollars gone forever. Where wheels used to turn 
and merry people, appreciative of their good fortune, 
went to steady jobs, there is now nothing but silence 
and sighs to greet the memories of the past glories, 
the steady payrolls of the workers and the lost for- 
tunes of those who furnished the money to make pos- 
sible the jobs of these tens of thousands of textile 
workers just as you and I are. 

While in Fall River, Mass., about a month ago I 
went out to breakfast with a friend. He took me to 
a modest home nearby where he took his meals, say- 
ing that the lady of the house was a friend of his 
and made a living by furnishing meals to a few of 
the neighbors. I learned later that this lady was a 
member of one of the oldest and wealthiest families 
in the East and the whole fortune of the family was 


(*) We read this little message in The Superintendent’s Column 
of the “Silvertown Chord’, published for the employees of the 
Martha Mills of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Silvertown (Thom- 
aston), Ga. It contains such sound thinking that we asked for 
the privilege of reprinting it, and are publishing it here through 
the courtesy of the Chord and Mr. Edwards. Read it, and pass it 
along.—EDITOR COTTON. 


iost through their investments in textile plants. This 
family has paid out millions and millions of dollars 
to thousands of textile workers but now the employ- 
er is without money and the workers are without 
jobs. 

These huge mill buildings, once emblems of faith, 
hope, energy and success, are today the most lone- 
some and discouraging evidences, not of what 
might happen, but of what does happen where and 
when the laws of right and wrong are violated. Thou- 
sands of people who once had jobs and did not ap- 
preciate them enough to be honest with themselves 
and their employers, now have nothing to do but to 
reflect on how foolish they have been and pray for 
the return of their lost opportunities. But these op- 
portunities are gone. The capital of their employers, 
who are now as poor as they, is gone. The market 
for the product of their mills is gone. 

These people impress me as being a multitude of 
lost souls wandering aimlessly in purgatory. No one 
to lead them, no place to go, nothing to look forward 
to but want. Warm houses, nice clothes, full stom- 
achs, radios and automobiles for others, but not for 
them. It may help us to reflect upon our own good 
fortune and redouble our efforts to protect and hold 
what we have. 

Individuals, enterprises and industry must cither 
go forward or backward. We cannot stand still. 
Let’s keep up our efforts to effect a more homo- 
geneous, co-operative organization in the mill and in 
the village, take care of our shrubbery and flowers, 
and keep our lawns trimmed. Make our homes real 
homes, not merely places in which to live. 
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_..and get your money immediately. We collect the 
account and take the credit risk. You don’t have to 
wait. You don’t have to slow down production or lose 
protitable new orders through lack of working capital. 
You can greatly increase your rate of turnover. 


The more turnovers, the more profit you pile up. 


Since factoring can do a job like this, don’t you 
think you ought to give this specialized form of 
banking a trial? 


TEXTILE BANKING 
COMPANY 


55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















CREDIT LOSSES 


W hat a relief to a busy manufacturer to shift the 


burden of credit risks on to some other shoulders. 
Factoring takes the fear of credit losses off your 
mind... leaves you free to concentrate all your re- 
sources on production and sales. You get your money, 
we pass the credit, we take the risk, we collect the 


account, your customers get their usual time and terms, 


TEXTILE BANKING 
COMPANY 


55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











If you want to know all about factoring and its 
advantages to you, write for this booklet today. 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY - 55 Madison Ave., New York City 


Without cost or obligation to me, please send the booklet “Factoring and Financing . 


THIS Firm Name By : 
COUP ON Street Address City and State -i 
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Answers Question on Positive Let-Off 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry which appeared in the 
February, 1936, issue as to a method of securing a 
positive let-off for the bottom beam on wide dobby 
looms and jacquard looms making upholstery goods, 
I would say that it is exceedingly difficult to maintain 
the proper tension with a friction let-off if the fabric 
being woven is of a sensitive nature, using two or 
more warp beams in combination with a color scheme. 

The first thing we have to do in this case is to make 
the tension as little sensitive to weight adjustments 
as possible. This can be accomplished by so arranging 
the let-off that more weights are needed to secure the 
proper tension. To do this we reduce the leverage of 
the let-off as much as possible. The more weight we 
are using to give the proper tension, the less sensi- 
tive will the tension be to weight adjustments. 

Care must be taken to have the friction drum and 
band clean and free from any sticking substance. If 
the friction band has become soiled it will often stick 
to the drum and although this sometimes will do no 
harm when the loom is running it has a tendency to 
stick to the drum more harmfully if the loom is stopped 
for a few minutes or longer. The result will be a 
different appearance in the color scheme of the fabric 
which may turn it into seconds. Of course, no fric- 
tion let-off should be allowed to stick under any cir- 
cumstances and I am only mentioning the foregoing 
so we can be on the watch out, even though the loom 
will make the fabric right after it gets going. I 
would suggest that the inquirer carefully clean the 
friction drum and band, and then, as an experiment, 
try painting the drums with a good kind of stove pol- 
ish. The reason for recommending stove polish is 
that it contains bound graphite which will stay on 
the friction drum, even distributed. The application 
of graphite flakes is also all right but it is difficult to 
distribute them evenly and make them stay on the 
drum and band. Personally, I do not recommend 
yraphite flakes in a case like this, as the result is more 
or less fugitive and every time we repeat application 
ve will probably have starting marks in the cloth. 
Stove polish, if it will work at all under this condition, 
stays on the drum for a long time and should not 
nave to be applied more than once for each warp. 

In my experience I have found that substituting 
chains for leather-covered friction bands gives a more 
even tension which is not nearly as sensitive as that 
one obtained by friction bands. The tension obtained 
by chains is less fluctuating to weight adjustments 
and atmospheric conditions than when friction bands 
are used. 

If the whip roll can be held in position by spring 
tension it will help to neutralize the sensitivity of the 
tension on the warp to weight adjustments, atmos- 
pheric conditions and imperfectly working let-off. 
What I mean by this is something along the line of 
the Durkin thin place preventer in which the tension 
of the warp is allowed to alter the position of the whip 
roll against spring resistance. 

In order to have a perfectly even tension of the 
warp we must, however, turn to the automatic let-off 
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motions, of which there are several effective types on 
the market. There is now an automatic let-off mo- 
tion which gives a perfectly even tension of the warp 
throughout the weaving of the warp. It is simple in 
construction and easily adjusted to various degrees of 
tension. Once set, it will maintain the proper tension 
during weaving. It is mainly used in weaving silk 
Where an even tension is paramount, but it should 
work equally well on any fabric where an even ten- 
sion is necessary. Besides giving an even tension 
it reduces considerably the work of the weavers in 
trying to maintain the proper tension. Width and 
pickage of the cloth woven are also much more con- 
stant, resulting in higher production and a superior 
fabric than when a friction let-off is used. 
IVAR MOBERG 


More About Training Loom Fixers and 
Weavers 


E.,DITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6435” in the Jan- 
uary number of COTTON on “How Do You Train 
Weavers and Loomfixers”, I am going to outline meth- 
ods that have produced quite satisfactory results at 
our plant. 

Weaving and loom fixing are two tasks that re- 
quire skill, and great care should be exercised in the 
selection of these employees. The promiscuous hiring 
and the indiscriminate discharging of persons for 
these two tasks should not be tolerated by the man- 
agement. 

The writer follows the old methods used in “mule 
spinning” where a person was required to serve an 
apprenticeship first as a “piecer’, then as a “joiner” 
before he finally became a “mule spinner” on his “own 
mules’, 

A weaver should first serve an apprenticeship as 
a battery filler and a loom fixer should serve an ap- 
prenticeship as a weaver. This policy should be rigidly 
adhered to, especially in a fancy mill. Not every male 
weaver is capable of becoming a loom fixer, however. 

In a mill, the average weaver earns approximately 
50 per cent more than a battery filler, and a loom fixer 
earns about 30 per cent more than a weaver. This 
should be incentive enough for an employee to make 
some sacrifice in order to learn a better job. A bat- 
tery filler can qualify himself or herself to weave well 
enough to earn at least a wage equal to the amount 
received as a battery filler. 

A man should be willing to qualify himself to the 
point where, supplemented by the instructions that he 
should obtain in every mill, he can do a reasonable 
good job of fixing looms. Not every man has the 
knack for mechanics and extreme care should be exer- 
cised to avoid misfits. 

When battery fillers get to the point where they 
feel qualified to weave, they are placed with a good 
weaver for a short time each day for the required 
time. Usually this is after the completion of their 
own duties. When this weaver feels reasonably sure 
the operative is ready for a set of looms, the overseer 
transfers the operative to the weaving task. The 
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MOCCASIN BRONZE BARS 
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Now available in all sizes, both rough or machine turned and centered,—made 
from the same bearing material as the nationally known Moccasin Bushings. 


Send for new wall card showing sizes of finished bushings and bars. 
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TEXTILE APRON CO. 


$05 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


VW are equipped to furnish long 
draft aprons for all purposes. 
Workmanship and materials guaran- 
teed. Send us samples of your 


aprons and we shall be pleased to 
quote you prices. 
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3 For Loom Lubrication 
The NON-FLUID OIL prevents “oil spot” loss 


7 from dripping, leaking oil that gets on 
Perfect warps and woven goods—and from “cam 


L et- oO tf 7 spatters.” 


Reason: Remains where put and lubri- 








Why put up with on ! . . 
cine Qian 1 cates effectively—need be applied only 
or rope methods of : one-third as often. Saves on cost of oil- 
let-off, with their ex . 
pensive and messy Ing, too. 

, use of graphite or =: Cin = ; ' G 
! i lade seem itty Proof: Sample without charge sent pre 
t. onds? Many mills paid on request. 
have modernized at =: 

this point with the: New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 


- Mv C ASBESTOS FRICTION 7 So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Patent 2037189 ge ~. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 
F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape which runs smooth and assures an ° uis, MO. Charlotte, N. C. 
for loom brakes, ribbon and sil- even let-off, improves quality of cloth, Providence, R. I. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 
ver lappers, extractors, warpers reduces seconds, lasts longer than : 
and under picker-head blocks. old style frictions, requires no oil or 
Last longer than cork, leather or graphite, is not affected by cll- 
other types of brake. Not affect- matic or humidity conditions, elimi- 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. nates bad start-ups, does not score 
Write for sample. or wear beam drums and is = 
F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension more economical per yard of c oth 
Slasher Cord is another product produced. It comes complete, ready 
that will save you money. Made for attachment, : | 
in %”, 5/16” and %” diame- Full information and prices 
ters. Write for sample. sent gladly on request. Write 
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new weavers are paid a minimum wage and all that 
they earn on piece work above this minimum. The 
overseer, second hand, and loom fixers are instructed 
to help and encourage the new weavers until they are 
competent to run their jobs. 

In the case of a loom fixer, a man is either pro- 
moted to “warp man” or required to spend one hour 
or so each day with a good loom fixer for the required 
training period. This is supplemented by regular 
weave room instruction conducted either by the over- 
seer, second hand, or sometimes, loom fixers. 

The would-be loom fixer is required to take down 
a loom, including the dobby head, and put it together 
again. Somewhat regular instruction is given all the 
loom fixers in a room on the system of inspection and 
standard loom settings. 

I trust that the foregoing information may be of 
some value to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6435’’. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6457 
~~~ @@——- 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The question concerning methods of training weav- 
ers and loom fixers on which your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6435” would like some discussion is indeed pertinent. 

His observation that the best workers are those 
trained on the job is in line with my experience also. 
Every plant has its own peculiarities, it seems, and a 
good weaver or fixer at one place is not necessarily a 
satisfactory worker at another, since for any number 
of reasons he may not be able to adapt himself to the 
new surroundings no matter how hard he tries. 

The system in use at the mill where I work has 
proven fairly successful during the last few years, so 
[I will outline it hoping that there might be a few 
helpful points for “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6435”. 

In our system of weaving, battery hands are em- 
ployed to relieve the weavers of this type of work. The 
scale of pay is arranged so that a fixer is rated at 100 
per cent, a weaver at 90 per cent, and a battery hand 
at 65 per cent. The mill runs two shifts and a full- 
time overhauler is employed on each shift. The rate 
of pay for overhauling is halfway between the rate for 
fixing and weaving or 95 per cent. Young men and 
boys are used as battery hands on the second shift. 
Girls are used on this work on the first shift. No 
women are used as weavers on either shift. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to promote 
from within the organization. The battery hand’s job 
is laid out to allow ample time for him to learn to 
weave and we have found from experience that he be- 
comes proficient in a reasonable length of time. No 
spare weavers are carried on the second shift but reg- 
ular battery hands are used on all spare weaving. It 
does not take long to pick out the most likely candi- 
dates for regular weaving jobs and in case of a weav- 
ing vacancy on either shift the battery hand on the 
second shift who has shown the greatest interest and 
potential ability is given the job. 

The same method is followed in promoting from 
weaving to loom fixing except that the weaver is re- 
quired to go through the stage of overhauling. 

Briefly, the steps taken are from battery hand to 
spare weaving, to regular weaving, to overhauling, to 
spare fixing, to regular fixing. The idea is to hire 
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THINK A MINUTE 
































about ENVELOPES 


A Detail?—Well, maybe—but a decidedly 
worthwhile detail when you _ consider 
that textile mills all over the country have 
effected surprising economies — and _ in- 
creased efficiency, too—by consulting us 
on envelopes. 


Take a minute—send us samples of the 
envelopes you use. Tell us how many of 
each kind you use. If you have any out- 
of-the-ordinary uses for them —tell us 
that. Perhaps we can suggest ways of 
saving money for you,—we think we Can. 
You are not obligated in any way, of 
course. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


the 4.i-tn-] 


PAY ENVELOPE? 








A real money-saver be- 

cause of the time they 

save in the pay roll de 

partment. Four-in-One 

(patented) Pay envelopes 

combine all these _ fea- 

tures : 

(1) A time and wage 
statement 

(2) A deduction state 
ment 


(3) An employee receipt 
(4) A payroll envelope 


We also manufacture Duplicate Tip-on, Wallet 
Flap and Regular Pay Envelopes. 


Write us for samples. 


ATLANTA 


Envelope 


COMPANY 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W. 
ATLANTA 
(Established 1893) 
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Center Drive Pick Counters 





Universal 
No rights or lefts 


Front Shift 


Easy operating 


Sealed and Locked 
Against tampering 
and creeping 


.; 1S 8 Rust-Proof 


Built to Stand up 
under loom 
vibration 


Lock Ball Drive 
Easily installed 


Counters for all 
Textile Applications 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
1922 N. Buftum St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ISl Eddy Street 


Providence, R. I. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 











“Send it to Gastonia!” 
for ECONOMICAL 
REPAIR SERVICE 





have your equipment repaired or rebuilt 


to Gastonia.’’ 











We are fully equipped to make new spinning cyl- 
inders or repair your old making them as 
good as new, at a great saving to you 





one of our specialties. We have 
a complete stock of parts for all 
makes of card screens, as well as 
picker screens 





Just send your cans to Gastonia 
and you will receive them back 





at a saving. 
You take no chances on Gastonia 





GASTONIA. N. C. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS — GEN- 
ERAL SHEET METAL WORK 


TTT 
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reereny 
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If you wish to save on the cost of new = 
parts, and time and delay in shipment, = 


in an up-to-date equipped plant by ex- = 
perienced textile experts—just ‘‘Send it = 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


CARD SCREENS - 


The rebuilding of card screens is : 


DRYING CANS. 


in perfect condition quicker and = 


Service. Every job is guaranteed = 
and quick service is assured. = 
Write for full information today. = 


GASTONIA. 
TEXTILE SHEET 
METAL WORKS. 


INC. 
222 E. LONG STREET 


TILLER 
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CO-ORDINATED 
PACKAGING 


As a Symphony Orchestra is 
melodious to the ear, a harmony 
of color and design is pleasing to 
the eye. Keep unity in mind when 
you pack your products. Have your 
labels, seals or bands, and boxes, 
of identical color and style and 
you will have a melody of effect- 
ive advertising and greater Sales. 





Economy in art work and en- 
gravings is also made _ possible 
through “CO-ORDINATED PACK- 
AGING,” 


A complete Art Department is 
maintained to create individual 
designs to fit your packaging re- 
quirements. Allow us, at no cost 
or obligation, to submit sugges- 
tions for your complete packaging. 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Asheboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


OOODORLATUTALUEROGEUCUDEGURAEEGGAOEOGEGUREGEEROGTOEEEEEEae 


WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER 


Established as a permanent item in tex- 
tile mill construction because it is clean, 
odorless and takes and holds paint as suc- 
cessfully as untreated lumber. 


TERMITE 
PROOF 





The above seal branded on forest 

products is your guarantee of gen- 

uine Wolmanized material and its 
protection against decay and 
: termites. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING CO. 


37 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
Gainesville, Fla. Los Angeles, Cal. Shreveport, La. 
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only battery hands. 


As a result of this system, 75 per cent of our pres- 
ent corps of battery hands are now capable of running 
weaving jobs on standard loom sets and at least 20 
per cent of our weavers are ready to start as loom 
fixers. This situation is due partially of course to the 
low labor turnover in recent years. The principal dis- 
advantage to our method, particularly when the turn- 
over is low, is that a battery hand is apt to become 
impatient and discouraged before he has an oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Perhaps a better system in a small mill such as 
ours would be to have a small set of looms on which 
weavers could be trained. We have long thought that 
such a set-up held possibilities but it has never been 
practicable to try it out on account of our machinery 
layout. One advantage of this, however, would be that 
weavers could be trained more quickly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6451 


a ~~ > puitunerceeneist 


Difference in Breaking Strength by Changing 
the Percentage of Comber Waste 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the question by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6452” who asks: “About how much difference should 
one expect in the breaking strength on 13/16-inch 
cotton when combing out 18 per cent and 15 per cent, 
making 80s warp?’ I would say that it is practically 
impossible to determine the breaking strength in ad- 
vance of a test. 


There are just two things that govern the maxi- 
mum strength of any yarn, and they are the length 
and character of the average cotton fiber in the yarn. 
Length of fiber, even in stapling cotton, is far from 
a positive figure. Several samplers who are given the 
same cotton would not agree on its length but this is 
not the most important consideration here. It is rath- 
er the amount of variation in the staple, as we shall 
see later in the discussion. The character of cotton 
is very important in determining breaking strength, 
and while an experienced cotton sampler can esti- 
mate fairly closely, he canot tell exactly what the re- 
sultant yarn will break. A careful microscopic tabu- 
lation of various cottons would be very helpful in this 
respect, as the twists in the individual fiber to a large 
extent determine the character. Of course any con- 
dition of manufacture that is not correct may injure 
the fiber and decrease the breaking strength or make 
an uneven yarn so there are weak places which will 
break, but there is nothing in the manufacturing proc- 
ess which can increase the maximum breaking 
strength of cotton. 

We do not run 80s yarn at our mill but our 60s 
will show a relative comparison to illustrate my point. 
Our 60s would break from 29 to 30 pounds and would 
run along steady all summer, then along about Octo- 
ber would drop from 28 to 29 pounds. We found that 
when we put the heat in the mill in the winter 
months, we dried out enough humidity to pull the 
break down one pound. We tried boosting the waste 
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EAGLE fF 


Penetration fF 


Roll— 


Saves its cost 
on every 


100,000 lbs. 


of yarn 


slashed 


Takes the place of the 
usual plain immersion / 


roll 


regular immersion roll 
bearings of any type 
or model slasher size j 


box. 


j 


jj 
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and fits into the 


The Eagle Penetration 
Roll has proved itself in 
many mills such as the 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Springs Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. 
Monarch Mills, (Lockhart 
Plant) Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., the Victor Mona- 
ghan Group of Mills, etc. 


Its construction permits the 
size to boil all through the 
yarns and the specially designed 
curved blade causes the size to 
flow from the center of the roll 

outward which gives perfect, quick 

penetration. Hard size or lumps 
in sizing are eliminated. It per- 
mits an increase of slasher produc- 
tion without decrease of regain in 
the sized yarn. It permits either 
the use of lighter yarn or a reduc- 
tion in the size consistency. The per- 
fect penetration and retention of size 
carried through to the cloth room fe- 
duces warp breakage and insures better 
weaving. 


The Eagle Penetration Roll will save its 
cost on every 100,000 pounds of warp 
slashed. Drop us a line today for full 
information and prices. 


Eagle lron Works 


GREENVILLE...3.C. 
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--- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The 
listings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of 
unusual value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through 
the list carefully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail 


it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


received from 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ......c-.cceee 


it. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet, 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American Mills, 
Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets on products 
for sizing and finishing rayon and other textiJes. 
presented by Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


25. “‘Lupogum”’’ and ‘“‘Monopole Oiji’’—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J. 


28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and general in- 
formation for users of belting with belting catalog. 
By Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio. 


29. Continuous Card sStripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, i!- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Tllus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—LBy Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National O!l Products Co., Harrison, N. J 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF _ Roller 
Bearing Spindies—A twelve page booklet showing the 
advantages in power consumption, increased produc- 
tion, savings in lubrication, increased yarn breakage 
strength to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Ine., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Bulletin No. 500, Cooper-Hewitt Industrial l- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken. N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed Nee- 
die Peint Grinder No. 176—describing a new depart- 
ure in ecard grinding—John Hetherington & Sons. 
Inc., 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile Indus- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 {illustrations of various items of monel 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York. N. Y. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
— and a ny .* maarene units throughout 

-process pickers. afni ; 
New Britain, Conn. a ene 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—TIllustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pclley Cempany, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 


92. Silleates of Soda—A review of the properties 
of silicates of soda and their various uses. Philadel- 
phia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


93. Metso—Describing this industrial cleanser which 
has wide use in industrial cleaning of metals, floors, 
etc., and is used in kier boiling. silk and rayon de- 
gumming. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 8S. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds . . . called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates. 
Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, MN. d. 

95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Compound Cat- 
alog-—A thirty-two page booklet listing and describing 
entire line of processing and finishing compounds, 
covering every process on all types of fabric. Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange l’lace, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

102. White and Light Shade Cotton Fabrics Dyeing 
and Finishing. National Oil l’roducts Co., Harri- 
son, N , 

103. Throwing Rayon Crepe. National Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. J. 

104. Warp Sizing. . National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


105. Mildew Prevention. National Oil l’roducts Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cyi- 
inder Machines—a folder shuwing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun. silk.—Charles 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J 


107. Complete information on Alemite Lubrication. 
Showing how costs can be reduced through proper 
lubrication. Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-In-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 70 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J 


119. The World's Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Wlilcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting. 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Apparel Industries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
taining complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
— Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
aN. ° 


124. New Condensed Catalog on Ball Bearings and 
Power Transmission Units—Combines all of the in- 
formation and the industrial uses of radial ball 
bearings as well as the Fafnir power transmission 
line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 
complete information, interchangeability tables, di- 
mensions, prices, etc. Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


127. Vim Short-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Belting.—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
proper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. BE. 
F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hoslery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi. 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 





E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 West Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder--a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

131. Houghton’s Leathers for the Textile Industry 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of data 
on the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting, special spindle 
belts, round leather belts, loom leathers, mill strap- 
ping, leather aprons, etc.—EB. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


132. Houghton on Sizing Products—Thirty-two pages 
of valuable information on sizing of cotton warps 
and yarns. Gives detailed information on how to 
conduct sizing tests and contains tables for recording 
results. It describes the requirements of different 
types of yarns and gives actual formulas for pro- 
ducing desired finish. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 
W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new type of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. FE. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


135. The Pick Method of Weaver Wage Payment— 
A manual of practical information describing meth- 
ods to be followed in using Pick Counters; suggested 
forms, and tables included. Durant Manufacturing 
Co., 1932 No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH.—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—Iimprovements in Design 
and Methods of Lubrication. A _ discussion of the 
problem of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affected 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
Spinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, Knitting 
Machines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1934 issue of ‘‘Lubrication.’’ The Texas Company, 
135 BE. 42nd St.. New York City. 


14i—V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheave list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 


143. Winders and Winding—Describing the vari- 
ous processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen 
and silk yarn and illustrating and describing the 
different types of Universal winders and the various 
attachments to suit the particular winding require- 
ments of the various branches of the textile indus- 
7 Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, 

ass. 


147, Let’s “‘CAN’’ The Oil Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life, and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


148. Leather Packing—.28 page booklet giving time- 
ly hints on the proper selection and installation of 
leather packings, the various types available, sizes 
and prices. Alexander Brothers, Inc., 406 N. Third 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


150. Engineering Data Book on Mechanical Rubber 
Goods—21 pages of useful information and engineer- 
ing data, designed to simplify the selection of belt- 
ing, hose and other mechanical rubber goods for in- 
dustrial service, including a review of belting requi- 
sites for a wide variety of uses as well as helpful 
tips on installation procedure. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


152—Piant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


154— Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castile, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1274 on the P.I.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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on our combers from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, and 
by so doing could hold the break up. This was from 
1920 to about 1927. We had several hundred bales 
of cotton on hand at all times, and we mixed 10 bales 
and usually our mix was 10 different marks. In this 
way, when one mark of 100 bales ran out, we did not 
appreciably change our mix because the other nine 
marks continued along with the new one. About 1927 
we greatly curtailed our production and of course ran 
our stock of cotton down, until we had to mix six bales. 
Sometimes the mix consisted of only two marks. As 
soon as the new mixes got into yarn the break dropped 
even with 20 per cent waste at the combers. In 1930 
we went from 60s to 40s for our finest number, so I 
eannot give any more definite figures, but I believe 
we have enough already to analyze the cause of the 
results, and then we can apply our reasoning to the 
question at hand. 

When cotton is dry the fibers have a tendency to 
shrink up and become brittle. Cotton in a dry condi- 
tion is not as strong as when it is properly conditioned. 
When we increase the waste on combers, we take out 
more short fibers, and the resultant yarn thus con- 
tains a larger percentage of long fibers which in- 
creases the strength. When running large quantities 
and using a good mix, the average staple is uniform 
and the yarn break is uniform. In the first case, in- 
creasing the comber waste will increase the breaking 
strength, but in the latter case it will not increase it 
enough to be noticeable. If the character of the cot- 
on in the mix is lowered, the break will be lowered, 
and increasing the comber waste will do no good. 

Therefore, the only thing that will increase the 
break, is to take out more short fibers—all others con- 
ditions remaining the same. In order to find out how 
much the break will be increased, we must know how 
much short fiber is in the cotton, and the quickest and 
most accurate way of determining this is to raise the 
comber waste and test the resultant yarn. Consider 
now, what a small difference can be made at best. 


79s yarn should break at 24.9 
80s yarn should break at 24.6 
8ls yarn should break at 24.3 


Thus one whole number too heavy or too light of 
80s will change the break but .3 of a pound. Would 
we not expect a whole number of yarn to make more 
difference than 3 per cent more short fiber removed, 
unless there be an abnormal quantity of short fiber in 
the cotton? Of course increasing the comber waste 
does not take out all short fibers, but it takes some 
long ones out too, so this must be considered. 

To sum up, we might increase the breaking 
strength of 80s one pound by increasing the comber 
waste 3 per cent, but these figures are not given as ex- 
act or for any argument as I[ will not stand back of 
them. If my yarn was too weak, I would analyze ev- 
ery process first, to be sure I was not damaging the 
stock in any way, and then watch the stock very 
closely, and as a last resort increase the comber waste 
and see what happened. 

M. W. H. 
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HELPING 
HAND 


For matniy NORTIL SERVICE 
been extending a helping hand that has 
proved profitabie scores f mills iz mak 
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three way protec- 
equipment. 

3-in-One Oil is the finest 
lubricant available as 
proven by the actual cost 
of replacement of bearings 
in many industries. 


THE A. S$. BOYLE COMPANY 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 22° 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 1!25— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, DL 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floers—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Ml. 

i6{. Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use it— 
book explains in detail how to chose a fence, deter- 
mine values and prevent costly mistakes. Cyclone 
Fence Co., Dept. 4211, Waukegan, M1. 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Wniversal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St., Boston, Mass. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing this rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

165. New Departure Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 
giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 

166. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de- 
ecribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal Winding Company, 95 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

i168—The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power. 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
York and Cedar Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer and Ftaisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finishing machines 
for tubular knitted fabrics, which handle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 
distortions. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—Showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card 
bands and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

173. Over the Rough Spots—28 page booklet de- 
scribing Stonhard resurfacer for repairing and resur- 
facing concrete, wood, brick and composition floor, 
making permanent repairs to badly worn surfaces. 
Stonhard Company, 401 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

174. Robertson Chain Link Fencing—giving details 
and specifications of Robertson chain link fencing, 
providing efficient and low cost protection for mill 
property. W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Elm 
& Second Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, etc. 
— a Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

- New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down to the present time—non- 
technical, informative, amply illustrated. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

179. Improved Airplane Propeller Exhaust Fans and 
Ventilating Equipment—a 40-page catalog showing 
the important factors to be considered in a propeller 
type fan to secure the greatest efficiency, with data 
and tables showing fan capacity and details of each 
type and size of fan and views of typical installa- 
ions. Propellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


April issue of COTTON. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about its method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 930 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 

18i. Eagle Penetration Roll—TDllustrated pamphlet 
showing the advantages of the new Eagle Pene‘ra- 
tion Roll, made to fit in any type or model slasher 
size box, with complete description and suggestions 
for installation. Eagle Iron Works, Greenville, S. C. 


182. M. & M. Hooks and Levers—TIllustrated pam- 
phiet descriptive of the M. & M. Hook and Lever, 
the latest improvement in weight levers. MDlustra- 
tions show the construction of the lever and the im- 
portance of proper weighting of the top roll is 
stressed. M. & M. Textile Lever Co., P. O. Box 
1552, Greenville. S. C. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through the vari- 
ous processes to the final tests, also showing illus- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
a" A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 

184. Speed Contro! Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind 

185. Dulux—The White Finish that Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
TY. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin—Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders iu 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co.. 400 No. Franklin St., Chieago, Ml. 

190. Warp Conditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson. N. 


19!. The Bahnson Humiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning al! 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—100 page il- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualities of wooden tanks. Rubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are {fllustrated 
and discussed in detail. WHauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

193. Short Cuts to Power Transmission—72 page 
illustrated booklet containing all information needed 
in solving any ordinary belt transmission problem, 
informative material on belt joints and transmission 
practice and a quantity of useful tables and data. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington St., Chi- 
cago, : 

194. Accurately Checking Spindle Speed—A _ three 
page booklet describing the Strobotac, a tachometer 
operating on an entirely new principle for observing 
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and mcasuring spindle speeds anywhere between 600 
and 14,000 rpm. General Radio Co., 30 State St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


195. Never Buy Sponges in the Rain—Booklet out- 
lining the importance of knowing the percentage of 
moisture in a given textile in the buying and selling 
of the same and in connection with the working of 
textile fibres in the process of manufacturing the 
goods, also showing different types of conditioning 
ovens for determining moisture content. Emerson 
Apparatus Co., 174 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 


196. Economy of Diesel Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030. 44 pages, illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 


197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane 8t., Balti- 
more, Md. 


198. The Perfect Loom Let-Off—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 

199. Arctic Syntex A and T—A 57 page booklet 
describing the various operations in which Arctic 
Syntex, the newest fatty acid derivative, can be 
used. It contains many useful diagrams as well 
as the history of its development. It explains fully 
the unique and varied uses of Arctic Syntex in 
processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

200. New American Speed Set Gear Construction 
Numbering Machines—10 page illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information and details on special number- 
ing machines designed for cotton, woolen, hosiery, 
knit goods and finishers of textile goods and others. 
If your tags, tickets and labels use style, piece, case 
and lot numbers, yardage length, etc., these new 
machines will solve your numbering problem. Amer- 
ican Numbering Machine Co., Shepherd and Atlantic 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


20!. How To Run a Lathe—160 page book on the 
care and operation of a lathe. Contains accurate 
descriptions of lathe practice and shot hints. 300 
illustrations show all types of lathe work, including 
manufacturing operations and use of special attach- 
ments for particular jobs. Very helpful to textile 
machinists. South Bend Lathe Works, 425 East 
Madison S8t., South Bend, Ind. 


202. 9-inch ‘‘Workshop’’ Lathe Booklet—32 pages 
containing valuable information to the manufacturer. 
Shows applications which can be made on this small 
lathe in manufacturing. Over 60 illustrations give 
examples of handling many types of jobs. South 
Bend Lathe Works, 425 East Madison St., South 
Bend, Ind. 

203. The Last Word in Lubrication—lDlustrated 
circular describing the modern OPTO-MATIC and 
DRIP-DROP Oilers. These modern lubricators are 
providing dependable service with definite economies 
in operation and maintenance in thousands of instal- 
lations. Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

204. Modern Shipping Boxes — Llustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

206. Moccasin Wall Card—Attractive, convenient 
new wall card listing over 500 plain finished bronze 
bushings in stock for immediate shipment. Also over 
200 cored and solid bars made to S. A. B, 64 spec- 
ification. Every mill should have one of these for 
handy reference. Moceasin Bushing Co., Chestnut 
St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
® 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 


tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 
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Model HH-PW Machine 
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MODEL HH-PW Combines the HH fea- 
tures of low cost manufacture with 
comprehensive true panel wrap pat- 
terning. 

AUTOMATIC RIB BODY MACHINE Rib 
fabrics in all gauges—1x1 or 2x2, 
plain or automatically shaped, unlim- 
ited variety of tucked patterns — for 
quality under- and outer-wear. 

MODEL ES Distinctive wrap patterns in 
single, or multiple, needle stripes, and 
in three-color clox or all-over designs. 


MODEL HH For economical manufactur- 


ing of endless varieties of float-stitch, 


stripes, clox, and all-over patterns for 
half-hose. 
MODEL K With elastic Welt, Gussetoe, 


“THIS IS THE 





Model HH-NRP 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE 


Automatic Rib Body Machine 
(16-18-20 needles per inch 

















Square Heel, and knit-to-fit leg, ankle, 
instep, and toe—produces ladies’ hose— 
plain or fancy—excellent in quality and 
profitable to merchandise. 

MODEL HH-NRP A new machine for per- 
fectly plaited (needle deflective 
method) twenty-five step patterned 
half-hose—either multi-colored Argyles, 
all-over patterns or delicate stripes and 
clox—and with complete elasticity of 
fabric. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AGE” 


Spiral Machine 


DESCRIBES THIS LINE OF MACHINES BUILT BY 






Model ES 36 


wrap yarns 


Model K Gussetoe 25 Step 


Automatic 


Inturned Welt 








Model BOW SHOG 


MODEL 80W SHOG Facilities for using 
80 wrap yarns, with patterning possi- 
bilities of 25 steps plus shogging back- 
ward and forward of wrap yarns, pro- 
duce blended and contrasted wrap color 
effects in unlimited variety of clox and 
all-over patterns. 


MODEL L With a wrap yarn for every 
needle, shogging, and scope of 15 step 
wrap patterning—this machine (built 
200 needles, or coarser) produces the 
exclusive fancy half-hose (especially 
wool combinations) previously im- 
ported from Europe. 


MODEL H The ideal machine ffor all 
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Established 1872 


’ 


gauges—including 70 gauge—of infants 
and children’s anklets, half-sox (plain 
or striped) and full length ribbed hose 
—excelling in production and simplicity 
of operation. 


KOMET Built in all diameters and gauges 
(as fine as 314” 240 needles) required 
to produce any combination of ribs 
in tops and legs of ribbed-to-the-toe 
hosiery. 


STANDARD-TRUMP 


BROS. MACHINE CO., INC. 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Exposition and Conventions to Attract 
Knitting Industry to Philadelphia 


Arts Exhibition, to be held in the Commercial 

Museum, Philadelphia, from Monday, April 20, 
through Friday, April 24. This annual event in the 
knitting trade is always the center of interest on the 
part of all factors involved in knitgoods manufacture 
and distribution, and in the supplying of equipment, 
etc., to the mills. 

During each of the last four years the Exhibition 
has shown a distinct step forward from the previous 
year, and the approaching Show will continue and bet- 
ter this record, both as to number and character of 
exhibits. From present appearances every space, 
from wall to wall, will be sold and occupied. This un- 
usual growth, it is pointed out, is partly attributable 
to better feeling in business, and partly due to the im- 
proved physical lay-out and accommodations which 
have been brought about during the last few years and 
which have resulted in making the occasion increas- 
ingly profitable to both exhibitors and 
their customers. 

Two years ago the grid-iron lay-out 
which had been used previously was 
abandoned. The center of the exhibition 
hall was developed into an attractive pla- 
za from which exhibits radiate in all di- 
rections. Aisles were widened; more re- 
ception spaces were conveniently set up; 
more attention was given to the decora- 
tive aspect. All of these factors combined 


| HE stage is all set for the 32nd annual Knitting 


have brought about a beneficial result. Earl Constan- 
tine, of the As- 


For the exhibition this month the cen- 
tral plaza has been contracted slightly 
because of increased exhibits. This 
change, however, will serve to draw the Exhibi- 
tion closer together without losing the benefits of main 
and cross aisles with central plaza. The walls will be 
covered with a curtain, 21 feet high, which will not 
only improve the general appearance of the hall, but 
will likewise have the effect of contracting its appear- 
ance and giving it warmth. In addition, there will be 
a larger use of bunting, palms, and other decorative 
effects. 

Because of the difficulty and expense of erecting a 
standard full-fashioned machine, such equipment has 
not been on display at the Exhibition for a number of 
vears. One of the best indications of the growing val- 
ue of the Exhibition is to be found in the fact that one 
exhibitor will have a machine of the character de- 


sociation 





scribed in operation during the Show. In addition, all 
manufacturers of seamless knitting equipment will 
have large and attractive exhibits. Expensive displays 
of other equipment, yarns, dyestuffs, chemicals and 
other allied products will be included. Living models 
will be used by several firms engaged in the finish- 
ing processes for hosiery, underwear and outerwear to 
demonstrate to the trade the individual parts they play 
in producing the various articles of knitted wearing 
apparel. 


Exhibit of Raw Silk Committee 


In recent years the interesting educational exhibit 
of the raw silk committee of the Nationa! Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, sponsors of the Exhibition, 
has been one of the magnets of interest. This display 
has varied from year to year. This will be true again 
this year. New equipment to deal with the growing 
problem of neatness and cleanness will be displayed. 
In addition, the raw silk 
color standards which have 
been in process of develop- 
ment under the direction of 
the committee for the last 
year and a half will be 
ready for display and sale. 
For the first time, it is an- 
nounced, there will be 
available to the users of 
raw silk standard raw silk 
A. C. Rau, man- colors by which to more 
ager of Exhibi- accurately and more easily 
tion . . . . judge the color of the raw 

silk, thus assuring better 
matching and avoiding disputes between buyer and 
seller of raw silk. The raw silk color standards will 
be displayed at the Exhibition for the first time. For 
the present, the standards white, ivory and cream will 
be made available. In time, three secondary colors 
will be added. The standards will be sold in a metal 
cabinet, plush lined, with spacings permitting the plac- 
ing of silk skeins between the standards, for easy 
judging. Each set will carry a certificate from the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington to the effect that 
the set has been measured against the master set at 
the Bureau and has passed successful inspection. 

The Underwear Institute, which has joined with 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
for the last two Exhibitions in making it a success, 
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The following letter from Mr. N. F. Lahr, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., is 
printed verbatim, except for the underscoring. Any 
comment by us other than a grateful expression of 
thanks would be superfluous. 





“For years Cooper, Wells & Company had ordered Kaumagraphs 
as a matter of routine. In fact, all of our transfer work went by the 
name of Kaumagraph work. 

“A short time ago our Company installed an automatic conveyor 
system to handle our transfer work, as well as our boxing and fold- 
ing operations. These operations were subject to the usual stop- 
watch time studies for the purpose of establishing piece rates. How- 
ever, for some unaccountable reason the time studies were made 
and the piece rates set during the period that we were using transfers _ 

_ other than Kaumagraphs. 

“After operating for several weeks with the new conveyors, our 
Finishing Room Foreman complained of the poor delivery of the 
transfers. He stated that the impressions made on our hosiery had a 
flat appearance, showed broken lines, and instead of giving our 
stockings an air of distinction were detracting. Our next order for 
transfers went to Kaumagraph and the increase in production on 
our conveyor system was so great, to say nothing of the improved 
appearance, that we are now faced with the unpleasant task of 
adjusting our piece rates downward in order to keep an equilibrium 
of earnings in the various operations in the Finishing Room. 

“Sometimes it pays to stand pat! Kaumagraphs are now as 
wedded to our Finishing Room as a good husband is to his wife. 
Kaumagraph should adopt the Buick Slogan—’When Better Trans- 
fers Are Made, Kaumagraph Will Make Them.’ ” 


KAUMAGRAPH, NEW YORK 


PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY - PARIS, CANADA - MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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will again be associated in a similar manner. The 
executives of knitting plants, including superintend- 
ents and foremen, will be furnished a neat attractive 
lapel button to assure them preferential consideration 
on the part of the exhibitors. 


Annual Meeting of Hosiery Men 


The annual meeting of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers will be held as usual. on 
Wednesday, April 22, in the lobby meeting room of 
the Museum, adjoining the Exhibition Hall. The 
business session, with reports of officers, will take 
place in the morning session. In the afternoon tnere 
will be a general session to deal with the more im- 
portant problems which engage the attention of the 
hosiery industry at this time. As usual, these ses- 
sions will be distinguished as conference sessions, 
and speeches will be avoided. 

During the last year, the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers has completed a two-year 
task of developing standards of construction and in- 
spection of ladies’ silk full-fashioned hosiery. Im- 
petus will be given at the annual session to the move- 
ment to get the full-fashioned branch of the industry 
generally to adopt such standards. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Association, 
the administration of the hosiery code has come to 
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an end. Soon thereafter the Association submitted 
to the industry a voluntary agreement intended to 
retain the basic standards of the code, and which 
was to go into effect provided 75 per cent of the 
plants and 85 per cent of the productive capacity 
subscribed thereto. These percentages were not at- 
tained. The industry has, however, substantially 
maintained the basic standards of the code, but in 
recent weeks there is both evidence and talk that 
scattered plants are departing from standards. This 
subject is bound to be one of serious discussion and 
action at the April meeting. 


Underwear Meeting 


The Underwear Institute will hold its annual ses- 
sions in the same quarters as the other association, 
but on Thursday, April 23. With these two most im- 
portant trade associations in the knitting industries 
holding their annual deliberations in connection with 
the Exhibition, it can be truly said that the execu- 
tives of the knitting industry, both hosiery and un- 
derwear, will be headed in the direction of Phila- 
delphia over the week-end preceding the opening of 
the Exhibition. All appearances indicate the largest 
gathering of such executives in years. 

A practically complete list of exhibitors at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, as available at press time, 
will be found on page 135. 
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Durham's Statement on Full-Fashioned Move 


PHILADELPHIA.—There is less taik among full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing establishments 
here of moving to the South than a month ago al- 
though it is known that all announcements in this 
connection by local mills have not been made. Aside 
from the report of the Nolde & Horst Co. purchase 
of an interest in the Read Hosiery Mill, McMinnville, 
Tenn., there has been no additional announcement in 
this connection here. 

The statement of the Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers’ Assuciation on the question has impressed a 
large number of manufacturers who had vague ideas 
previously that if they could only move South all 
their difficulties would be solved. The association 
pointed out that “there are only 60 odd full-fash- 
ioned plants located in the South, and approximate- 
ly 85 per cent of these were locally organized and 
are so owned and managed. Of the remainder, about 
one-half are branch plants owned by Pennsylvania 
interests who continue to operate their plants in that 
State.” , 

Asserting that publicity recently has given an 
untrue picture of this situation the association said: 


“While it is true that the full fashioned industry has 
been gradually growing in the South and now represents ap- 
proximately 21 per cent of the total production, the vast 
majority of the increase is due to the installation of new 
machinery by local interests. Apparently an attempt is be- 
ing made, probably with ulterior motives, to create the im- 
pression that al] that is necessary to successfully operate a 
full fashioned plant is to move equipment into the South 
where there are presumed to prevail innumerable advan- 
tages in operations. Those who have taken the time and 
trouble to make a thorough investigation, however, have 


come to the conclusion that such presumption is just an- 
other case of the grass appearing greener and more luscious 
on the other side of the fence. In the first place, the dis- 
sembling, transportation and installation of full fashioned 
machinery entails an expense that becomes a heavy burden 
which serves as a deterrent to the transfer of equipment. 
In addition, there are tax levies prevailing in many parts of 
the South that are not applied elsewhere. North Carolina, 
for instance, imposes an income tax of 6 per cent on net 
earnings in addition to a variety of property taxes.” 


To Contest Wagner Bill's Constitutionality 


PHILADELPHIA.—A suit contesting the constitutionality of 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Act was filed in the Federal 
District Court here by John Blood & Co.. hosiery manufac 
turers, with a finishing plant here and a manufacturing 
plant at Boyertown, Pa., where about 300 are employed. The 
Blood company objected to the Regional Labor Relations 
Board here conducting an election of its Bovertown em- 
ployees to ascertain their wishes in respect to collective bar- 
gaining. 

An injunction was sought to prevent such a poll but on 
March 5 the District Court here refusing to rule at present 
on the constitutionality of the Wagner act, said that no harm 
could result to the company and thereafter if it suffers dam- 
age from this it could petition the court seeking an in- 
junction at that time. The American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers claims that a majority of the Blood com- 
pany’s Boyertown employees want it to represent them in 
collective bargaining. 

The company said in court that its business was intra- 
state and that the ordering of an election by the National 
Labor Relations Board of its employees was an unwarrant- 
ed interference with its private relations with its employees. 
Government counsel contended that the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals was the lowest court to have jurisdiction 
in Wagner Labor disputes and argued that its authority be- 
gan only after the board had issued a mandatory order to an 
employer. 

Without deciding either of the points Judge Kirkpatrick 
said the suit should be kept on record to give the Blood firm 
the opportunity to ask for a declaratory judgment on the 
validity of the Wagner law and if it does the court will 
nave a further hearing. 
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I, totals only a few minutes to’ 

~@hange.this modern, amazingly ° 
efficient machine from one fine 
gauge tuck fabric pattern to 
another ... In addition to the 
variety, beauty and uniformity ~~; 
of its production the Wildman 
Spring Needle Body Machine 
offers important manufacturing 
advantages and economies. 

May we send Literature? 


Visit the Wildman Mfg. Company 
Exhibit, Knitting Arts Exposition, 
Philadelphia, April 20th-24th 
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Dixie 


Durene . 


MERCERIZING CO. 


.. A Product 
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art of a line of nationally 
advertised, full-fashioned hosiery, this stocking 
has its brand’s traditional beauty, its brand's sales- 
making style features. 


Its manufacturers believe in offering high-style 
hosiery for every occasion. When they developed 
this stocking for sports, for active working days 
at home, in stores and offices, they used Dixie 
durene as follows: 


Welt — 70/2 Sole — 50/2 Heel — 40/2 
Toe — 50/2 Toe Block — 100/2 


Of the non-silk yarns, this mill has used Dixie 
durene exclusively for more than five years. Its 
experience proves Dixie durene runs smoothly on 
full-fashion machines; proves Dixie durene takes 
dyes evenly so that reinforcing matches leg fabric. 
This mill’s customers’ experience, and the ex- 
perience of those who wear this style, both prove 
that Dixie durene adds wear and comfort. 


When you knit full-fashion hosiery that must have 
wear, whenever you knit anything that must be 
durable and comfortable, then it’s time to con- 
sider Dixie durene. 
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List of Exhibitors at Knitting Arts Exhibition—1936 


Firm 


AAA Silk Laboratory, Inc. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Company 

Adelphia Textile Co. 

The Allentown Bobbin Works 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
American Bemberg Corp. 

American Enka Corp. 

American Safety Table Co., Inc. 
American Silk Spinning Co. 

The American Silk & Rayon Journal 
American Thread Co. 

American Woolen Co., Inc. 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Joseph Amon 

Edward R. Ammon, Inc. 

Arrow Needle Co. 

The Atwood Machine Co. 


Bachman Bros., Inc. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Oo. 
Boger & Crawford 

Boshamer & Co. 

H. Brinton Co. 

The Brugger Winding Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Cannon Mills, Inc. 

Cheney Bros. 

Clifton Yarn Mills, Inc. 
Olover Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Columbia Narrow Fabric Co. 
COTTON 

Chas. Cooper Co. Ince. 

The Crawford Mfg. Co. 

J. D. Cunningham 


Davison Publishing Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dubied Machinery Oo. 
The Duffy Silk Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 


John A. Eberly 
Everlastik, Inc. 
Ewing-Thomas Corp. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co. Inc. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 

J. A. Firsching, Inc. 
Fletcher Works, Inc. 

The J. B. Ford Sales Co. 
Foster Machine Oo. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 


G 


General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co. 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Grove Silk Oo. 
Gunze Silk Corp. 


Hampton Co. 

Harlem Knitting Machine Co. 
Oscar Heineman Corp. 
Heliwig Silk Dyeing Co. 
Hemphill Company 

John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc. 
Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc. 
R. Hoe & Co. 

Alfred Hofmann, Inc. 
Hygrolit, Inc. 

Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


The Industrial Dryer Corp. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 

The International Nickel Co. 
Loyal T. Ives Co. 


J 
Jacquard Knitting Machine Co. 
Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Ine. 
Johnston Mills Co. 
W. H. & F. Jordan Jr. Mfg. Co. 

K 


Kahn & Feldman, Inc. 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Knit Goods Weekly 

The Knit Goods Publishing Corp. 


Space Number 


1A 
7-8 
331 

184 

209 

240 & 255 
188 & 189 
369 to 373 
275 

ob 

186 & Lai 
2&3 

38 & 39 
345 & 368 


5 
268-9-278-9-28 


8 
238-9-256 7 
35 
117 to 122, Inc. 
138 & 153 
58-59-60 


339 & 340 
325 

173 & 174 
1 

147 & 148 
367 & 380 
326 

170 

31 


141 142 
210-211 
361-386 
347-343 
313-314 
195-196-224-225 
194-226 


‘ 
33 & 33AA 


212 
235-6-7-258-9-60 
337-338 

205-6-7 

307 

301-2-317 
139-152 

18A 


154-155 
156-157 
144-5-6 
376-7-8 


9-10 
20-20AA 


179-204 

133 

299-300 

245 

99 to 104-102A-103A-104A 
190 
197-8-9-220-1-3 
182 
297-8-321-2 

57 

140 

11-12 


-342-343-344 


34 
13-14 


—s 


81 to 84 inel. 


Laconia Needle Co 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 

R. K. Laros Silk Co. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Percy A. Legge 


M 
Wm. A. P. MacKnight 
Malina Co., Inc. 
Markem Machine Co. 
Matthias Paper Corp. 
M. J. McHale, Inc. 
C. R. McGinnes 
Merkel Bobbin Oo. 
The Merrow Machine Co. 
Clarence L. Meyers & Co. 
Jas. E. Mitchell Co. 
L. P. Muller & Co. 


The Narrow Fabric Co. 
Neva-Wet Corp. of America 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
P 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co 
Penn Worsted Co. 

The Permutit Co. 

George B. Pfingst 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 
Max Pollock & Co., Ine. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Q 
Queens Machine Corp. 
R 


The Reece Button Hole Machine Co 
Robert Reiner, Inc. 
Robaczynski Machine Corp. 


Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal Corp 


Rose Mills, Inc. 
Royersford Needle Works 
The Russell Mfg. Co. 


San-Knit-ary Textile Mills 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Harry Schwartz 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 

Sees & Faber Co., Inc. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Smith Drum & Co. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co. 
St. Joseph Iron Works 
Standard Oil Co. o. Penna. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
R. L. Sjostrom & Co.. Inc. 


A. M. Tenney Associates 
Textiles, Inc. 

Textile Machine Works 
Textile World Publications 
The Torrington Company 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


Union Special Machine Co. 
United Elastic Corp. 

United States Rubber Products 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 

U. S. Textile Machine Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Van Straaten & Havey, Ince. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
The Viscose Co. 


S. Walter, Inc. 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Fred S. Wetzell 
Whiting-Patterson Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Wolf Bros. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Thos. Wolstenholme & Sons Co. 
Robert A. Wright 


The O. F. Zurn Co. 


88A-88B-38C-838D 


334-5 
359-60-387-8 
129-30-161-2 

213-214 
164-1654 
350-351 
379 


105 to 116, inel. 


191-2-3-227-8-9 
23 to 30, ine 
329-30-356 

69 & 70 

60AA 
202-217-233 
389-390 


4-5-6-T 

203 

261 to 265-282 to 286 
89-90-1-2 

270-1-2-3 

54-55 

357-8 


°66-7-280-1-303-4 
134-5 

85-6§-7-8 

349A 

T9AA 

200 

123-4-5-6-7-8 


20-20AA 


93 to 98 incl 
289-90-1-2-327-8 
S9B 

353 

315-316 


5 


171-172 
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he 


... SAY THE OWNERS OF THIS 75-FOOT 
BLEACHER-DYER-WASHER MADE OF 


MONEL METAL 





“We use Monel Metal in 
practically every piece of 


our dyehouse equipment” 
OLSON RUG CO. 


fbr enthusiasm for Monel Metal is J. Sse eo & . ig mk _ i 
all the more significant when you toes ANS | i o> | Gee 

realize its source . . . the Olson Rug “ita 
Company, largest makers of rugs, deal- 
ing direct with the home. 


-And what a line-up of equipment 
Olson uses: Monel Metal-lined dye- 
tanks, bleach-tanks and wash-tanks, 
Monel Metal continuous conveyor, 


Monel Metal shafts, rolls, valves and i ES Lee i. mi ame cia ae 
= F ‘ ait . ontinuous bleaching, dyeing and washing machine, 75 ft. long x 3 t. wide x 3 t. deep at the plant of 
Pe Monel Metal heating coils, angle the Olson Rug Company, Chicago, cornyg Monel Metal is used for “all parts of thy apparatus which require 
yuIdes. castings z acc ies. the use of corrosion-resistant materials. Some of the more important parts for which Monel Metal is used 
4 ’ 4 and accessories include the conveyor, tank linings for bleaching, dyeing and washing tanks, heating coils and accessory 
; parts. This machine is used for dyeing all types of colors. 
Olson, as you know, features a wide 


range of rug colors, and does custom = aes in er rs, 

work to each individual purchaser's [Res th ie sess 

order. That calls for frequent changes, | in 4) ne nt 
Oe a at 


and for many types of dyeing: direct, 
acid, basic and acid chrome. 

Since Monel Metal resists corrosion 
from all kinds of dye material, never 
rusts, and cannot absorb dyestuffs 
facilitates all activities at the Olson Rug 
Company. 


It never needs extended clean-ups be- 
tween batches, nor long boil-outs. Monel 
Metal is also resistant to the solution 
used in bleaching, stripping and scour- 
ing of- wool. Its tough strength exceeds 
the strength of structural steel: so wear 
and repairs are reduced to the minimum. 
And of course there are never any splin- 
ters on its smooth, hard surfaces. 





@ Close-up view showing Monel Metal a in con- 
tinuous bleaching, dyeing and washing machine at the 
plant of the Olson Rug Company. See other illustration 


If you'd like to know more about the for other details. 


uses of Monel Metal send for free pam- 
phlet, “The Application of Monel Metal 
and Nickel to Industrial Processing 
Equipment.” 


@ Forged Monel Metal conveyor links (2Y2” pitch). 
Manufactured by Steel Improvement and Forge Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Monel Metal attachment link type, 
also available. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, re 
fined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SMU 
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Hosiery Lengths and Courses Per Inch 
in Gray and Finished Goods 


By William T. Leggis 


SUBJECT that is still very controversial is the 
A question of hosiery lengths and courses per 

inch in the gray and in the finished state. 
Some claim that gray lengths are longer than finished 
lengths; others, just the opposite. The same disagree- 
ment exists in the matter of gray courses per inch and 
finished courses per inch. 

To clarify the entire situation, a series of tests 
were made on various types of silk full-fashioned ho- 
siery. A careful record was kept of the lengths and 
courses per inch in the gray and finished state. 

Before going into the details of the results of 
these tests, it is well to consider the factors which in- 
fluence the length of hosiery having a given number 
of total courses. 

Factors which influence gray length are: 1: The 
size of the stitch as determined by the motions and 
positions of the needles, sinkers and dividers. 2: 
The tension on the thread. The greater the tension 
the shorter the stocking. 3: Condition of the silk, 
whether moist or dry. Dry silk will knit a shorter 
stocking than will moist silk. However, if the silk 
has an excess of water, such as would be the case 
if the cone were dipped in water before knitting, 
then a short stocking would result, due to the in- 
creased tension on the thread necessary to wind it 
from the cone. Weather conditions should also come 
under this category. Longer gray lengths are pro- 
duced in damp weather. 4: Tension on the take-up 
roll on the knitting machine. The weights determ- 
ining the tension on the take-up roll do not affect 
the stitch size if moderate weights are used, but do 
stretch out the fabric after it is knit. 5: Speed of 
machine. Slow speeds make a larger stitch, conse- 
quently a longer stocking. 

Factors which influence finished lengths are: 1: 
Human factor in the boarding of hosiery. Different 
operators apply different force in stretching the 
stockings down when placed on the forms, affecting 
the finished lengths. 2: Type of finishing material 
used. A heavily sized stocking will tend to retain 
its full width and length when removed from the 
form more so than a softly finished stocking. A 
tightly stretched stocking will lose both width and 
length when removed from the form, the amount 
of shrinkage depending upon the type of finish used. 
3: Moisture content. A stocking which has dried up 
to a considerable extent can be stretched on the 
form, but will not retain its length. A thoroughly 
damp stocking enables the operator to place the 
stocking on the form properly, before the stocking 
dries. It can generally be said that the damper the 
stocking, the longer it can be boarded. However, too 


much water in the stocking is undesirable because 
the stocking becomes too hot for the operators to 
handle properly. 3: Size of the drying forms influ- 
ence the finished lengths. The wider the forms, the 
shorter the stocking and the greater the number of 
courses per inch. 

In the following tests the same size forms were 
used throughout. These forms measured 6%4 inches 
at the welt and 5% inches in the boot just above the 
main leg fashion marks. 

Tests were made on the following types of hos- 
lery: 


1: 4 thread 13/15 denier silk; 16 turns per inch; 42 gauge. 
y - $ thread 13/15 denier silk: 25 turns per inch; 48 gauge. 
3: 3 thread 13/15 denier silk; 25 turns per inch; 45 gauge. 
4: 7 thread 13/15 denier silk; 10 turns per inch; 48 gauge. 
9: 11 thread 13/15 denier silk; 10 turns per inch; 42 gauge. 


In the following discussion, the use of the word 
“dozen” refers to a dozen pair of stockings. 

Test No. 1: 4 thread 13/15 denier silk; 16 turns 
per inch: 42 gauge. 24 section high speed legger. 
This style has a specified courses per inch of 46. 

A check up of the first two inches of main silk 
knit, while the fabric was still on the machine, gave 
the following results: 


Courses per inch on machine. Number of sections 
D 10 


45 
46 13 
47 1 


Average 45.7 courses per inch. 


Immediately after this dozen of legs were com- 
pleted, they were measured for length and courses 
per inch. Courses per inch measured directly after 
the welt. 


Courses per inch off machine Number of stockings 
38 


39 9 

40 10 

41 2 

42 1 

43 0 

44 1 

Average 39.9 courses per inch. 
Length in Gray to Looping Line Number of stockings 

inches 15 

34.5 7 4 

¢é 5 


35 
Average 34.3 inches. 
After processing in the regular manner, the fin- 
ished stockings gave the following results: 


Courses per inch Finished (1 dozen) Number of stockings 
44 3 


45 10 
46 6 
47 4 
48 0 
49 1 

Average 45.7 courses per inch. 

Total Length Finished Number of Stockings 

29.0 inches 9 
29.5 i 1 
30.0 g 
30.5 5 
31.0 S 
31.5 0 

Average 30.3 inches. 


The results of Test No. 1 show, for this particu- 
lar type of hosiery, a finished length of approximate- 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF 


PIROG RASS 


In the Growth of Crown Rayon Yarn 


1911 362,544 pounds 
1935 92,094,491 pounds 


We are proud of this achievement and appreciative of the 





PRODUCTION 








steadily increasing demand for Crown Rayon Yarns. 


PLANTS OF SALES OFFICES OF 
THE VISCOSE COMPANY THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
Marcus Hook, Pa. - Roanoke, Va. New York City - Providence, R. I. 
Lewistown, Pa. Chicago, III. 
Meadville, Pa. - Parkersburg, W. Va. Charlotte, N. C. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


CROWN RAYON, product of The Viscose Company, world’s largest producer 
of Rayon, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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*This article contains a great deal of 
"meat'’. It reports in very brief form the 
results of exhaustive and comprehensive 
tests with respect to hosiery lengths and 
courses per inch in the gray as compare 
with in the finished stocking. 

The author has condensed his conclusions 
into some interesting statements. Readers 
are urged to study his report, and are invit- 
ed to discuss it in detail, based on any in- 
quiries or determinations of their own, for 
use in the ‘Knitting Kinks'’ department of 
this magazine. 


* » 


ly 4 inches less than the gray length. The finished 
courses per inch are the same as the knit courses 
per inch, while the fabric was still on the machine. 
Off the machine, the stockings show the effects of 
stretching by the weights on the take-up roll, as in- 
dicated by the long gray lengths and the fewer 
courses per inch. 

In conjunction with this test, another test was 
made to determine the results on finished lengths as 
obtained from different boarding operators. Six dozen 
stockings were made up on the same legger using 
silk from the same lot. The six dozen were processed 
together and then split up into three 2-dozen lots. 
Each lot was given to a different operator in the 
boarding department. 

The finished lengths as follows: 


Operator 1: Length 


Number of stockings 
29.0 inches 4 


29.5 2 
30.0 " 16 
30.5 * 10 
31.0 ™ 16 
31.5 “ 1D 
Average 30.3 inches 
Operator 2: Length Number of stockings 

29.0 inches 0 
29.5 - 5 
30.0 sa 6 
80.5 ae 15 
31.0 - 17 

«) 


6é 


31.5 
Average 380.7 inches 


Operator 3: Length Number of stockings 
29 + #42inches 4 
29.5 - 10 
30.0 - 18 
30.5 ” 10 
81.0 wi 6 


31.5 
Average 80.0 inches. 


Here we have a variation of average finished 
lengths as high as *4-inch. In other words, Operator 
No. 2 produced very few short lengths, whereas Op- 
erator No. 3 tended to produce a great many. 29- 
inch lengths are referred to as short lengths even 
though the Commercial Standard on Hosiery Lengths 
CS 46-33, published by the Department of Commerce 
in 1933, specifies the average length for ladies’ full- 
fashioned hosiery as 30 inches with a tolerance plus 
or minus of 1 inch. 29-inch lengths are satisfactory 
for short sizes but for sizes 914, 10 and 10%, 29-inch 
lengths are not sufficiently long for the average legs, 
particularly when welts are double folded by the 
wearers, in order to decrease garter runs. 

It is obvious that a stocking stretched on the 
forms will not retain its length after washing. A 
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29-inch stocking stretched to 30 inches on the dry- 
ing form will be no longer after washing than if it 
were boarded to 29 inches originally. However, the 
classification into lengths is necessary in the exam- 
ining room, because hosiery length standards must 
be adhered to. The important fact to bear in mind 
is that if uniform stretching is not applied when the 
hosiery are boarded, stockings which if properly 
boarded would have been of average length, might 
very likely come out classified as short or long 
lengths. 

Results of the other tests are as follows: 

Test No. 2: 3 thread 13/15 denier silk; 25 turns 
per inch; 48 gauge. 24 section high speed Legger. 
This style has a specified courses per inch of 51. 


Courses per inch on machine 1 Doz. Number of sections 
» 
50 7 
51 15 
Average 50.6 courses per inch 
Courses per inch off machine 1 Doz Number of stockings 
48 3 
49 o 
50 6 
51 9 
52 1 
Average 50 courses per inch. 
Length in Gray to looping 
Line: 5 dozen Number of stockings 
30.0 inches 
530.5 . 4 
31.0 
31.5 42 
32.0 19 
32.5 ” 
Average 31.3 inches. 
Courses per inch Finished: 1 doz Number of stockings 
47 1 
48 3 
49 6 
nO 7 
51 4 
52 1 
53 2 
Average 49.9 courses per inch. 
Finished Lengths: 5 dozen Number of stockings 
30.0 inches > 
30.5 ~ 35 
31.0 = 44 
31.5 - 15 
32.0 ” 8 
32.5 ™ 1 


-) 
Average 30.9 inches. 
Test No. 3: 3 thread 13/15 denier silk; 25 turns 
per inch: 45 gauge; 24 section high speed legger. 
Specified courses per inch, 49. 


Courses per inch on machine: 1 dozen Number of stockings 
48 9 


49 14 
50 1 
Average 48.8 courses per inch. 
Courses per inch off machine: 1 dozen Number of stockings 
45 1 
46 6 
47 9 
48 8 
Average 47.0 courses per inch. 
Courses per inch Finished 
1 dozen Number of stockings 
49 2 
50 3 
51 4 
2 12 
53 3 
Average 51.5 courses per inch. 


Length in Gray to Looping : ’ 
Line: 5 dozen Number of stockings 
33.0 inches 2 


33.5 7 53 
34.0 4° 
= rT 99 


34. 
Average 383.8 inches. 


Finished Length: 5 dozen Number of stockings 
30.5 inches 3 
31.0 — 9 
31.5 - 24 
532.0 - ol 
32.5 si 28 
33.0 se 5 


Average 32.0 inches 
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AN INVITATION 


TO THE 


KNITTING TRADE 


The largest knitting machine manufacturers in the industry, including 





hosiery, underwear and outwear, together with the manufacturers of mill 
supplies and accessories, invite you to visit 


The Thirty-Second Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


APRIL 20 to 24 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 





THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM WILL BE TRANSFORMED INTO 
THE LARGEST KNITTING MILL EVER PUT IN OPERATION 


familiar with the latest and improved methods shown by over 


| Everybody in the industry should plan to attend and become | 


three hundred of the industry's leading manufacturers 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM ALL POINTS— 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 


Tickets for the Exhibition may be secured free from exhibitors or by 


communicating direct with the management 


PLAN TO ATTEND 


Under the joint auspices Address all Communications 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS and 327 Park Square Bldg. 


THE UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE Boston 
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Test No. 4: 


7 thread 13/15 denier; 10 turns per 
inch; 42 gauge; 24 section high speed legger; speci- 
fied courses per inch, 46. 


Courses per inch on machine 


dozen Number of stockings 


44 2 
45 6 
46 9 
47 12 
48 1 
49 1 


Average 46.3 courses per inch. 


(‘ourses per inch off machine 


1 dozen Number of stockings 
43 1 
44 6 
45 6 
46 o 
47 3 
48 1 
49 0 
50 2 
Average 45.7 courses per inch. 


Courses per inch Finished 


1 dozen Number of stockings 
42 1 
43 0 
44 2 
45 7 
46 5 
47 3 
48 4 
49 1 
50 0 
51 1 

Average 46.2 courses per inch. 


Length in Gray to Looping 
Line. 5 dozen 


Number of stockings 
28.5 inches 10 


29.0 a 20 
29.5 a 30 
30.0 r 40 
30.5 * 20 
31.0 * 0 
31.5 0 


Average 29.7 inches. 
Finished Length: 5 dozen 


ng Number of stockings 
28.5 inches 4 
‘ 


29.0 ‘ 9 
29.5 ¥“ 21 
30.0 “1 16 
30.5 ™ 36 
81.5 ” 21 
31.5 7 1 
32.0 " 


Average 30.2 inches. 


* » 


It can be concluded from the summary that no set 
rules can be made governing the relationship between 
gray and finished lengths and courses per inch. Tests 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 on chiffon stockings show a 
longer gray length than finished length: Test No. 1 
shows the courses per inch of the finished stocking the 
same as that knitted. Test No. 2 shows a greater 
number of courses per inch in finished stockings than 
as knitted. Test No. 3 shows slightly fewer courses 
per inch in the finished stocking than knitted. 

Tests No. 4 and No. 5 on service-weight stockings 
both show a longer finished length than gray length. 
Test No. 4 shows the courses per inch of the finished 
stocking equal to that knitted; while Test No. 5 has 
fewer courses per inch in the finished stocking than 
knitted. 

The foregoing figures also show that a “courses 
per inch count” on gray stockings can prove very 
misleading in determining how a stocking will finish 
up. The variation in courses per inch from the gray 
stocking to the finished stocking may be as great as 
four courses per inch. The small discrepancy in 
Test No. 4—where the gray length is shorter, yet 
the gray courses per inch are fewer than the cor- 
responding figures in the finished stocking—can be 
attributed to other factors not considered in this 
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Test No. 5: 11 thread 13/15 denier silk; 10 turns 
per inch; 42 gauge; 24 section high speed legger: 
Specified courses per inch, 45. 


Courses per inch on machine 


1 dozen Number of stockings 
44 4 
45 12 
46 6 
47 1 
48 1 


Average 45.3 courses per inch. 


Courses per inch off machine 


1 dozen Number of stockings 
43 o 
44 3 
45 8 
46 ~ 
47 1 
Average 44.4 courses per inch. 


Courses per inch Finished 


dozen Number of stockings 
39 3 
40 3 
41 5 
42 8 
43 3 
44 1 
45 1 
Average 41.6 courses per inch. 


Length in Greige to looping 
line. 5S dozen 


Number of stockings 
27.5 inches 1 


28.0 s 15 
28.5 a 41 
29.0 34 
29.5 ' 22 
30.0 7 


Average 28.8 inches. 


Finished Length 5 dozen Number of stockings 


29.5 inches l 
30.0 ‘ 7 
20 5 sé 18 
210 al 39 
31.5 - 22 
39 0 ee 21 
32.5 sti 0 
33.0 . l 


Average 31.2 inches. 


Summary: 


(Knitted) (Gray) 

Test No. 1: 4 thread On Machine Off Machine Finished 
Courses per inch 45.7 39.9 45.7 
Length in inches 34.3 30.3 

Test No. 2: 3 thread 
(Courses per inch 50.6 50.0 49.9 
Length in inches 31.3 30.9 

Test No. 3: 3 thread 
Courses per inch 48.8 17.0 51:5 
Length in inches 33.8 32.0 

Test No. 4: 7 thread ; : 
Courses per inch 46.3 45.7 46.2 
Length in inches 29.7 30.2 

Test No. 5: 11 thread 
Courses per inch 45.3 44.4 41.6 
Length in inches 28.8 31.2 

+ +e 
test, such as over-stretching or under-stretching 


while boarding. During boarding, any undue stretch- 
ing on the forms would influence the courses per inch 
count at the place used in all the tests; viz., in the 
main silk immediately after the welt. 

—@Oo@ ---- 


Short Shots, by Old Timer 


When certain methods have been 
or at a mill for several years, the overseer or superin- 
tendent should be very careful to analyze the situation 
and be sure he is going to improve the method, or else 
leave it as it is. 

Some time, when you see a spider spinning its web, 
destroy the web, but don’t kill the spider. Go back 
there the next day and you will find another web. De- 
stroy that and next day you will find he has built 
another. To keep the spider from spinning his web 
you will have to kill him. That’s persistency! 
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UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


400 North Franklin Street 








OU’VE probably heard the story about 
the old-time ditching contractor who 
bought a hundred shovels sight unseen. 
When they came, they turned out to be toy 
shovels. Determined to get his money’s 
worth out of them, the contractor set his 
gang to work and they would probably be 
digging on the same ditch yet if some one 
hadn’t convinced the boss of the folly of 
holding capable workers down to the limits 
of their tools. Moral: A small shovel makes 
a small digger. 


The 
UNION 
SPECIAL 
LOCKSTITCH 


The machine 


- fast operators 


like! 


VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE 
32nd KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 20-24 
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OOD management is much the same any 

place, whether you are digging a ditch or 
running a sewing room:- And everybody will 
certainly agree that it pays to give employees 
efficient equipment to work with. 


This is why the Union Special Lockstitch 
Machine has been a welcome newcomer in 
hundreds of sewing rooms. Operators are quick 
to appreciate the new possibilities in speed. 
Supervisors get fewer trouble complaints. 
Management discovers that lower unit costs 
are an actuality. And merchandising depart- 
ments find strong sales points in the fine 
quality of work produced. 


With such benefits possible, is it any wonder 
Union Special has again demonstrated that 
superior manufacturing equipment is always 
worth more than it costs. You can prove it to 
yourself. Get one...two...or more of these 
new Lockstitch machines now and give them 
a thorough test. Then you, too, will be coming 
back for more. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various 
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Knitting Subjects 








Installation of Copper Hot Water Tank 
Reduces Mill Operating Costs 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Over a period of months our fuel consumption had 
been more than the general manager and the mainte- 
nance engineer thought that it should have been. An 
investigation showed that at the time the dyehouse 
started operation in the mornings, and at the begin- 
ning of each run, when all the dyeing machines were 
started at approximately the same time, and the steam 
turned on each machine, the steam boiler was forced 
to exceed its normal capacity, and consequently used 
an excess of fuel in an effort to supply the necessary 
steam. 

When the mill was first built, an iron tank was in- 
stalled which was to supply the dyehouse with suffi- 
cient boiling water, when it was needed. This worked 
out all right until, after a few months, iron rust de- 
veloped on the goods, and when an _ investigation 
showed the iron tank to be the source of the trouble, 
its use was terminated, and hot water obtained in the 
machines by heating it from its normal temperature 
to a boil by steam from the boiler. 

Doubtless, other mills, elsewhere, have been faced 
with similar situations and rather than go to the add- 
ed expense of cleaning the tank, or replacing the old 
one, have discontinued its use altogether. . 


Our company decided to invest in a copper tank, 
and although its initial cost was considerably higher 
than the price of another iron tank, it was felt that, 
over a period of time, it would soon pay for itself in 
less fuel consumption. It was installed and all the 
old iron water pipes leading to and from the tank 
cleaned out thoroughly. The results at the end of the 
first month were all that had been expected in that less 
fuel had been consumed. In addition considerable 
time was saved in the dyehouse especially on the 
larger dyeing machines that had required from 25 to 
85 minutes to bring to the boil previously. Minutes 
saved in each of the various machines in the dyehouse 
in boiling off and starting dyed lots enable extra runs 
to be made, and thereby increase the production of the 
dyehouse. In addition, time was saved in cleaning out 
each machine after a lot had been dyed and finished 
and prior to dyeing another lot. 

With a considerable saving in fuel consumption 
reducing operating costs, and saving of time in dye- 
house resulting in increased production, it is easy to 
see that the copper tank should pay for itself within 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The odie do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 


© Sa 


a short time. The installation of copper water pipes 
leading to and from this copper tank is contemplated 
soon, and will permanently eliminate possibility of 
iron rust from this source. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6473 
——-- —-- G&@—_ ——— 


Increasing Seamer Production by Changing 
the Method 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have done quite a lot of experimenting in our 
seaming department to increase production and at the 
Same time maintain good quality. We could not in- 
crease the speed of the machines as they are new and 
running at the maximum speed as recommended by 
the machine builders. Our next step was to try and 
change the methods of seaming by the operators, and 
this we have done and the new method is working very 
satisfactorily. Our quality if anything has improved 
and the individual operators, after they become ac- 
customed to the new method, have increased their pro- 
duction by from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The old method of seaming full-fashioned hosiery 
as we did it was to have the operator sit directly in 
front of her machine and, using her left hand under- 
neath the stocking and the right hand to feed the two 
sides together, using the thumb and second finger with 
the first or forefinger acting as a guide. The op- 
erators had to stop their machines two or three times 
on each stocking when they came to the leg narrow- 
ing and the flare narrowing and top in order to get 
them matched properly. 

We thought if we could eliminate some of these 
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stops we could increase our production. The method 
we found most satisfactory was this: We left our 
machines facing the front of the table the same as 
they were before, but we moved the foot pedals 14 of 
a turn around so that the operator could sit on the 
right side of the machine. By doing this they can 
use both hands to feed the work in the machine. 

After turning the heel seam, they grasp both sides 
of the stocking with the left and right hands and feed 
the stocking clear up to the welt and get the outside 
and inside of the welt without any stops. They are 
working directly in line with the cups of the machine 
and can see the different parts of the stocking that 
have to be matched, before they get to the cups. The 
only time they need to stop their machines is when 
they get a stocking in which there is quite a differ- 
ence in the length of the two sides which makes it 
more difficult to match. This condition is found in 
most all full-fashioned mills. I do not mean to say 
every stocking, but every now and then they do show 
up. 

Another advantage of this method that we found 
was that it was not nearly so tiresome on the operator 
as the old method because formerly she had to keep 
her right arm raised and also bent all of the time 
which got very tiresome. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6342. 





Further Opinion on Causes of Looseness 


at Edges of Full-Fashioned Fabric 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to discuss the question as to the cause 
of looseness at the edges on either side of the fabric 
in knitting full-fashioned hosiery*, as brought up on 
page 111 of the March issue of COTTON by “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6371.” 

First and most important of all I would advise a 
thorough check of the needles. I have found in my 
experience that we have eliminated the same trouble 
by a careful check on the needles at different times. 
I might mention that at the present time we make it 
a rule after cleaning on Saturday morning to have 
each knitter plier a section of needles until the entire 
machine is gone over. 

Second, I would check up on the snappers, to make 
certain that they are in line with the cones and also 
in line with the center of the stocking; if not, the 
silk will have a tendency to drag one way or the other 
as it travels across. 

Third, I would check up on the jack springs, mak- 
ing certain that they have about the same amount of 
press on the sinkers after the slurcock has forced them 
out and finished its course. 

A word about the loose course on the starting side 
and not on the finishing side: It certainly appears 
to me that the roller is slipping off of the loose course 
cam, due mainly to the button on the pattern chain 
being worn down on the top and not forcing the roller 
over far enough to stay on during the time it takes 
to make a complete course. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6384 





*Previous discussions of this problem appeared on page 99 of 
the August, 1935, and page 111 of the September, 1935. issues, and 
on page 148 of the February, 1936, issue.-—Tue Epriror. 
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Causes of Breaking Out at Leg Transfer 
on Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6399” (page 141, 
October COTTON) would like to have expressions from 
some of your readers in regard to stockings breaking 
out during the transfer of legs on a footer. 

In reading his question I take it for granted that 
this trouble occurs on all his footing machines and 
if such is the case then I would say that the trouble 
is not mechanical. 

Sometimes one or two footers will have this trouble 
but usually this is because of the improper setting of 
the transfer’ brackets and attachments, but it is a 
rare instance in which all footers would have improper 
setting of these parts. 

He states he has tried various remedies and in go- 
ing over the list he gives I find he has tried about 
everything that can be done to overcome this trouble. 
The stocking he is making is the kind of construc- 
tion that I would consider to be ideal for a 42-gauge 
machine, and normally he should never have any 
breaking out trouble in the transferring operation. 

It looks to me, therefore, that the trouble lies in 
the kind of soaking oil used by the throwster in the 
soaking of the silk. It is quite possible that the 
soaking oil is reacting on the points and needles, 
causing the fabric to stick when being transferred 
and resulting in the breaking of the stitches. 

Using emulsions or other special oils sometimes 
only aggravates the trouble instead of helping it, as 
many times these oils and emulsions react on the lu- 
bricating qualities of the soaking oils, resulting in 
stripping out the lubrication of the soaking oil so 
that the silk will not slide freely on the points and 
needles but will have a tendency to stick on the 
needles. 

It is my suggestion, therefore, that this contrib- 
utor take this matter up with the throwster and see 
if the trouble lies in the soaking of the silk. He 
should also determine if he is using an emulsion or 
oil in his conditioning process that might have an 
effect on the silk. 

One remedy that I have found that is sometimes 
helpful in overcoming this trouble is to wet the bars 
after they are placed into the footer, the wetting to 
be done just before the machine is ready to transfer 
the stockings from the bars onto the needles. 

Plain water is all that is necessary at times, but 
if this does not help, then I have found that a ten 
per cent emulsion made out of the oil used by the 
throwster for soaking the silk is helpful. I strongly 
urge the use of the oil that was used for soaking the 
silk because if the oil in the silk is satisfactory, then 
using the same oil should not react or strip out any 
of its qualities. 

Silk that is too harsh or soft will break out in 
transferring and while one will usually say that the 
silk runs all right on the leggers and footers I have 
found that after stockings are dried out and are 
ready to be footed that many times breaking out in 
transferring occurs, and upon investigation I would 
find that the dried-out stocking would not slide free- 
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Machine-made means uniform 
taper. Its an item that's essen- 
tial in getting uniform § knitting 
results. For the taper must be 
the same on every needle so 
that all stitches will slide evenly 
down beyond the end of the 
beard... and so that uniform 
pressure will be secured in the 
closing of the beard. Machine- 


made explains why Torringtons 


are right in this important detail. 
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at our Philadelphia and Canadian Plants is fast, thorough, 
economical. Each job kept intact throughout process. Bars 
are washed with a special fluid, straightened with a special 
device and gauged three ways; spaced also by gauge. Slots 
checked mechanically. Beards raised uniformly — checked 
by gauge for height and central setting. Every job han- 


dled by experts working with special modern equipment. 
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ERY few men claim to be experts in the matter 
of fabrics—but most of them do know a good 
knitting job when they see it...and they’re quick 


to respond in their buying habits. 


Because the sale of hosiery depends so much on 
the knitting, you owe it to your reputation to use 
good needles...needles that knit smoothly, last 
long and give you the best results for your money. 
Torringtons have been doing that for many gen- 
erations of knitters all over the world. Let them 
help you produce the kind of garments which make 
a customer remark “I bought them because I know 


good knitting when I see it!” 
There’s a Torrington needle for this type of knit- 


ting —and every type of knitting. 
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TORRINGTON 21% (npn 
Forrington, Conn. USA 


BRANCHES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


THE TORRINGTON CO INC 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, WN. Y 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 538 SOUTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY GUILFORD BLOG., GREENSBORO, N.C 


THE S. M. SUPPLIES CO 210 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASS 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 964 CALLE BELGRANO, BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON CONN . UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND AACHEN, GERMANY 
We are looking forward to seeing you April 20-24 at the 


Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia where we will 
occupy spaces 270, 271, 272, 273. 
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ly on the points and needles. 

The fact that the construction of the stocking is 
ideal and that the contributor has already tried most 
known remedies makes me feel that his trouble is in 
the soaking oil of the silk and that this is what he 
should investigate to see if the trouble can be cured 
through this source. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6407 

oe 


A Kink to Improve Fabric Knit on Old 


Seamless Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

For the benefit of fixers who work on seamless 
knitting machines that use the No. 4 style cylinder 
head, or the old style as it is usually called, I wish to 
tell about a difficulty that we ran into some time ago 
and how we finally overcame it. 

We have 200-needle S. & W. machines which have 
been run for a number of years, consequently the in- 
side brass sinker ring is badly worn from the action 
of the needles and also by the transfer sometimes be- 
ing carelessly shoved in too far by the operator. The 
machines had been run very well for several years on 
cotton fancy material until we decided to make a light 
weight half-hose, plaiting 150 denier rayon over the 
same size Celanese, also making a reverse plaited pat- 
tern. When we began to change them we found that 
owing to the condition of the brass sinker ring that 
the top projection of the body of the sinker would pinch 
the fabric against the brass as the sinker came back 
in after being pulled out by the center sinker cam. 
This ruined the hose by giving it a chewed look. 

We found that we could stop this by grinding off 
the back of the center sinker cam, but when we did 
this we had trouble with the neb of the sinker catch- 
ing the heel and toe yarn and throwing off long holes 
in those places. Then too, it looked to us like bad busi- 
ness to grind up good sinker cams when we did not 
know what kind of trouble we would have with them 
when we went back on a heavier grade of work. 

We had just about decided to install new inside 
brass sinker rings in our machines at a cost of much 
labor and expense when to our surprise we found 
available a special sinker that would cure our trouble. 
It seemed that another mill had the same trouble that 
we did and had the sinkers especially made for them. 
They are exactly the same as the regular sinker ex- 
cept the upper part of the body that projects inside 
is slightly longer. The illustrations show the differ- 
ence between the regular and the special sinker. 

These sinkers are made with only one butt which 
is the regular low one, For the pattern we use the 
regular pattern sinkers. We found that if we had 
the pattern sinkers made long that they would strike 
inside when they came in to make the pattern. Where 
we just had two sinkers in the block or stripe of the 
pattern, we find that the two special sinkers on each 
side will hold up the fabric and keep the pattern sink- 
ers from chewing it. If the block or stripe is more 
than two sinkers wide, we place a special sinker in 
every other slot. We also find that a special sinker in 
every other slot all the way around the cylinder is 
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enough to prevent the trouble just mentioned. How- 
ever, we recommend that new regular sinkers be used 
with the new special sinkers if it is desired to use 
them in this way to prevent uneven knitting. These 
sinkers cost about the same as regular sinkers. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6467 
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RIBBERS.-Article 6 
Notes on Their Operation and Adjustment 


(EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the sixth and final articl 
of a series discussing the operation and adjustment of 
the parts of rib machines. The first article in the series 
appeared on page 102 of the November issue, the second 
article on page 96 of the December issue, the third 
on page 99 of the January issue, the fourth on page 
155 of the February issue, and the fifth on page 122 
of the March issue.) 


The Pattern Wheel 


[;DITOR COTTON: 

Pattern wheels on rib machines of today are very 
much alike, not only in their general appearance but 
also in the manner in which they operate. The oid 
style plain tubing machines did not have pattern 
wheels because they were not needed to produce 
plain ribbed fabric. Many such machines are still 
in use especially in larger diameters; some produce 
ribbed fabric, others plain flat fabric which is used 
for bags and various types of covering for the meat 
packers and other industries. 

I have been told by old timers that back in the 
days when the transferring of ribbed tops to knit- 
ting machines was in its infancy, the knitter did not 
have a knitter line or loose course to follow in the 
topping operation. It was simply a case of starting 
to top on a given course and then following that 
course all the way around. This may or may not be 
true, but if it is true, the knitters had a job on their 
hands to say the least. 

Selvage welts and French welts were unheard of 
in the early stages of rib machine development; all 
tops were cut apart and many are still being cut 
today. 

Progress in rib machine building made it neces- 
sary to develop some means of controlling these new 
devices automatically and also to leave room for 
adding attachments in the future. The pattern wheel 
assembly answers this purpose and controls prac- 
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tically everything the machine does directly or in- 
directly. 

Two methods of driving the pattern wheel are 
in use today, depending on the type of machine. On 
some machines the motion for driving the pattern 
wheel comes from an eccentric which is either part 
of the gear ring or attached to it. The eccentric 
operates a lever equipped with a shoe or roller; the 
lever in turn actuates a slide bar which is located in 
a horizontal groove or recess in the frame. The 
pawl which drives the pattern wheel is pivoted on a 
stud which is fastened to the slide bar. Each revo- 
lution of the gear ring pulls the slide forward caus- 
ing the pattern wheel to move one tooth when in 
action. A spring on the slide bar or slide bar lever 
pulls the bar and pawl back. 

Pattern wheels on machines which do not use the 
slide bar method are driven by an eccentric shaft 
located immediately behind the pattern wheel. The 
driving pawl on such machines is attached directly 
to the eccentric. 

Irrespective of how the pattern wheel is driven, 
it should move one full tooth at each stroke. Ample 
adjustment facilities are supplied for this purpose. 
Some rib fixers have trouble because they do not 
make use of these adjustments often enough. Ma- 
chines are permitted to run from month to month 
and the pattern wheel movement gradually becomes 
shorter. In fact, the actual loss of movement is so 
gradual that no attention is paid to it until trouble 
develops. While the machine has been running, the 
various levers which ride on the pattern wheel screws 
or cams have been lengthened or shortened to con- 
form with the pattern wheel movement. Likewise, 
numerous cams on the pattern wheel which operate 
the various devices are subjected to grinding or re- 
placement all because of a pattern wheel not making 
a full move. 

Now I do not mean to imply that a ribber will 
not run successfully unless the pattern wheel move- 
ment is perfect; there are ways of doctoring pattern 
wheel cams, screws and levers so they can be made 
to run. That kind of rib fixing will surely lead to 
trouble, for sooner or later something will turn up 
which will make it necessary to move the pattern 
wheel a full tooth stroke—then what happens? The 
fixer finds much to his distress that he must read- 
just here and there and in the end he does what he 
should have done in the beginning; he gets the pat- 
tern wheel movement right first, and then he makes 
all adjustments to conform with it. 


The Pattern Wheel Friction 


All pattern wheels are supplied with a friction 
which is necessary to hold it in position after each 
move is made. The fixer will discover machines 
with insufficient friction readily because they easily 
get out of time and cause bad tops and other trouble. 
But how about pattern wheels with too much fric- 
tion? Yes, they will run without any serious trouble 
developing; there is a penalty, however, it will show 
up in the form of unnecessary wear and tear on the 
pattern wheel driving mechanism which means re- 
pair bills that could have been avoided. There is 
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nothing difficult about getting the right amount of 
friction on a pattern wheel; it takes but a moment 
to increase or decrease it. The fact that it can be 
done so easily is perhaps one reason why it is not 
done carefully at times. When the fixer is pressed 
for time, when he has repair jobs waiting for him, 
when everything seems to go wrong, he is likely to 
make mistakes in minor adjustments. It’s doing the 
little things correctly that counts in the long run. 


Pattern Wheel Screws 


The constant adding of new devices and attach- 
ments to ribbers made it necessary to supply motion 
or leverage to operate them. The bulk of this falls 
on the pattern wheel screws and a few cams, rods 
and levers. Separate rows of screws of different 
sizes and lengths around the pattern wheel make it 
possible to change the timing of the different at- 
tachments by re-arranging the screws. All pattern 
wheel screws are hardened to prevent unnecessary 
wear and to assure smooth movement of the levers 
and cams as they pass over the screws. Keeping all 
pattern wheel screws tight is one of the little things 
some rib fixers overlook. Once a screw becomes 
loose it is easily broken off and broken screws are 
dificult to remove. They usually break off in the 
very place it is hardest to get to and it is usually a 
job of removing the pattern wheel in order to get 
the broken stubs out. Often threads are damaged 
and the removal of stubs usually means drilling, tap- 
ping, and making use of over-size screws. 


Pattern Wheel Levers 


The various levers which ride on the pattern 
wheel screws are often responsible for excessive 
screw breakage because the levers become worn and 
need re-facing; if this is not properly carried out 
the wheel screws are likely to suffer. The levers and 
cams which ride on the pattern wheel screws are all 
designed to lift at an easy angle; very often in re- 
shaping these after they have become worn, the orig- 
inal shape is not maintained, the pitch or lifting 
area is increased which works a hardship on both 
levers and screws. The same often happens in fit- 
ting up new levers and cams. It is a common occur- 
rence in fitting up new pattern wheel levers on some 
machines to find the levers riding up part way on 
certain screws where they should be down. This 
can be overcome in some cases by re-adjusting the 
pattern wheel movement—if the movement is cor- 
rect, there is only one thing to do and that is to fit 
the levers to conform with the pattern wheel move- 
ment. 

It should be kept in mind that all levers and cams 
which are operated by the pattern wheel screws are 
tempered, in grinding or re-shaping these parts the 
temper is likely to be drawn out resulting in pre- 
maturely worn parts. Then too, there are times when 
the fixer finds it necessary to heat levers in order to 
bend, lengthen or shorten them, or to re-work their 
operating ends. In such cases he should not forget 
the small item of properly tempering these parts. 

An occasional application of ordinary cup grease 
or vaseline on the pattern wheel screws and levers 
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will help reduce wear and tear on these parts in ad- 
dition to making them operate more freely. Like 
any other part of a rib machine, pattern wheels need 
lubrication and good work depends on how thor- 
oughly this lubrication is done. 


The Burr Wheel 


The burr wheel is used to drive the pattern chain 
sprocket. It is mounted on a shaft and is driven by 
the knitted fabric as it goes down through the take- 
up rolls. The pattern chain sprocket and shaft are 
in turn driven by a series of gears connected to the 
burr wheel shaft. The number of links in the pat- 
tern chain control the number of courses to be knit 
into the individual tops. The pattern chain is 
equipped with a series of lugs on certain chain links 
which provide a means of stopping and starting the 
pattern wheel wherever necessary. Regardless of 
the type of machine, the means of starting or stop- 
ping the pattern wheel is very much alike mechanic- 
ally because it only requires engaging or disengag- 
ing the pattern wheel driving pawl] at a predeter- 
mined point. 

Most of the older machines on certain makes of 
ribbers use the burr wheel attachment and it is also 
supplied on new machines as regular equipment, es- 
pecially on those making plain goods. Many of the 
later model machines in all makes, especially those 
which are built to produce multiple yarn changes, 
fancy tops, etc., do not use the burr wheel attach- 
ment. Such machines are equipped with a more di- 
rect pattern chain control using a riveted chain in 
place of the ordinary hooked chain. A special] chain 
sprocket with an additional pawl to drive it is sup- 
plied on these machines. The chain sprocket moves 
one link for each revolution of the head which re- 
sults in one course of knitting for each link in the 
controlling chain. In addition to controlling the 
number of courses to be knit in each top, the type 
of chain referred to is essential in connection with 
operating various devices and attachments such as 
multiple yarn changes, elastic yarn laying-in attach- 
ments, mesh or lace tops and other kinds of goods 
which cannot be considered as plain. These various 
devices are generally controlled by using different 
heights of links in the pattern chain. This new type 
chain is easy to build, can readily be changed from 
one set-up to another and will give good service. 

While we are on the subject of pattern chains, 
I would like to make some remarks in connection 
with their use. Let us take, for example, any mill 
that makes a variety of multiple striped tops in chil- 
dren’s and misses’ numbers. The usual complaint of 
the mill is that the sales department wants too many 
stripe combinations in the line and too many color 
combinations thrown in for good measure. The sales 
department insists it must have these combinations 
in order to be able to compete in the market. Losing 
good accounts is one thing the mill must avoid if 
possible, so the line is placed on the market and 
everyone is hoping for the best. 

From a manufacturing standpoint an important 
factor to be considered is that the greater the varie- 
ty, the greater the increase in production costs. And 
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sad but true, in many cases reasonable profits dis- 
appear and the mill either breaks even or suffers 
actual losses. 

Some of the difficulties involved in making mul- 
tiple striped numbers can be greatly reduced within 
the mill by keeping an ample supply of the various 
kinds of chain links on hand. There is, of course, 
no difficulty involved in color changes except keep- 
ing a supply of colored yarns. The increased costs 
come from changing the stripe combinations back 
and forth. The costs here are twofold because the 
fixer spends much of his time making these changes 
in the pattern chain set-ups when he could be doing 
other jobs to increase production, and because any 
machines to be changed have to stand idle while the 
pattern chains are being rebuilt. 

There seems to be but one remedy to cure such 
a condition and that is to build up sufficient pattern 
chains in the stripe combinations to cover a given 
amount of machines necessary to get the required 
production. Once this is done, all changes can be 
made in a few moments since it will only be neces- 
sary to change the complete chain. Thus the time 
spent by the fixer will be reduced to the minimum 
with a similar reduction in the number of machines 
standing idle awaiting changes. 

This brings up the question of the cost of this 
procedure against changing a limited number of pat- 
tern chains back and forth. It should not take a 
great deal of figuring to answer this question in- 
telligently. First of all, we know what the fixer’s 
time per hour is worth, second, the time the machines 
stand idle can be determined, and to this we must 
add the cost of keeping the necessary supply of chain 
links. The bulk of additional pattern chain links 
needed in following this plan will be plain links 
which give service; they are actually subjected to 
more abuse by changes than by being left intact. 
The stripe links do not represent a big investment 
as few are used in each chain set-up and they too 
give good service. The initial investment under this 
plan may seem large but in the long run by keeping 
changes and machine stoppage at the minimum, a 
saving occurs. Our plans toward lowering costs 
must include the future as well as the immediate 
present. 

To get back for a moment to pattern whee!s. On 
some makes of ribbers, cams are used entirely in- 
stead of pattern wheel screws. These cams are made 
in different heights or steps but all cams are of 
standard length and are therefore as interchange- 
able as pattern wheel screws. A special pattern cam 
wheel is provided to mount these cams on; screws 
are used to hold the cams securely to the wheel. The 
pattern cam wheel is usually located on the inner 
side of the frame, being attached to a shaft which 
passes through the frame. The ratchet wheel is at- 
tached to the same shaft on the outside of the frame 
and is driven in a similar manner as other pattern 
wheels. The various levers which are operated by 
the pattern wheel cams are usually equipped with 
steel rollers which ride on the cams. The pattern 
chain used in connection with the pattern wheel 
mechanism mentioned here is similar to the one de- 
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In the selection of needles, no single factor is of greater importance than 


known performance value ... the assurance of more firsts, fewer seconds and 


a clearer, sheerer fabric. That we are America’s largest producers of Spring- 


Beard Needles and that nearly all manufacturers of fine quality silk stockings 


are standardized on Royersford Needles is a tribute to dependable results. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
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scribed in detail, so further comments are unneces- 
sary. 


Machine Frames 


Two kinds of frames are in use on ribbers of to- 
day. One is a one-piece affair and the other is an 
assembled frame. Both types of frames are well 
built and each is designed to serve its purpose to the 
best advantage. The assembled type of frame is the 
oldest and has been in use on numerous makes of 
ribbers and body machines since their appearance on 
the market which was quite a few years ago. Very 
little trouble is experienced with assembled frames 
once the screws which hold the bed, base and sides 
together are securely tightened. The one-piece frame 
is rigid due to the base and sides being cast in a 
unit. The bed on such machines is fastened to the 
frame with screws. 

And now we come to the last item in this series 
of articles on rib machines. As the reader will re- 
call, we started out with stop motion sweeps and 
will wind up with the legs. Be sure the legs are 
tight to the frame especially if the machine is slid 
on the floor from one place to another—ribbers do 
“spill” easily. And last but not least, see that the 
legs are fastened securely to the floor not only for the 
protection of the machine but to prevent the injury 
of operatives as well. It takes little time to fasten 
a machine to the floor; it takes less time for a tan- 
gled belt to pull a ribber down; but it takes a long 
time to heal broken bones. 

R. B. ORR 
—oo 


A Spiral-Float Facing Finger Control Device 
for the Model K 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This description has to do with a control device 
used in a Model K spiral float Scott and Williams 
machine. This device has two functions. The first 
is to automatically position the facing finger 1 tc 
and from the needle column and, second, to give a 
finer adjustment of that finger in its close position 
to the needles. When finger 1 is close to the needles 

















FIG 1 











it is in the floating position, i.e. to make a pattern 
on the fabric by the usual spiral float method. When 
the finger is in its withdrawn position it will then 
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produce the picot edge by the usual method, it not 
being necessary to change yarns. This device does 
not in any way interfere with the yarn changing 
positions of this finger or that of the other yarn 
carriers. 

Referring to the drawings—Fig. 1 a vertical fore 
and aft left view of a portion of the latch ring. Fig. 
2 a left side view of the same and Fig. 3 the operat- 
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FIG. 2 | 








ing shaft assembly viewed from the front of the ma- 
chine. The facing finger 1 is the same as regularly 
used in S. & W. spiral float machines except that it 
is slotted as shown in Fig. 1. The lever 4 is integ- 
ral with shaft 10. The collars 3? and 8 are placed on 
either side of the facing finger so that the finger 
moves freely between them. Collar 9 is placed out- 
side the latch ring assembly so as to take up the end 
play in shaft 10. 

The operation of the device is simple and is as 
follows: When the picot edge is to be effected, ver- 
tical rod 5 is given its upward movement which gives 





























shaft 10 a slight rotation in a counter clockwise di- 
rection, causing the small lug on collar 8 to come in 
contact with pin 11 on the right side of facing fin- 
ger 1; this causes the finger to move backward away 
from the needles enough to prevent its yarn from 
floating, and causes tuck stitches on recurrent 
needles to produce the picot effect. 

Eccentric lever 6 is to give the facing finger a 
close adjustment in its floating or forward position, 
as is clearly shown in the drawings. 

This device has been used for quite a while in a 
mill well known to the industry and has given entire 
satisfaction as it is easily adjusted and does not get 
out of adjustment. 


(JEORGE E. COTTRELL 
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Announce 
“MAGIC HAND” FOR FEEDING RUBBER 






BANNER yaruv compensator applicable 
to all types of textile equipment 
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The Banner Yarn Compensator is a small, com- | 
pact unit which delivers rubber yarns (bare or . 
covered) practically without tension and very 
uniformly. Its operation is dependable, simple 
and fool-proof. Requirements of yarn lift an 











almost-on-balance take-up. This, in turn, oper- 
ates an enclosed mercury switch which starts and 


stops a small motor. The motor puts a pulling 
power on the yarn in cone, skein or bobbin, | 7 


which varies with the resistance offered by the 


yarn. The take-up is a “Magic Hand” which act- 





ually “‘feels” variations in feeding tensions. When : 


the yarn feeds freely the take-up drops, instantly 








putting the motor out of action so that over feed- 


ing is impossible. 






Designed originally for use on Banner Hosiery 
machines, the simplicity of design and dependa- 
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bility of operation make the Banner Yarn Com- 
pensator adaptable to any textile machine on 


which it is desired to use rubber under a uni- 
form tension. Its moderate price will make it 
widely applicable. For further information write 


the manufacturer or nearest branch office. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 
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Philadelphia, Pa., March 16, 1936 

RADING in all types of knit goods has been seriously 

handicapped over the last month. Sellers have been 

confronted with a gradual but fairly persistent decline 
in raw silk, with softness in cotton yarns of various types 
and. what was more important, by unfavorable weather 
conditions throughout most of the country during the month 
of February. In the full-fashioned section, these develop- 
ments brought about a reduction in price of from 25 cents to 
50 cents per dozen. 

In contrast to the low operating schedules of most full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, makers of seamless ho- 
siery, particularly women’s anklets and children’s hose have 
been active and some have been experiencing difficulty in 
making the wanted deliveries of this seasonal merchandise. 
The seamless section of the market is experiencing keen 
price competition even though many of these manufacturers 
are running more actively than in the full-fashioned. This 
condition of the market was given as the reason for several 
of these manufacturers increasing their work-week in excess 
of that adhered to during the NRA and immediately there- 
after. 

Full-fashioned plants in this section ran on very low op- 
erating schedules during February, one of the largest in the 
industry operating less than quarter time during this period. 
Early in March following a reduction in their low-end lines, 
they began to book new orders at a more active rate, per- 
mitting them to put more machines in operation than any 
time this year. Pointing out that business booked so far 
this year has been disappointing and much under that of 
the same period a year ago, hosiery manufacturers assert 
that the worst is behind them. 

Although not being willing to predict what the raw silk 
market will do, with more favorable shopping weather, they 
look for a larger demand from retail distributors. Manu- 
facturers are beginning to receive rush orders for Easter 
merchandise and this coming after a prolonged period of 
retail dullness, causes them to look for a spurt in manufac- 
turing activity which will take them into the summer 
months. 

It is widely felt that the nearby course of the full- 
fashioned market is largely dependent upon the extent to 
which mill stocks have been reduced this year and sellers 
say this reduction has been substantial. Late deliveries on 
infants’ and children’s novelty hose, half socks and anklets 
are reported in many sections of the market. Some mills 
are behind as much as four or five weeks, the Tesult of 
large orders and difficulty in getting out full production 
during the cold weather in February. Knee-length hose for 
women which many thought would suffer a decline in vol- 
ume this spring has been in good demand, both in the full- 
fashioned and seamless. Sales have undoubtedly been larg- 
er than during the opening months of 1935. Both branded 
and unbranded houses report that business on short-length, 
self-supporting stockings has held up surprisingly well at 
retail through the cold weather and that prospects in these 
lines are excellent for spring and summer. Chain stores 
are expected to sell a large volume of seamless knee-lengths 
this year. 


Price Weakness 
in Full-Fashioned 


Price weakness in the full-fashioned end began to de- 
velop late last month when Julius Kayser & Company re- 
duced its two low-end numbers from $6.50 to $6.00 a dozen. 
This was followed by several other manufacturers of brand- 
ed goods making corresponding reductions and shortly there- 
after a number of unbranded lines made reductions ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per dozen. Although the soft silk market 
undoubtedly was a factor in this, together with the inter- 
ruption of the retail selling during the wintry weather, most 
considered the move by the Kayser company to be one of 
meeting competition in these low-end numbers. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, it was noted, continued 
to quote $5.9214 per dozen on the low-end numbers, and 
wholesalers had complained to the mills that the spread 
between prices quoted to them and to retailers was too nar- 
row in view of Gotham’s price, and although the agents had 
maintained their quotations on the basis of higher silk from 
last September, many found themselves unable to continue 


their lists in the face of receding branded prices. 

Weakness in the primary market had been evident since 
the middle of January owing to declining raw silk pricex 
but the actual basis for the branded reduction was almost 
solely due to competitive conditions. Although the Berk- 
Shire Knitting Mills said that it had made no change in its 
quotations, several buyers reported price reductions amount- 
ing to 25 cents a dozen on several of its full-fashioned num- 
bers. It was reported the largest company quoted its con- 
ventional 4-42 at $5.50, with the ringless 4-42 quoted at $5.75 
against the previous price of $6.00. Another change record- 
ed concerned a 3-42 ringless last quoted at $7.00 and now 
priced at $6.75. 

Following the action of Julius Kayser & Company in re 
ducing prices on its low-end full-fashioned, other branded 
houses re-aligned their price list. Phoenix Hosiery Company 
reduced two numbers 4-thread and 7-thread ringless from 
$6.35 to $6.00 per dozen. The suggested retail price on this 
was to be 79 cents instead of S5 cents effective March 1. 
The Allen-A Company dropped a ringless number from $6.50 
to $6.00 and a service weight from $6.35 to $6.00 per dozen: 
a $1.00 retailer was revised 10 cents from $7.35 to $7.25. 
while a 5-thread 42-gauge with stretch top was reduced from 
$8.50 to $7.75 per dozen. 

No change in price was made by the Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, according to announcement by this firm to their ac 
counts on February 28. A letter stated they saw no way to 
lower prices on these numbers and maintain their quality. 
The numbers are a 4-42 ringless, all-silk and a 7-42 with cot- 
ton top and foot. The company expressed the opinion that 
volume on these lines would not decrease as a result of the 
maintained price because customers appreciate their quality 
and pointed out that neither the mill nor the retailer makes 
“a penny more out of it at S85 cents than we were at 7) 
cents”. 

The Hole-proof Hosiery Co., which reduced its low-end 
numbers, made the following comments “based on cost of 
production, there is no justifiable Teason to reduce prices 
but the move was necessary for competitive reasons”. Oth- 
ers, however, including the Davenport firm, felt that the 
real reason for the drop was the most drastic winter in 
many years. Irrespective of the reason, most in the trade 
agreed that the new price level coming after a prolonged 
interruption of retail sales would shortly stimulate active 
buying. 

It was practically impossible for the branded field as a 
unit to enjoy good business when quotations of individua! 
firms varied as much as 50 cents per dozen for what are 
considered identical constructions. With such a variation in 
price, the business naturally was taken by the firm holding 
near the $6.00 mark. Now, with the major houses agreed 
upon $6.00, as the basis for operations, individual firms are 
again finding demand for their goods with better weather 
conditions, of course, being partly responsible for this im- 
provement. January and February business did not come 
up to expectations with most branded houses, but they are 
counting on the Easter rush to really get their vear under 
way. One exception to the relatively poor business this 
vear is the Gotham, whose sales are far ahead of last year’s 
This can be attributed in large measure to the fact they held 
to a single price in the face of a rising silk market last fall 
and winter. 


Chains Placing Orders 


at Lower Prices 


Following the reductions it was reported in the selling 
market that the larger chains, confident that prices now 
available to them on full-fashioned hosiery were unusuallr 
attractive, have placed open orders for sizable quantities of 
goods for fall delivery. Many in the market discounted suecn 
reports and asserted that all of the sales closed by them had 
been for nearby shipment. Many buyers and quite a few 
manufacturers feel uncertain in regard to silk and refuse 
to admit that the decline has run its course. Mannufactur 
ers and buyers feel that apart from the present weakness in 
raw silk. there is another explanation for the slow move 
ment in staple full-fashioned numbers. It is the growing 
demand in the knee-lengths in many parts of the country, 
according to several in the trade, that is cutting into the 
demand for the full-length stockings. While New York and 
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Have Your Penny and Your Cake 
Both 


Abbott Circulating Winder users making knit- 
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of many pennies. 





The special heads and yarn traversing mechan- 
ism give the perfection in winding — the exclusive 


Abbott traveling spindles give economy. 
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customer satisfaction, write now and see how yo 
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other sections of the east are not excited over the knee- 
lengths, other parts of the country find a larger interest and 
a greatly expanded demand this year. In most cases this 
demand comes from those who before have been buying full- 
length hose. 


Seamless Figures Good 


In the face of seasonal and weather factors tending to 
eurtail hosiery consumption, the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers reported that total shipments of al 
types of hosiery during January were 8,486,933 dozen pairs, 
representing a decline of less than 2 per cent compared with 
shipment for the preceding month. The small decline of 
2 per cent contrasts with a usual seasonal decrease in ship- 
ments during the first month of the year of about 9 per 
cent. In this connection, the National Association poinied 
out that the invalidation of the AAA on January 6, softness 
in the price of raw silk during January and the widespread 
disagreeable weather, all tended to curtail consumption in 
January of this year more than might normally be expected. 

Reflecting the usual seasonal rise, the delivery and ship- 
ments of seamless hosiery in January were larger than in 
December, although the reverse was true in full-fashioned. 
January shipments of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
amounting to 2,114,923 dozen pairs showed a decline of 21 
per cent from the level of shipments of this type in Decem- 
her, 1935. This decline, however, was somewhat less than 
is usual for the first month of the year. For example, dur- 
ing the past six years, January shipments of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery averaged 27 per cent less than the preced- 
ing December. 

Shipments of seamless hosiery in January were 429,082 
dozen pairs larger than in December, 1935, reflecting the 
usual seasonal rise in the delivery and shipment of anklets 
to meet spring demand. Shipments of men’s half-hose, miss- 
es’ ribbed goods and woolen bundle goods decreased in Janu- 
ary as compared with the previous month. Except for wom- 
en’s seamless cotton hosiery and certain types of children’s 
goods, production in January exceeded shipments, resulting 
in a gain in stocks in anticipation of the seasonal rise in 
demand which usually occurs at this time of the year. Total 
stocks of all hosiery on hand at the end of January amount- 
ed to 19,159,876 dozen pairs compared with 18,443,936 at 
the end of January, 1935. 

Prices quoted on 300-needle, seamless silk hosiery have 
been weak and sharp competition in this type goods brought 
forth the announcement that several of the important man- 
ufacturers had been forced to increase their working hours 
from 40 to 50 weekly in order to meet low prices from com- 
petitors. The Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., which manufactures 
this type merchandise, issued a statement in this connec 
tion, in which they said that during the last several months 
they had experienced a marked decrease in orders caused 
by lower prices offered by competitors. The company con 
Siders these prices were possible because those competitors 
either had lower wage scale or had abandoned code stand 
ards. It claimed to have definite information on this sub- 


ject. 


The Hanes announcement also stated that since the NRA 
was declared unconstitutional and particularly since early 
fall, it had lost a large volume of business by reason of its 
compliance of code standards. “We were faced with a cur 
tailment of production and a corresponding loss of employ 
ment to our labor if we did not meet conditions of competi- 
tion. By meeting that competition in part we can keep ow 
plant running and our labor more continuously employed.” 
The company added it would not have taken this step unless 
it had heen convinced that it had to do so to sell its goods 
and keep its plant running. In the selling market, it was 
reported that 300-needle seamless hosiery was quoted at 
$2.30 a dozen, illustrating how other manufacturers had 
been underselling the Hanes company whose price on the 
Same goods was $2.75 a dozen. 


Full-Fashioned Trek 
Boom Blasted 


Reports of this type have aroused the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers to such a degree that a special 
meeting of its national executive board was called early 
this month to discuss this question. It was decided to hold 
the national convention April 20 instead of in July in order 
that plans could be arranged more quickly for a widespread 
organization drive among southern hosiery mills. The union 
is also considering plans to finanee such a drive. 

During recent weeks there has been considerable discus- 
Sion concerning the large number of Pennsylvania full-fasn- 
ioned plants that were considering the advisability of mov- 
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Consider these 
important Brinton 
improvements: 


RUBBER LAY-IN 
PICOT EDGE 


4& 5 COLOR 
YARN CHANGERS 


RACK WELT 
MESH DESIGNS 








If you need new ribbers 
— then be sure to get 
Brintons — the latest, 
newest, most improved. 
Your old ribbers may be 
thoroughly modernized, 
by adding some of the 
newest Brinton attach- 
ments. Your inquiry will 
bring full particulars. 
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3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 
1270 Broadway 
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FASTLOCK UNITS IN PLANT OF ADAMS 
RiE“nunrese COB? .,; See wa Ferrata &. Bs 


ADAMS MILLIS STANDARDIZES ON THE ™ . —_—_— | 
FASTLOCK FOR ATTACHING ELASTIC ~S ; 
TOPS FOR THEIR KNEE LENGTHS vt 

THE FASTLOCK 


Another exclusive installation of Fastlock units operating 


on a heavy production schedule attaching elastic tops to M d 

knee length hosiery—efficiently and economically. The ore dozens per 
Adams Millis Corp.’s Fastlock made knee lengths have ap- hour 

pearance, strength, finish, wearing quality, and offer addi- tony 

tional proof of Fastlock supremacy. Let us demonstrate No welt required. 


the Fastlock on your knee lengths. e" , 
No injury to elastic 


See the Fastlock attaching elastic to knee ° 
or fabric. 


lengths at the Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
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ing their plants to the South in order to take advantage of 
conditions there. Although several manufacturers in the 
Vhiladelphia area have made definite announcements con- 
cerning their removal, the subject is receiving less attention 
at present than at any time in recent months. One reason 
for this was the statement issued by the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association through Taylor R. Durham, sec- 
retary. It was pointed out that there may be some economic 
advantage in operating a full-fashioned hosiery plant in the 
South but “it should not be assumed that a southern loes- 
tion serves aS a panacea for all of the ills connected with 
operations and that the problems of an unsuccessful manu- 
facturer elsewhere can be immediately solved by moving 
into southern territory’. Mr. Durham’s statement claimed 
that full-fashioned hours and wages have been generally 
unchanged in the South since the ending of the NRA hosiery 
code and declared that southern manufacturers did not lead 
in price-cutting as is so often charged. 

It was pointed out that Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 
had been widely quoted to the effect that 32 full-fashioneri 
mills had moved to the South in recent years. The hosiery 
association’s Statement asserted that this, like many other 
statements of a Similar nature were greatly exaggerated, 
adding that as a matter of fact, there are only 60 odd full- 
fashioned plants located in the South and approximately 85d 
per cent of these were locally organized, owned and man- 
aged. Of the remainder, about one-half are branch plants, 
owned by Pennsylvania interests, who continue to operate 
their plants in that state. About 21 per cent of the full- 
fashioned hosiery mills are in the South. 


Half-Hose Lines 
Widely Diversified 


A widely diversified line of men’s hose is featured for 
spring by manufacturers. One large mill is featuring semi- 
sport socks to meet the trend to contrasting hosiery com- 
plementing sports outfits, socks in all-over designs, clocks 
and stripes in lisle types and light-weight mixtures. Bright 
and vivid color tones are emphasized as well as dark tones 
in semi-sport colors, in pastels and in white. Deep tones 
to harmonize with the deep colored shirts are expected to 
create new interest and ribs, argyles and stripes in new pat- 
terns and colors are included in their showings. 

One style of men’s hose has the newly consiructed 3- 
section Lastex top and is featured in the 50-cent price range 
for sports, semi-sports and every day. Pure silk socks with 
two colored embroidered clocks and silk and lisle two-tone 
bodies with embroidered clocks are slated for popularity in 
this price range for the more conservative consumer. Manu- 
facturers anticipate an increase in the demand for men’s 
hose to retail at $1.00 and offering in several instances lines 
of English ribbed, all-over patterns with hand-embroidered 
clocks and Lastex tops. 


Hosiery Mill Profits 


Net profits in 1935 of a number of leading hosiery manu- 
facturing companies were larger than in 1934 but for some 
mills last year was worse from the profit standpoint than 
the preceding year. Even for those companies which made 
the best relative showing, 1935 profits did not represent 
a satisfactory percentage of either sales or capital invested 
in many cases. Davenport Hosiery Mills reported a profit 
of $130,184 in 1935 compared with $57,988 in 19384; Durham 
Hosiery Mills a loss of $76,093 last year compared with a 
profit of $47,905 in 1934; Julius Kayser & Co., during the 
last six months of 1935, reported a profit of $421,508 com- 
pared with $184,041 in the same period in 1934. Rollins 
Hosiery Mills lost $62,676 last year compared with a loss of 
$38,003 in 1934. 

Exports of hosiery by American manufacturers for 1935 
amounted to only 616,819 dozen pairs, valued at $2,243,174. 
The gain over 1934 was 5 per cent in volume and 11 per cent 
in value. The gain in exports in 1935 was attributable, ac- 
cording to the National Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers, chiefly to increased exports of silk hosiery. Exports of 
cotton and rayon hosiery were smaller in volume and less in 
value in 1935 than in 1934. The major portion of the gain 
in silk hosiery occurred in the women’s full-fashioned field. 

Imports of hosiery of all types in 1935 registered a gain 
of approximately 57 per cent in volume but only 5 per cent 
in value as compared with 1934. As has been pointed out 
before, the gain in imports has been due to a large extent 
to greater imports of low price Japanese goods. There was 
an increase in exports of men’s rayon socks while exports 
of women’s rayon hosiery declined. 

There has been a sizable volume of business placed by 
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‘BOTH LEGS WILL FINISH _ 
SAME LENGTH Edward R. Ammon Inc. 


Hosiery Mill Inspection Control 


Get the all-around 
value which we 
show throughout 





the mill. 
® Earlier correction of defects. © Uniform lengths. 
© Easier for the fixer. © Cheaper to pack. | 
® Better matching. ® More firsts. 


EDWARD R. AMMON, INC. 
Reading, Pa., U.S. A. | 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 





OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 





Selling Agents: 
WATERMAN, CurRRIER & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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She’s the “average customer” intent on getting the best 


value for her money, insisting on hosiery that not only 
looks better, but wears better. She knows more about 
hosiery than all the technical experts combined—because 


she wears it. 


, 


buying that she is, she prefers “Brosco’ 
Finished Hosiery for these Silk Finishes give the low 
lustre, finer texture, spot and run resisting qualities, and 
the longer service life she demands. 


And, expert in 


Economical . .. requiring fewer operations in the mill (but 
one bath is required to fix the finishes so firmly in the 
fibres that they will withstand innumerable washings) 
“Brosco” Silk Finishes boost both profit and volume. 


Write for details. 


We cordially invite you to visit our Booths Nos. 215 and 
216 at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia. 


Sg HOLLER BRO 


Mfors. of TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, 
OILS and FINISHES 
Amber and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
and in St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 
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the wholesale trade and other large buyers in wool hosiery 
for fall, especially fancy wool half-hose. Prices quoted are 
approximately unchanged from a year ago, notwithstanding 
the sharp advance in raw wool, and are regarded as attract- 
ive by the trade. The raw material advance, unusually coid 
weather this winter and a decrease in the amount of wool 
hosiery manufactured in this country combined to assure 
mills making wool and part-wool hose a good start on their 
1936 season. 


Underwear Active 


There is a good demand for underwear, manufacturers 
being actively engaged on late, rush spring orders and in 
addition are now receiving the best call of this year for fall 
underwear. In fact, some mills have booked the bulk of the 
business that they had counted on at this stage of the sea- 
son. Others have the large orders in hand on which they 
depend for the bulk of their productions. This situation 
applies to the mills making men’s cotton ribbed goods and 
shirts and drawers as well as boys’ numbers. In other fall 
numbers such as ladies’ and children’s goods, there is less 
uniformity in the position of the different mills as to orders 
booked. It is known that a number of mills have in addi- 
tion assurance from most of their large users that the usual! 
fall orders can be expected. 

Most of the wholesale trade is convinced that manufac- 
turers by this time have gone the limit in adjusting prices 
on important staples and buyers for these houses are now 
placing their orders. The market in men’s staple cotton 
ribbed union suits has become more settled and less is heard 
of irregular prices and special efforts to book large orders. 
While the prices on such numbers as the 12-pound suit vary 
with different mills and in different transactions, it is 
known that business was booked at low figures in many 
instances compared with a price of $6.12% at which the 
market opened for better merchandise of this type. 

For a time the low of this end of the market was put at 
$5.8714 for the 12-pound suit in the better range. Then it 
was quite generally reported at $5.75, a point at which the 
mills began to hold firmly. Compared with the prices ut 
which the 12-pound suits closed the season in 1935, say of 
$6.25 to $6.3714, the present market for 19386 is now at a 
point which discounts the end of the processing tax. 

One of the large wholesale houses is understood to be 
showing men’s cotton ribbed goods to its trade for the next 
fall season. This house is reported quoting u 12-pound suit 
at $5.871%4 in case lots to its customers. This low price 
caused comment in the underwear market as, generally 
speaking, it was felt that the wholesaler in question owned 
such merchandise at no higher than $5.37% a dozen, while a 
number of manufacturers making the better qualities of the 
12-pound and other weight cotton ribbed suits are still quot- 
ing the 12-pound as high as $5.75 a dozen. It is taken for 
granted that orders of substantial size have been taken be- 
low this figure. 

There are reports of “special suits” being offered by some 
manufacturers of men’s 12-pound cotton ribbed suits. Lower 
quotations on garments of this type, such as $5.62% are 
explained in this way. This figure represents a drop of 50 
cents a dozen since the market first opened at $6.12% and 
represents, in the opinion of manufacturers, an extreme ef- 
fort of certain mills to get business by offering what is 
known as a “special suit”. This selling device began a year 
ago when the fall buying was backward. At that time the 
special or substandard suit was put out by some mills at 
$6.00. 

Large underwear manufacturers selling to the retail 
trade have been doing a good volume for the spring season. 
These mills began showing spring merchandise to their trade 
early in January. While that month showed some gain 
over a year ago, the month of February surprised manufac- 
turers by registering an ever larger gain over a year ago. 
For the first two months of the year, a number of manufac- 
turers now report a very substantial improvement over 1935. 
These manufacturers also maintain that a feature of the 
spring business on the part of retailers has been the larger 
interest in better quality merchandise. Grading up on the 
part of the retailer in different numbers of both underwear 
and knitted sports wear is encouraging to manufacturers, 
coming with the larger volume of business being booked. 

In the men’s underwear numbers being bought for the 
light-weight season, the knit athletic shirts and woven shorts 
are figuring heavily in the volume as for some years past. 
Also some mills find that there is considerable interest in 
the various styles of the brief-knit shorts that made such a 
sensation a year ago. 

A number of the chains have not yet completed their 
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Philadelphia.—The suit of Bethayres Knitting Mills 
against the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., in the Federal 
Court in New York to enforce performance of a contract 
entered into in 1932 between the parties was settled dur- 
ing the trial before Judge Knox. The Miller Hosiery Co., 
Alfred Graentz, and the Non-Run Fabric and Machine 
Co., were named as defendants. This was a contract in- 
volving the production of “non-run” hosiery by the 
Graentz method. When asked to comment on a report 
the suit was settled between the parties for $100,000, at- 
torney for the defendants said that under the settlement 
Bethayres took the mill back and made certain adjust- 
ments so that the matter was adjusted “satisfactorily”. 


ST | 


commitments on different kinds of underwear for the fali 
Season. One or two that are always the first to operate are 
understood to have completed their fall plans and the out- 
look is that early business from most of the chains and mail 
order houses will be larger than usual. This is due to the 
exceedingly low inventories that have been disclosed by the 
last reports from the different units in the chains. The 
clean-up Of all types of large selling underwear numbers, 
both men’s and women’s, likewise children’s, is shown bs 
these reports to be the most complete this year that has 
taken place for several seasons. 


Polos Still Good 


One of the leading wholesalers reports that polos con- 
tinue to be an outstanding item but adds that regardless 
of how successful a certain polo style or weave was last 
year, the trade passes it by in favor of something new in the 
novelty line. This house reports that polos made of rayvn, 
mostly with the button and loop style neck, have been active 
sellers. Rayon polos have sold more freely than last year, 
with the tendency being towards garments that retail from 
$1.00, with the new waffle and lattice weave leading the 
demand. Last year the popular retail range was between 
49 and 69 cents in many sections of the country, but this 
year, they are willing to go up to $1.00. The call in polos 
has been largely centered in the short-sleeve, whereas a 
year ago, a considerable volume of long-sleeved polos was 
sold for early spring. The best selling colors, according to 
several wholesalers are white, natural, canary, blue and a 
few browns. Tans and navies that were in demand a yeur 
ago are quiet. 

While the volume of polo shirts already booked and 
still coming in for this season has been heavier than ever 
before, the outlook is that there will be no over-supply when 
the demand over the retail counter reaches a seasonal 
peak. There is little chance of mills stocking up beyond 
orders actually on their books since their production is not 
fast enough for that. Several firms report that the most 
popular style specified in current orders for men’s and 
boys’ polo shirts is that with three or four-button Gaucho 
neck and also the loop-neck is well favored. Some of the 
slide-fastener type are being sold but not in the quantities 
of last season. Rayon and Celanese polo shirts are being 
ordered freely. 

Although manufacturers of worsted bathing suits are 
running actively on old orders, with indications that addi 
tional orders will be forthcoming in the next couple of 
months, the outerwear industry has been dull. Sweater and 
eoat manufacturers in this vicinity, specializing on men’s 
and boys’ lines, have been unable to book a satisfactory vol 
ume of business for the spring season and many are now 
beginning to make plans for the fall season. These manu- 
facturers are handicapped by the high prices of worstec 
varns and at the same time by demands of wholesalers anu 
retailers for merchandise priced at approximately last years 
levels. 

This situation has caused most sweater manufacturers 
here to turn to other types of yarns other than worsted 
in an attempt to lower their cost. Woolen yarn spinners 
producing blend-type yarns, consisting of rayon and wool, 
have booked much of this cheapener type business. Indica- 
tions are the outerwear trade will consume comparatively 
little worsted and more of the cheapener yarns again for 
the fall season. There has been a fair amount of business 
over the last month in women’s better quality sweaters made 
out of 64s grade wool which are going to be worn with the 
mannish type suits for spring. While bathing-suit mills here 
are running actively, most report that their cheap yarTn 
contracts are expiring and they express doubt that they 
will be able to compete for duplicate orders that will be 
coming along late in the season. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., March 16, 1936. 

LTHOUGH shipments on old contracts have been 
A maintained at a fair rate, new business booked 

during the last month in cotton yarns has 
been small. The price trend has been downward with 
spinners’ margins suffering a reduction because of 
the greater need of producers for new business. Many 
spinners have been shipping out on running contracts 
at a rate twice as actively as they have been booking 
new poundage. 

Trading in cotton yarns has not been good this 
year; in fact, new volume began to fall off early last 
December and real healthy, sustained contracting has 
not made its appearance since. The refunds of proc- 
essing taxes between spinner and customers and be- 
tween manufacturers and their customers has been a 
retarding influence which is still a factor but this is 
losing its influence from week to week, most disagree- 
ments having been ironed out. 

The unfavorable weather during a large part of 
January and most of February was another reason for 
a smaller demand in yarns. Retailers during this 
period sold less actively and this was quickly reflected 
in orders that manufacturers booked for spring mer- 
chandise. Many manufacturers assert that the ex- 
treme weather for at least six weeks lost them a large 
volume of duplicate orders which would normally come 
through, resulting in a smaller demand for most types 
of yarn over most of the last month. 

Since the first of this month weather conditions 
have been more favorable and retail sales have picked 
up noticeably, which is being felt in the yarn market 
by somewhat larger specifications on running con- 
tracts. Manufacturers are showing little inclination 
to buy far ahead but their hand-to-mouth purchases 
are becoming more numerous. 

The price trend over the last four weeks has been 
persistently downward, yarns declining at a more rap- 
id pace than the raw material. Over this period, spot 
cotton has dropped 40 points and during the same in- 
terval yarn prices have dropped approximately one 
cent, although somewhat greater declines have been 
apparent in combed qualities. A month ago average 
quality carded knitting cones were quoted at 24 to 
24% cents; at present this yarn is held at 23 to 23% 
cents. A month ago 20s two-ply was quoted at 27 to 
274% cents, comparing with a current range of 26 to 
264% cents. This indicates that spinners needing new 
business and shipping on old contracts at a much fast- 
er rate than they have been booking new business has 
resulted in a narrowing of their spinning margins, 
which have been gradually contracting since last No- 
vember. 

Single combed knitting yarns which were an out- 
standing feature of the market in 1935, because of 
the large consumption by various branches of the knit- 
ting trade, have declined more drastically than other 
types. This has occurred notwithstanding shipments 
of these qualities have been holding up relatively well 
this year to date. It is possible to buy 30s single 


combed at 35 cents compared with 37 cents asked a 
month ago and knitters in Pennsylvania say that they 
can do even better where fair-sized quantities are in- 
volved. 

There is a difference of only approximately 3 cents 
between the price of 30s single combed and the same 
count in a good grade carded. This small differential 
between the two is regarded as favorable for a large 
consumption of combed again this year. Although 
manufacturers have shown little inclination to buy far 
ahead, even at the lower prices now available, spin- 
ners feel confident that the lower price level of yarns 
will shortly have the usual effect of stimulating con- 
sumption and the distribution of cotton merchandise. 

Lower prices, however, have their disadvantage to 
certain factors in the trade. 

Several selling agents have stated that certain 
spinners have recently increased their operating 
schedules from the 40 hours per week for employees 
or 80 hours per week for machinery to 50 hours per 
week for their workers on a two-shift basis, resulting 
in a 100-hour work week. While this increase has not 
been adopted by all yarn producers, they say it has 
been extensive enough to become an important factor 
in weakening the price structure over recent weeks. 

While mercerizers have been making fair-sized de- 
liveries on old contracts to manufacturers of infants’, 
children’s and misses’ lines, these contracts having 
been placed last fall, they have been unable to book 
new business in any worthwhile amount. 

Combed spinners and mercerizers point out that 
notwithstanding this softness, they are confronted 
with a firm situation in the longer staples of cotton, 
especially those lengths used in their finer counts. Sev- 
eral processers have asserted that there is little 
cotton of this type available and that owners ask very 
high premiums, refusing to compromise. 

Carded weaving yarns have been quiet, manufac- 
turers showing less disposition to buy as the price 
trend continues downward. When sales are closed, 
they are usually for a period not exceeding two months 
ahead and in the majority of instances, call for no 
longer than a month ahead. Spinners specializing in 
yarns for plushes for the manufacturer of lining ma- 
terial for automobiles report that demand has been 
smaller so far this year than for many months. With 
warmer weather resulting in larger sales of automo- 
biles, they feel that these yarns will become much 
more active within the next month. 

High prices are resulting in a fairly general 
switching from worsted yarns to various cheapener 
types. Knitting yarn producers in this section have 
booked only about half the volume of business the 
first two months of this year as they did in the same 
period a year ago. At present distribution of hand 
knitting yarns and deliveries on old bathing-suit con- 
tracts represent the sole interest .in worsted yarns. 
Prices of the latter, although not quite as strong, are 
still hovering around the peak level for more than x 
year, and is the reason for smaller consumption. 
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NEW & BETTER STOCK DRYERS 


25 to 50% Greater Capacity. Production Costs, 1-4 to 1-3 Less. 


An entire NEW System of Air Re-circulation. 
Individually motor-driven Fans of Advanced Design. 


NEW Fin-Type Heating Units, 
STREAM-LINED Air Passages. 
RESULT:--Greatest Efficiency. 
Write for valuable information concerning 


Dryers for Raw Stock, Skein and Warp Yarns, Packages 
and Piece Goods. Tenter Dryers and Insulated Housings. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics Mia 
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Scientific methods under alert technical! 
supervision assure exceptional purity, full 
strength and uniform quality. Prepared with 
special thought to its performance in various 
textile operations, 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION _"{‘ | 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 













The Solvay Process Company ~ 
40 Rector St. New York & 
212 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Se 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS | 
Charles H. S‘one, M iller-Lenfestey F. H. Ross & Co 
Charlotte, N. C. Supply Co., Inc., 
: age et Ee Se, Tampa, Miami, Charlotte, N. C. 
eT is Jacksonville, Fila. e 
Diastafor De artment Woodward Wight & Burkart-Schier Yarbrough Laundry 
p Co., Chemical Co., Supply Co., 
New Orleans, La. Chattancoga,, Ten. Nashville, Tenn. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED | . wiiameliie 7 
SOS - New York, Y,. 1. T. Sudduth & Co. Atlanta, Gas” — 


orp., 
Birmingham, Ala. Marrero, La. Memphis, Tenn. 
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1 barrel of @o-Gant 


replaces 3 barrels of 





Sizing Compound 
ERE is the most efficient as well as econom- 
ical and convenient Cotton-Warp Dressing 
that will assure you cleaner looms, greater pro- 
duction and higher quality fabrics. 

Being 100% pure, with no water or inert vehicles, 
it goes further—1 barrel of Caro-Gant will replace 
3 barrels of sizing compound. Caro-Gant is the 
most concentrated, effective and economical adhe- 
sive-colloid and softener yet developed for sizing 
of Cotton Warps. 

The surprising effectiveness and greater econ- 
omy obtained with Caro-Gant will be demonstrat- 
ed to you without obligating you in any way. Write 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ask for circulars on any 
or all HART products 
Sulfonated Oils 
Silk Soaking Oils 
Rayon Oils 
Backwinding Oils 
Anti-Mildew Agents 
¢& Degumming Oils 
Bleaching Oils 
Dye Assistants 
Wetting-out Agents 
Kier Oils 


PRODUCTS Finishing Oils 
BASED ON ESEARC Rayon Sizings 


Cotton Warp Dressing 
TUPPER TTL 
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We Have Solved 4% 
The Sizing Problem CO 
For The Cotton Mill A 
~ 
That Weaves Rayon Za 
: E 
w rite us for practical information about Rayon, - 
7 —recggy he oe tem — the proper methods Ss 
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We especially recommend Hydroxy Acetate and 
Viscose Sizes. They make a more pliable thread 
to bend over the filler, because they do not shred 
in the reeds and harness of the loom. They wash 
out easily. 


_To Produce Best Rayon Crepes use Hydroxy Slashing 
Compound “S.’”’ on the warp and Hydroxcene 
on the filler. They are released immediately and 
evenly in hot water. The pebble is regulated by 
the quantity of Hydroxcene in the throwing bath. 


Hydroxcene treats the yarn so that it can be 
twisted without breaking the filaments. The filling 
weaves excellently and the Dyer gets the best 
results because Hydroxcene releases evenly in the 
boil-off. 
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Formulas on request. 
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BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 








@® BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 


MANUAL 
In Colors 


@ Full of valuable 
information. Send 
for Copy. 


Learn why 

“MINEROL” offers a 
definite advantage in 
FIBRE MANUFACTURING 


and HEALTH PROMOTION. ' 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the ""BRETON MINEROL PROCESS” for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETON" OILS FOR WOOL. 
SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE e NEW YORK 


THE "BRETON MINEROL PROCESS" Equipmemt is Loaned to American Mills 
Without Charge. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’'S FRIEND” 


It Boils Thin . . . Has More Penetration 
Carries the Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . sournern acent - GREENVILLE, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured By 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE LABORATORY, | BOBBINS. SPOOLS. 
THE CONDITIONING OVEN. — ROLLS. CONES. 


~ THE EMERSON OVENS OF VARIOUS TYPES — SKEWERS 

- ARE DESIGNED TO TEST THE DIFFERING — AND SHUTTLES 
— SIZES OF SAMPLES AND VARIOUS MA- - OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
: TERIALS —EN- 7 FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


ype COUNTERED IN 

S THE TEXTILE © 

TI NoUSsTRY.. | Recognized as Standard 
— WHETHER. FOR 53 YEAR 


Pees : 
as a COT TON : HIGH GRADE” have been reco 
: nized as t lighest st 








- knowledge of textile requirements 
i the highest tandard of should mean something to you, tu 
= quality in bobbins, spools, shuttles Remember, that “HIGH GRADE’ 
WOOL for the last 53 years Today we art products are manufactured in al! 
: still serving many customers who up-to-date plant by trained work 
SILK placed orders with us when our or men under expert supervision to as 
= ganizat ! ficiency and ! 


unded est ea 
hee a ssible 


OR 


i zation was fo sure the hig! nd iol 
& | This long experie nd thorough est service p 
| & 
ee RAYON. ¢ 
The DAVID BRO WV N Co. 


Xd ° LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Write to 


Southern Representatives 





EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
Baskets 3’ x 3” x 6” deep 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gaston.a, 


Ra'ph 


EMERSON APPARATUS CO. ye 


| , Griffin, Ga. 
Belton C Plowden ! Ss F. Jones 


: 174 Tremont St. MELROSE, MASS. | Russell A. Singleton, Dallas, Texas. R A. Brand Charlotte, N. C. 


Gossett, \904 Woodside Bidg. 
J. Moore, (Greenville, S. C. James Supply Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn, 
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The New 


MASTER WARP FINISHER 
Model VV 


Note the accessibility, compactness, sturdiness and simplic- 
ity of this new sizing or slashing machine— 


LET-OFF BEAM has new smooth positively controlled let- 
off tension device . . . SIZE APPLYING ROLLS; positive 
control of speed pressure and tension . . . CIRCULATING 
SIZE SOLUTION SYSTEM . . SMOOTH STAINLESS 
STEEL CYLINDERS; individual steam supply; no obstruc- 
tive piping . . . SILENT CHAIN CYLINDER DRIVE; clear 
working space around each cylinder PATENTED 
CROSS-WIND ROLLER; no loose or tight ends on loom 
beam ... DIFFERENTIAL TAKE-UP DEVICE; any desired 
tension . . . MOTOR DRIVE; adjustable; crawling speed to 


variable high speed; speed indicator; enclosed self-lubri- 
cating housing. 


(There are many other features. Write for data) 


VAN VLAANDEREN company 


370 Straight Street Paterson, N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturer of silk and rayon processing machine y. 


MACHINE 





This is the Age OF SPEED. 
'and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING | 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Southern Office: — 131 West First St., _ 





COTTON 


April, 1936 























WAYS TO ASSURE A 
BETTER BLEACH... 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 
Technical Service are proven ways to im- 
prove the quality of your bleach and the 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- 


onstrate. No obligation, of course. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Boston * New York « Philadelphia *« Chicago 
Charlotte « Toronto « Montreal 

















Charlotte,N.C. — 
Southern Representatives; lL. Everett Taylor, H. B. darth P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Onbo V. Pratt, yeast > ©. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 











WOODEN TANKS —__— 
ANY2 S HAPE 


For storage, water treating, wash- 
ing, dyeing, Round — Rectan- 
gular and special 


ry shapes. 
| | 


~ 

























PODDDPEREDODODEREETPELER ET OSELCLEDUELEGEEET De beee 


Write us your needs. 





THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK Co.<¢!"c!" 


NATI 
© 











JACQUARD 
CARD STAMPING and REPEATING 


A very important part of your weaving process 
Correctly cut cards save you time and money 
We guarantee accuracy and promptness 

No work too intricate 


Let us quote you on your requirements 


ALEXANDER GROSS, INC. 
6 Mill Street Paterson, New Jersey 
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ONEY 


Save one and you 
Save the other... 2 


Thousands of dollars are wasted every year in the average 
mill in attempts to clean floors which never get really clean. 
You can save this cleaning time—and money—-and save a 
lot of the time of the other 
workers in your mill, by 
installing a really efficient 
system of floor cleaning. 
Nowadays floors must be 
cleaned quickly, as well as 
thoroughly, and that means 
electrically. 


Electric Scrubbing in most 
mills means FINNELL 
Scrubbing. Throughout the 
textile field, FINNELIL 
means clean floors. 
FINNELL leadership is 
clearly demonstrated by its 
recognition that no one / e 
machine can do every job. : t more AY d / 

There are nine different = O 'y n e wery 
sizes and models in the 

FINNELL line ... you 
ean surely choose from 
them the most. efficient 
combination for your mill, 
no matter what its size. 








PEGTHATLLALEE EEE 


Se Gr, ere eee 


eeaceuiiee 
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TE 





We sure could get a 


phageganenl 





qieetal 






































if some of our frames 


COCOTRERCALECRGREEI ORG 


You may choose, more- 
over. on the basis of dem- 
onstrated performance. A 
word from you and we will 
have a machine at your 
mill to demonstrate, on = 
vour floors and under act- = . , ' 
ual working conditions, ex- = It ig common experience that front roll delivery can 
actly what a FINNELI, 
can do. Could anything 
he fairer? 


had new rings. 


ccdaccccacecccaceraal 


Ceeeaeeeaeeeeeeatl 


be increased 10°, to 15° after replacing worn 





Just say the word! A 
letter, telegram or tele- = 
phone call will bring a . : . e 
re all will bring 2 rings with new ones. Check up with your superin- 
whenever you say. 


FINNELL SYSTEM. Inc., . . . 
NOt ee ike = tendent and see what frames he is running with 


Indiana. 


|e —_ extra twist to prevent excessive ends down. Then 








install new DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on 


these and note the marked production increase. 





WHITINSVILLE ‘45s. 


F i N N E L L : SPINNING BES RING CO. 


Est. 1906 - Makers of Spinning and . x ist OwisterR ings since 1873 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISH ER : Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 
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MILL MAKES 2,000 YARD RAYON WARPS 


in less than 2% hours! 


Many mills today have stepped up warping speeds 200 
to 400% by using the Sipp-Eastwood over-end magazine 
cone creel. The unique revolving tensions employed in 
this creel eliminate all strain on the yarn and produce 
better weaving warps with a minimum of end-breaks, 
in % to \% the time formerly required. 


A typical example: This mill (employing our creel 
and horizontal warper) regularly makes a 2,000 yard 
warp of 150 denier flat rayon, in four sections of 1000 
ends each, with 6 leases, in less than 21% hours—includ- 
ing warping and beaming! 





This is in no wise exceptional. Many mills are doing 
as well or even better—with both rayon and acetate 
varn. 

Investigate this Sipp-Eastwood creel. Learn how 
America’s leading mills are reducing their warping costs 
as much as 600% a year by using this creel with hori- 
zontal and direct beam warpers. Facts and figures on 
request. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP. 


_— Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines include oilless bearing 
, winders, horizontal and direct beam warpers, quiller tensions, 
redraws and other yarn and warp preparatory equipment. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Represented in the South by Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KENWOOD 


Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 
Palmer Blankets 


F. Cc. HUYCK & SONS 


ODU KENWOOD MILLS 
REG. US. PAT OFR Albany, N. Y. 





Sipp-Eastwood 


over-end magazine creels are available in 
sizes up to 1500 running ends—for silk 
and all brands of rayon and acetate yarn. 























/9 


LESS MOTOR 
ORIVE 












Write for details on this 9 in. x 3 ft. 
Workshop Precision, back-geared, screw- 
cuttin athe. Made in 8 different drives, 
and 4 bed lengths from 3 feet up to 4% feet. 


Easy Payment Terms arranged 
over extended period of time. 









WEIGHS 
310 Lbs. Crated 





Full details on request. { 


| SFr Nace wah cares. 
| nee ff —" e' {Ay bee, ange 


@ CATALOG A, 
E= / 


is —< 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


—~< 
iS 
Ly SS 

WR] E.MADISON ST. SOUTH BEND.,IND. U.S.A. 










































Fully 25% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
' Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 


en nn 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

Specialists in T extile Costs Over 23 Y ears —unsolicited testimonial 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. oe) |S 8 
RGUTO BEARING 




















Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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America’s finest fabrics owe much of their perfection 


, | es 
to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbins. 
¢ ; 


Experience! For thirty-seven years, the 
Clover Leaf Organization has been designing and 
building bobbins to meet, with scientific exactness, 
the varying conditions and processes of individual 
manufacturers in the building up of silk and syn- 
thetic yarns. This thorough understanding of bobbin 
requirements and technical ability to produce super- 
strong, uniform quality, perfectly balanced bobbins 
results in greater speeds, greater precision in 
manufacture and higher perfection in fabrics. 





‘Ask Your Throwster’’ 


OVW e 
3 CO NS 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A SINCE 1899. 
Specializing in Service to the Silk Industries :: obbins for Steaming, Soaking, Winding, Spinning, Shipping, 
oe : Warping :: With Heads of Vulcanized Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Brass, Stainless Steel, Aluminum With 
Vist us at Booth No. 1 Barrels of Cloverite, Wood, Metal :: Pin Boards; Redraw Brackets; Reel Arms; Steaming Racks Specialties 
Knitti Arts E hibits Multacolor Bobbins in all types of bobbin heads and in more than 200 distinctive color combinations 
mitting Arts XILOLLION Representatives: W.A. Kennedy Co., Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. :: Dana R. Crawford, Box 176, Providence, R.L 
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CAN GIVE YOU 
THE YEARS OF... 
EXPERIENCE AND.. 
HARDSHIPS ENDURED 
BY TEXTILE PIONEERS 


(6e@ @ 





FEURERROLATEAGELE Ee 





LETeehadeal 


criaeeetian 


A MILL 


The PIONEER THAT IS 


By WILLIAM P. JACOBS U S | N G 
anouid vend this books Heel in'a'as- | The New Super Quetsch 
namic styie the tremendous struggies ans 

Has This to Say of It:-- 


interesting events in the lives of colorful indus 
‘! We wish to state that since putting in the super 














PECUEEL CER CEREUROOGGRGEEORLERTEGREETLELELOREAOCREGEREEEteeee tie 


trial pioneers like, Captain Ellison Adger Smyth, 
Captain John H. Montgen.ery, Fuller E. Callaway and 
others. 


FELUTERELLECEERERT OE 


ry’ . ° ‘ - » : . ° ° 

This volume is a vigorous defe.se for individual initiative, 
rugged pioneering, and the profit-motive as the soundest basis for 
Southern Industrial Progress. It tells of the aims, ideals, ambi- 


iit 


tions, philosophies, and accomplishments of our pioneers. It = quetsch we find that we have been able to get 
also contains valuable information as to taxation, discussion of = ° ° ° . > ¢ 

aap atton, mill workers and villages, freight rates, governmental] = more uniform size application and have eliminated 
and many other vital factors. = . . ” 
Convenient size 6x9 inches. Fully illustrated. Price $3.00 per : all crushing effects experienced heretofore. 

copy postpaid. Send no money with order—invoice will be sent 


at time of delivery, but place your order at once—the 2nd edition | 
Is becoming limited. = 


J L p = PIERCY AND HOLSMAN STS., PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
a Cc O %. é Joseph Barnes, Carolina Specialty Co 
S O ” r € S S / New Bedford, Mass. Represented by Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON, SOUTH CAROLINA : Unisel, Ltd. A. V. Anthony Roberto Zander 


Manchester, England ~antiago, Chile Bucnos Aires, Argentin 
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THESE MODERN MACHINES 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


INTHE CLOTHROOM 





AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


New AE type 





Radical new design; greatly improved automatic. May 
be used with present brushing and rolling equipment. 








DUPLEX r 
ROLLING 
AND 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


Permits continuous op- 
eration of shear or oth- 
er machine. Cloth is 
fed from one roll into 
a second machine while 
another roll is being 
built up. 

























Measuring 
And 
Examining 
Machine 


One of the _ several 
types of measuring 
and examining ma- 
chines, compact, accu- 
rate. Motor driven 
from a light socket. 
Adjustable table, vari- 
able speed drive. 
Winds on paper tubes 
or wood shells. 








Model GF181 











Many mills are saving hundreds of dollars a 
month through the use of the above machines and 
are securing better quality fabrics. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 


7 Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 
Unisel, Ltd., Manchester, England 
H. Kortenhaus, Rua Boa Vista 18, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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ATTENTION f 
FINISHERS « 


Have You Secured 
Your Copy of 


“FINISHING 
MATERIALS” | 
) ? : 


= 





tedeieeeir TeeeCeaceceiaaee 


hy valuable book is composed of a series 
of articles by J. Andrew Clark, Chief 
Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y., prepared especially for 
COTTON. 


The articles created such interest and favor- 
able comment among the industry, and there 
was such a demand for extra copies, it was 
decided to reproduce them in book form. 
The material is unique in literature on this 
subject and provides a source of information 
and experience to the operating executive 
which is fresh, up-to-date, practical and 
usable in every-day finishing plant operation. 


CEOGGCHRCTOROEDOTNELETeReeeiin 


PECOECEAGEALARORORECEAEEERERERERE ERC EE TORAE Heer eeeetineiece 


treereereetrir 


The book covers, generally, those basic raw 
materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods. It includes a number of 
the newer materials and practices which can- 
not be found in any standard textbook. 


In addition to, and in connection with, a dis- 
cussion of the uses of these materials in the 
plant, the author has given, interestingly, 
something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in con- 
venient book form and will prove a depend- 
able, practical, usable volume for the finisher. 
There are 113 pages and 25 illustrations. This 
book cannot be bought for any amount of 
money, but it may be secured FREE in con- 
junction with a three-year new or renewal 
subscription at $2.00. 








LLL 


COTTON 


The Textile Manufacturing Journal 


Published by the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
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A 
Perfect Combination 


for lo 
Ww 
er operating costs 


| 
! 


K C 
beaten. lamps a combination th 
eceetin th 
e 





TRIC 
© RENEWABLE FUSES 


Give a 
ccurate, saf 
e and efficient protecti 
ion 
, year after 


year, becau 
TPL se the ing i 
(| casing is expressly desi 
igned to a 
ccom- 


U n y the Cc 
se KLIPLOKS on old and not “foreign” om i Superior Time-Lag E 
2 . For maximum fuse a and 
y only 


. . . t i t 


tive heatin ° 
end of a which cause be 
ouble and i used. Ado 
pt TR ; 
waste ICO with the non-int 
erchangeable 


power. KLIPLO 

ge K powder- 

a positive ae as- r-packed link for 100° 

me pressure on fuse na > protection. 
ips. 





WRITE F 
YOUR O EE SAMP 
ra eed ect Ate 
HEAD 


TR 
ICO FUSE MFG. COMPANY 


Dept G 





M 
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ISCONSI 
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o-technic Ediphones 


ers of their Pr 
_at once ! 


lift the receiv 
writes once - - 





see Writing will increase 










Ediphone Voi 
your pusiness capacily 90% to 50% ! Everyone thinks Once «°° 
Keaders of COTTON use Ediphone Voice writing 19 
textile firms Thomas 4: Edison's mod- theif Accounting, Advertising, Credit, Purchasing: Re- 
Departments, etc. Mill Superin 










i a great many 
ern dictating sastrument—te Pro-technic Ediphone 
_ It does this by provid: 









5 no waiting 






Voice Writing, there 1 
eful duplication of 


for secretarial service + °° 
effort. When letters are market repor® 
dispatched, telephone call 









dictators simply 








QO Edvon~ Dept. C- 
et the Proot! 
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U.S. A: 
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Cotton Card Grinders 
Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 
Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 
Shear Grinders 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
and Thoroughly Repaired 
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B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Greenville, S$. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 








AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your pminting 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 


Titiiiig 
eeite 
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_ BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- 
_ MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 





CEPETEETOGETTTETERET EEE 


UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS 








THE BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 
VERTICAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 

LUBRICATING RINGS. 


Write For Samples and Particulars 


U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 
Pres. and Treas. 
Southern Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 
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“‘A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE” : 








MULL 


“HURLEY. JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER sand 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 








Titties 








CAMACHINES PRODUCE 


all kinds of fabric strip in rolls 


Gauze bandage, surgical adhesive tape, bias and straight 
binding, electricians’ tape, bag rolls are only a few of the 


many fabric rolls produced with CAMACHINES. 
CAMERON MACHINE CO.., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PROTECTION 24 HOURS |. 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR | - IRE 7 — > < 





There are two ways to adequately protect industrial 
property. First, employ a 
corps of armed guards; sec- 
ond, erect a suitable, depend- 
able fence. The first method 
would be prohibitive because 
of the cost. The second plan, 
by far the most practical, is 
to surround the property with 
a Stewart Non-Climbable 
Chain Link Wire Fence, the 
only fence with Benm Con. 
struction throughout. 





A Stewart Fence provides an 
unfailingly effective barrier 
against vandals and trespass- 
ers, and gives absolute con- 
trol, by means of entrance and 
exit gates, of all who enter or 
leave the property, thus as- 
suring permanent 24 hour a 
day protection every day in year. 
Investigate the many advantages of Stewart exclusive 
Beam Construction, and five other equally important fea- 
tures found in no other fences. Write for all the facts. 
(1886 — Golden Anniversary — 1936) 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
315 Stewart B'ock , 


CINCINNATI, 
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ee FLEXIBILITY / 
ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Thermoid studied conditions in textile mills 
B iz ig OG 29 LE 2 where high-speed transmission over small 


Yes — flexibility p/us / PLY-TEX is every- 
thing that its name implies—and more. 


pulleys is a real problem. Our engineers 
worked directly with operators in this field. 


You simply PUSH the knife 
through the belt. Makesaclean, PLY-TEX is the result. 

ee ae any eae over Made from a special lightweight sive 

Combined guard and hold-down duck fabric having a skim friction between 


clamp holds belt immovable. 7 plies which really holds. Furnished in 4, 


Knife will make several thousand 


















9, 6 and 7 plies—from one to eight inches 

cuts and 1s readily replaceable. 
Used as illustrated or horizontally. wide. Consult your belting supply house 
Weight 4 Ibs. and 3 ozs. net. Order regarding PLY-TEX, or write direct to us 


through your distributor. for samples and descriptive information. 


Sole Manufacturers 


BLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. = THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON. N. J. 
* 


4601 Lexington Street, Chicago 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 
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THE MOST 
LOOKED-UP-TO 
ADDRESS 
IN ATLANTA 





PO Ce ee eg, FL RD ee 
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W nue Warm ie , 


in Fabrication 






















OLE’S reputation 
for correct de- 
sign and  construc- 





er —— + ] ; 
rn ST éBu ~iiul : tion is known all 
fia" over the country. oh ae 
Our Engineering De- ry Tareas | 


ap ee ee Es ee eS aes 


partment, with many 
years of experience 
will be glad to sub- 
Es mit designs to meet 
fe any requirements for 


TANKS, TOWERS, 
BOILERS, KIERS, 
STANDPIPES, 
SMOKESTACKS, 
ACID TANKS, 
VATS, 
STORAGE BINS, 
KETTLES, ETC. 


Write for “Tank 
Talk” No. 4-C. 


















Your Comfort 
Is Our Creed! 


We consider a hotel to be to a traveler what an 
oasis is to a wanderer in the desert. It should be a 
place of rest, relaxation and complete comfort and 
with that thought in mind it has become our creed. 
From the time you arrive until your departure we 
strive to make every moment of your stay as resttul 
and pleasant as possible. Courtesy is paramount 
with us, and is a part of our— 


“CONSIDERATE SERVICE” 


There are a number of things we try to do, some 
seemingly trivial to us, not necessary to mention— 
but others, such as our special one-day laundry ser- 
vice without penalty of extra cost. 




















































Here at the Biltmore you are away from the 
noise, dirt, and traffic congestion of the business 
district, and yet close enough to be convenient to 
almost anywhere in town. 600 Outside rooms— 
| each with bath, circulating ice water, and other 
| modern conveniences—await your coming and our 
courteous and attentive attendants are in readiness 


la A Y Pag Pace 
q 


IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 


favored The Vanderbilt for years... 




















| to abide by our creed of "your comfort" first! here you will always find men you | 
* know...or wish to know. It is con- | 
Single rooms, $3, $4 and $5; two persons inroom (double venient for your business require- | 
bed) $4.50, $5.50 and $6.50; two persons in room (twin ments... ideal for entertaining. 
beds), $5, $6 and $7. Popular prices in Main Dining Room 





and Coffee Shop. Table d‘hote dinners or a la carte service. Spacious rooms with bath from 


A tL 7 ee it] | au $3.50 single .... $5 double | 


° FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


rn 4 
ANDERBILT 
HOTEL - 


Where Park Avenue Begins .. . at 34th Street 


Poy NEW YORK A | 
































“THE SOUTH’S SUPREME HOTEL” 
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THESE FENCES 


STAND UP YEARS LONGER 
BECAUSE THEY CAN 
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No weak spots for corrosion to attack--the BETHANIZED wire 
can be wrapped around its own diameter without breaking or 
flaking its corrosion-defying zinc coat. 








H ERE are the quick facts. Bethanized wire has a coat- 
ing of chemically pure zinc—free from any vulnerable iron 
content. The coating is smooth and uniform—free from | 
rough or thin spots. And the coating is extremely ductile 
—not hard and brittle. Twist the wire, bend it double, 
wrap it around itself—you just can’t break the zinc coat- 


[NEEDLESS POWER LOSS | 





Bt" this black sheep N. P. L. : ing and expose the steel core. 

(Needless Power Loss) from your >: Think what that means. An Anchor Fence of Bethanized 
2 wire is a fence with no flaws in its pure zinc armor—no | 
plant. Stop letting him feed on your - eracks or crevices through which corrosion can creep in. | 
: ; . - Because Bethanized wire can “stand the wrap,” these | 
profits ... interrupting your production : Anchor Fences stand up for many extra years of service— i 
. ; : even in industrial atmospheres that are heavy with soot, ) 

... burdening your maintenance costs. > salt, sulphur and other corroding agents. And now there’s 


, , no “premium’’—no extra cost—for Bethanized wire. 
It’s easy to get rid of him. The nearest “ . 
Anchor Fences of Bethanized wire—in types to suit every 


Morse sales engineer will help you. = industrial requirement—are immediately available to you 
> through sales and erecting offices located in every impor- 
tant industrial center in the South. Learn why the new 
Anchor Fences of BETHANIZED wire will outlast by many 
> years any other chain link fence you can buy. Mail the 
> coupon—and bring yourself up to date on chain link fence. 
any other — lower mainte- 


fone to maa CHOR ‘< fences 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY | °° GETHANIIED WIRE 
ITHACA . NEW YORK 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


First cost of Morse Chain 
drives is actually less than 
Other drives in most ap- 
plications. Before you buy 
any drive, compare prices. 
And remember, more value 
ina positive chain drive than 














eer 


roDay Yriease 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
6623 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 





SILENT CHAIN 
and 
ROLLER CHAIN 


Posilive DRIVES 


I will appreciate a copy of your free specification 
manual giving full details concerning ANCHOR 
FENCES OF BETHANIZED WIRE for Industrial 


Property. 
COUPLINGS NAME .. 
a ! 
DRIVES CLUTCHES \DDRESS ‘ 
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TRADING POST EXCHANGE? 











DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch 
OO ye $5.00 15 inches 
3 inches _____~ usta 4.80 20 inches 
_ 4a aun “ae 50 inches 
ee 4.40 100 inches 


BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 
“Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


30 inches to 





Advertisements sct 
word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


Per Inch 


ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


3.80 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 




















2 Experience and Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 


TEXTILE 


engineering and building textile machinery. 


Most of this time with leading manufactur- 


MACHINERY ..; 
and 


LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 
knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 
chinery to your requirements. 


EQUIPMENT GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


SUN BUILDING, 


Specialists in Textile Machinery for Relocation 


LOWELL, MASS. 








FOR SALE 


Cotton Mill located Montgomery, 
Alabama. Approximately 50 acres 
land, two story brick mill building, 
52 tenement houses, 13,653 spindles, 
ring spinning. 47 cards. 114 36” 
Draper automatic looms, 249 40” 
Draper automatic looms, electric 
power. For further information 
address 


H.B. DOWELL, Agent, 


Prattville, Alabama. 














CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS 


Make money NOW—by ordering machines that 


anteed washing—drying machinery rebuilt like 


are immediately available—instead of waiting new. Complete line of extractors from 18” to 60” 
weeks or months for delivery. We offer guar- available for immediate delivery. Write for list. 


WILLIAMS LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 





"Phone: Circle 7-1393 


Dept. a 1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















Ss. B. SCHWARTZ, C. E. 


Textile Engineering 
Appraisais & Liquidations of 
Mill Properties 
Used Machinery for Home and Export 
1050 CONSTANCE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Cable Address: Maquintex Code: Bentley’s 





Wanted to Purchase 


Several Hundred Used Loom Reeds. 
Must be in good shape, please state dents 
per one inch, Outside width and length 
Overall. Address 


HOWARD BRADSHAW, Anderson, S. C,, 
or Columbia, S. C. 





POSITION WANTED 


Young man 34 years old with good record, good 
clean habits, desires position as superintendent of 
medium size mill. Now employed as superintend- 
ent; reason for change—wants bigger job. Have 
you got it? Best references can be furnished. Ad- 
dress Box 159, care COTTON, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 



























































Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining COorps 
U. S. Patent Office 





YARNS WANTED 


We buy all your surplus YARNS—look over 
your YARN stock—turn your surplus into 
CASH—no quantities too large or too small 
to handle—send full particulars today. 
WAVERLY YARN CO. 
5 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 
Gramercy 7-4519 





POSITION OPEN 


The Brooks Oil Company desires experienced sales- 
men to cover two established territories selling 
improved boiler metal treatment, industrial paints, 
roofing material and other products. Only well 
qualified and recommended need apply. Must have 
car. Drawing account and high commission. State 
full experience and _ references. Address Brooks 
Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











































WE PAY CASH! 


For “Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 
Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk 
W ool—W orsted—Cotton 
(Any form dyed or Undyed) 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
J. C. YARN CO., 
109-111 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 


USED STEAM ENGINE 
WANTED 


Used steam Corliss engine about 350 H.P., 
with flywheel for belt or rope drive. Give 
description, condition and price. Address 
P. O. Box 196, Macon, Ga. 




















WANTED 


TO ACT AS SALES ENGINEER 


Man familiar with the application of motors 
to all classes of machinery used in textile 
mills. State experi:n-e, age and education. Ad 
dress Box 396. care COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 
VERY Textile Man shou.id have these reference 
books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 

manner all calculations necessary to be made on 

any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the 

United States and constitute one of the best ref- 

erences on the subject obtainable. The two vol- 

umes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and con- 
tain 21 reference tables. Strong, serviceable bind 

ing. You can secure them in conjunction with a 

three-year subscription to COTTON. 














Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have 
some equipment which you have taken out 
or are thinking of taking out and replacing 
with new equipment. 

Why not dispose of that second-hand ma- 
chinery at a profit? COTTON has the larg- 
est circulation among the textile mills of the 
United States of any textile publication. 


You Can Seil Your 
Second - Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising on the 
Trading Post Exchange of COTTON. Such 
advertising produces results at small cost 
—why not try it out and get that second- 
hand equipment off your hands in a profit- 
able way? Tell us what you have for sale 
and let us insert an advertisement. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HOLE distributes the shock 


.... over the greatest area 























TOO SMALL ~ 'T00 SHALLOW 
The shutle HAMMERS 


. . 50 the picker soon 





at one point 
breaks down 


Graton & Knight has patents on the machine-cut hole which 
distributes the shock of the shuttle point throughout the picker. 
All other picker holes have to be cut by hand, and no hand-cut 
hole can be accurate, 


With the 50 Type Picker, neither the rim nor the bottom of 
the hole takes the blow. It is spread out over the whole area 
between these points—where the picker is strongest. That’s 
why the picker “with the Life Saver lasts much 
longer than other pickers. 


Hole” 


SO 


Loom Fixers Demand It 


In some mills loom fixers refuse 
other kind. They know that 50 


any 
Ty pe 


Pickers are easier and quicker to put on |= tei 
—fit better, last longer and reduce wear -THE HOLE 
on other more expensive loom parts. FITS THE 


Call Your Western Union Office 


. for the name of the nearest Graton 
& Knight distributor carrying 50 Type 
Pickers. 


507 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT CoO. 
WORCESTER. MASS. 
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Fit your ‘present Fairbanks 
scales with the 
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Now every 
Fairbanks Dial 
Scale, new or oid, 
can be equipped 
with the auto- | | 
matic watchman | 

-the Printomat- 
ic Weigher. And you may buy it outright or lease it. 











In vour receiving room, it makes a printed record 
of every shipping weight reducing 
misreadings or from loosely kept record systems. 


losses from 


In your bleaching room, it faithfully records every 
operation connected with this highly important op- 
eration. A clear printed record provides a sure and 
permanent check on every charge. And if your 
scale is connected to liquid or dry chemical flow, 
your Printomatic will automatically account for 
materials and their proportioning. 


raw 


For full information on the low cost of Printomatic 
service for your scales, address Department G 801, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. And 40 principal cities—a service sta- 


tion at each house. 






T H ECE O VER 





P REF E R R E D 


6686-SA 70.17 
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{bbott Machine Co. 

Acme Steel Co. 

Aldrich Machine Works 

Alemite Division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 5: 

American Aniline Products, 
Inc. Inside Back Cover 

American Brass Co. 

American Lumber 
Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Monorail Co. 

American Numbering Machine 
Co. 

Ammon, Inc., Edward R. 

Anchor Post Fence Co. 

Arguto Oilless Bearing Co.... 

Arkansas Co., Inc. 

Armstrong Cork Products Oo. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc. 

Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 

Atlanta Envelope Co. 


& Treating 
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Bahnson Co. im aise ail 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Boger & Crawford 
Borne Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane, Inc. 
Boyle Co., Inc., A. 8. 
Bradshaw, Howard 
Brinton Co., H. 
Brooks Oil Co. 
Brown Co., Davi 
Buffalo Electro - 
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Cameron Machine Co. 
Campbell & Co., John 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
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Clinton Co. 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Crane Co. 
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& Knowles Loom 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Detergent Products Corp. 

Diehl Mfg. Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Dowel, H. B. 

Drake Corporation 

Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 
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Dupont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
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Eagle Iron Works 

Eaton, Paul B. 

Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 
Emerson Apparatus Oo. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
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Fairbanks, Morse 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fiber Mfg. Co. 
Finnell System, 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
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Gastonia Textile 
Works, Inc. 
Gates Rubber Co. 
General Coal Co. 
General Dyestuff 

General Electric Co. 

General Electric, Nela Park 

General Electric Vapor Lamp 
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Gill Leather Co. 

Goldens’ Foundry & Mch. Oo... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 
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Graton & Knight Co. 
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Maguire & Co., Inc., John P...101 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Division Front Cover 

Maple Flooring Mfg. Assn.... 7 


New advertisers have used - space in 
COTTON since the first of the year, 22 of 
these having started regular schedules. 
This is indicative of the favorable condi- 
tions in the industry and appreciation of 
the effectiveness of the service of 
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Hart Products Corp. 
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Works 
Hermas Machine Co. 
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National Oil Products Co. ... 
National Ring Traveler Co.... 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co. 120 
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Old Dominion Box Co. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
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Reeves Pulley Co. 

Reliance Electric & Eng’g. Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 
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Robert & Company 
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S. K. F. Industries, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
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~NAPTHOLS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


AMANIL” NAPTHOL AS and ASSW 
plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES 


produce excellent results -- 


DYEING: 


PIECES ° SKEINS ° WARPS ° ETC. 


PRINTING: 


SHIRTINGS *® PAJAMA CLOTHS ® DRESS GOODS ® ETC, 
EXPERT TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Consult our nearest Branch Office for samples and information. 


#Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 

BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. |. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

CHICAGO, ILL TORONTO, CAN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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